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SEWANEE  JOURNAL 


As  the  1992  presidential  election 
draws  closer,  health  care  in 
America  has  suddenly  become 
an  issue  for  politicians.  And  well  it  should 
be.  Approximately  37  million  people  in 
this  country  have  no  health  insurance 
while  millions  more  struggle  with  rising 
medical  costs  and  a  lack  of  accessibility  to 
the  most  fundamental  treatment. 

In  November,  I  spent  a  couple  of  days 
with  Dr.  Paul  Erwin,  C'79,  to  learn  first- 
hand about  the  health  care  crisis  in  rural 
America.  As  a  Tennessee  Department  of 
Health  regional  health  officer  for  22 
counties  in  east  Tennessee,  Paul  has  the 
monumental  task  of  attempting  to  assure 
that  the  people  whom  he  serves  have  ac- 
cess to  basic  health  services.  As  I  got  to 
know  Paul,  I  realized  that  no  one  could 
be  better  suited  to  the  task.  He  has  a 
wealth  of  experience  in  rural  health.  The 
son  of  a  general  practitioner  who  made 
house  calls  in  rural  Alabama,  he's  trav- 
elled to  Nepal  and  Pakistan  to  address 
the  health  care  needs  of  rural  popula- 
tions. 

Equally  important,  he's  clearly  the 
product  of  a  Sewanee  liberal  arts  educa- 
tion. He's  a  caring,  compassionate  phy- 
sician who  sees  health  care  problems  not 
merely  as  statistics,  but  in  human  terms. 

Paul  took  me  to  Stony  Fork,  Tenn.,  to 
show  me  what  his  department  faces. 
Stony  Fork  is  an  isolated  rural  commu- 
nity plagued  by  a  cycle  that  Paul  sees  all 
too  often — poverty,  poor  health,  and  a 
lack  of  education.  We  went  to  the  sole 
school  in  Stony  Fork,  where  Paul  talked 
with  a  health  and  home  economics 
teacher  about  what  her  students  are  up 
against.  The  school  must  fight  to  get 
books  that  are  even  vaguely  current.  The 
teacher  asked  the  students  to  raise  their 
hands  if  their  parents  were  unem- 
ployed— virtually  all  of  the  students 
raised  their  hands  in  unison. 

As  we  left  Stony  Fork,  Paul  had  an  in- 
teresting proposifion.  "Wouldn't  it  be 
great,"  he  asked,  "to  take  some  politi- 
cians to  Stony  Fork  just  for  a  day  and  ask 


them,  'What  do  you  think  the  solutions  to 
Stony  Fork  are?'  " 

I  would  be  interested  to  hear  their 
answers. 

In  this  issue  of  Sewanee,  we're  introduc- 
ing a  new  feature  entitled,  "Afterword."  I 
see  "Afterword"  as  a  vehicle  for  members 
of  the  Sewanee  family — faculty  members, 
alumni,  parents,  and  friends — to  address 
topics  of  interest  to  them  through  per- 
sonal essays.  In  the  first  installment  of 
"Afterword,"  Sewanee  German  professor 
Jim  Davidheiser  provides  some  insightful 
analysis  about  the  civil  war  in  Yugoslavia,  a 
country  which  he  visited  this  summer  and 
with  which  he  is  very  familiar.  I  encourage 
readers  to  submit  essays  for  "Afterword" — 
topics  can  range  from  reflections  on 
Sewanee  to  discussions  about  current  is- 
sues. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  you  for  your 
response  to  the  new  magazine.  Support  of 
the  change  in  format  has  been  almost 
imanimous,  and  I  look  forward  to  your 
future  comments  about  the  direction  and 
content  of  Sewanee. 

— RB 
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Yugoslazda  Wages  a  Bitter 
War  cf Identity 

Sewanee  German  professor  Jam£s 
Davidheiser  travelled  to  Yugoslavia  last 
summer  where  he  got  a  brief  glimpse  of 
that  country 's  desperate  civil  war  between  ethnic  factions. 


On  Ihe  cover:  The  Festival  of  Lessons  and  Carols 
drew  record  attendance  for  the  second  straight  year 
Photograph  by  Stephen  Alvarez. 


VICE-CHANCELLOR'S  CORNER 


/n  April  1917  the  United  States  de- 
clared war  against  Germany. 
Within  weeks  graduating  seniors  at 
Sewanee  resolved  to  form  an  ambulance 
corps  and  go  to  France  to  help  with  the 
war  efforts.  After  preliminary  training, 
the  group  sailed  for  France  in  late  sum- 
mer; they  would  remain  there  until  the 
spring  of  1919  when  the  unit  finally  re- 
turned home.  Composed  of  36  Sewanee 
participants,  the  Corps  were  attached  to 
the  French  troops  in  Lorraine  and  had  a 
part  in  military  actions  long  before  svib- 
stantial  numbers  of  American  troops 
ever  arrived.  Through  rugged  action,  air 
attacks,  and  bombaidments,  the  Sewanee 
Ambulance  Corps  rescued  the  wounded, 
helped  the  dying,  and  removed  the  dead. 
Those  who  served,  along  with  other 
Sewanee  men  from  the  Academy,  the 
College,  and  the  Seminary  who  went  to 
war,  formed  a  part  of  Sewanee's  involve- 
ment in  the  First  World  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Wan 

Seventy-five  years  later  FoT  many,  service  and  helping 

Sewanee  students — col- 
lege and  seminary  alike  othCTS  httVC  heCOnW  a  reality,  a 

— are  still  busy  helping 

others.    The    Sewanee  constant  in  ^eir  Uves  that  zvill 

Fire    Department    con- 
tarns,  as  It  has  for  de-  continue  c^fer  graduation. 


and  now  Dixon  Myers,  students  have 
worked  on  houses  in  the  Sewanee  com- 
munity, repairing  roofs  and  porches, 
painting  walls,  and  rebuilding  structures. 
Students  have  formed  a  coordinating 
group,  Community  Building  Commu- 
nity, to  ensure  the  effective  deployment 
of  student  interest;  and  members  of  the 
Sewanee  community  have  joined  to  give 
time,  expertise,  and  building  materials  to 
make  the  activities  succeed. 

During  this  academic  year  college  stu- 
dents and  seminarians  have  worked  al- 
most every  weekend  on  some  project  in 
the  Sewanee  community.  A  local  Habitat 
for  Humanity  group  has  been  formed  as 
the  University  and  the  community  work 
to  repair  or  eliminate  the  remaining 
substandard  housing  on  the  Domain. 
Students  from  the  Habitat  project  spent 
a  week  in  Chicago  over  the  Christmas 
break  to  work  on  a  new  house.  During 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^      the  1992  spring 
break   students 
will     travel     to 
Jamaica,     New 
Orleans,      and 
Wichita,    Kan., 
to  work  on  local 


cades,  a  student  contin 
gent  and  a  student  fire  ^^^^^^^^^ 
captain.  Membership  in  this  unit  means 
work,  risk,  and  odd  hours,  not  to  men- 
tion foregoing  weekend  pleasures  and 
other  student  activities.  The  Emergency 
Medical  Service,  organized  in  the  1970s, 
has  a  sizable  student  contingent  as  well. 
Here,  too,  the  training  is  rigorous,  de- 
mands unpredictable,  and  the  confron- 
tation with  tragedy  ever  present.  Both 
units  give  the  Sewanee  community,  to- 
gether with  its  police  force,  a  justifiable 
sense  of  comfort  and  safety. 

But  there  are  more  activities  as  well. 
Over  the  last  four  years  community  ser- 
vice projects  have  begun  to  proliferate  as 
the  University  and  especially  the  chap- 
laincy have  worked  to  encourage  service 
projects  in  the  community.  First  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  John  Heck, 


service  projects. 
Each  of  these 
trips  not  only 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^"  involves  ardu- 
ous physical  work  on  projects  that  make 
a  difference  to  the  local  populace,  they 
involve  countless  hours  of  fund-raising 
and  planning.  Student  leadership  has 
been  crucial,  and  last  year  the  University 
instituted  the  Clarence  Day  Award  to 
recognize  a  student  or  students  for  dis- 
tinguished contributions  in  the  area  of 
community  service.  Sewanee,  along  with 
three  other  colleges,  now  have  Day  fel- 
lowships for  middle-income  students 
which  carry  a  component  of  community 
service  as  a  part  of  the  awards. 

The  School  of  Theology,  through  its 
fieldwork  programs  in  the  summers  and 
then  in  the  senior  fieldwork  placement, 
also  stresses  the  element  of  community 
service  and  help  to  others.  And  the  new 
programs    of    community    service    at 


y 


Sewanee  have  benefited  gready  from  the 
interaction  between  the  seminary  and  col- 
lege students.  A  recent  task  force  on  un- 
dergraduate social  life  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  this  feature  of  life  for  Sewanee 
students  and  for  the  local  community.  It 
also  urged  that  more  students  become  in- 
volved and  more  sustained  funding  be 
achieved  for  the  coordination  of  these 
projects. 

These  efforts,  and  countless  more,  rep- 
resent a  part  of  the  continuing  Sewanee 
commitment  to  improve  the  world  and 
the  community  in  which  we  live.  Not  only 
do  these  efforts  make  a  difference  at  the 
moment,  but  they  also  make  a  difference 
in  the  attitudes  of  students  as  they  leave 
Sewanee.  For  many,  service  and  helping 
others  have  become  a  reality,  a  constant  in 
their  lives  that  will  continue  after  gradua- 
tion. For  many,  the  projects  will  have  given 
further  leadership  training  and  a  sense  of 
their  own  abilities.  For  many,  the  experi- 
ences will  open  up  vocational  choices  and 
provide  glimpses  of  what  a  future  career 
might  be.  Finally,  if  Sewanee  is  to  reflect  its 
commitment  to  the  Episcopal  commun- 
ion and  to  the  Christian  faith,  then  these 
service  projects  reflect  in  a  very  real  sense 
the  church  in  action  in  the  world;  that 
commitment  cannot  be  stressed  too  often 
or  put  into  reality  too  many  times.  For  the 
leadership  that  so  many  have  shown  and 
are  showing  in  these  myriad  efforts  I  say 
thank  you  and  offer  my  continuing  sup- 
port and  encouragement. 


^w^^lA'aii. 
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Seivanee  Review 
Celebrates  100th 
Anniversary 

Nineteen  ninety-two 
marks  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  Sewanee 
Review,  the  nation's 
oldest  literary  quar- 
terly in  continuous 
publicadon.The  first 
issue  was  released  in 
November  1892 
under  the  editor- 
ship of  William 
"  Peterfield  Trent. 
For  the  first  50 
years  of  its  life  the  SR  was  a  journal  de- 
voted to  the  humanities  that  published 
litde  poetry  and  no  fiction.  In  the  middle 
1940s  Andrew  Lytle  and  Allen  Tate  re- 
made it  into  the  critical  quarterly  and  lit- 
erary magazine  it  has  been  ever  since. 
Subsequent  editors  have  included  J.E. 
Palmer,  Monroe  K.  Spears,  and  Mr.  Lytle 
himself.  Spears  and  Lytle  remain  active  as 
writers  and  as  members  of  the  Sewanee 
community. 

Various  events  will  celebrate  the  maga- 
zine's centenary  during  this  calendar  year, 
beginning  with  the  Aiken  Taylor  poetry 
festivities  in  early  March.  The  Aiken  Taylor 
Prize  will  be  the  sixth  awarded.  The  previ- 
ous winners  are  the  late  Howard  Nemerov, 
Richard  Wilbur,  Anthony  Hecht,  W.S. 
Merwin,  andJ.F.  Nims. 

The  winter  issue  of  the  SRis  devoted  to 
the  literature  of  war.  Other  special  issues 
will  follow  during  this  centennial  year,  says 
George  Core,  who  has  edited  the  maga- 
zine since  1973. 


Sewanee  Conference  on  Women 
Asks  ^What  lies  Ahead' 


Wynton  Marsalis,  one  of  the  world's  kadingjazz 

musicians,  came  to  Sewanee  November  15  to  play 

as  part  of  the  Sewanee  Performing  Arts  Series. 


The  1992  Sewanee  Conference  on 
Women  was  held  February  9-12, 
1992,  centering  on  the  theme 
"Women  in  the  '90s:  What  Lies  Ahead?" 

The  conference  began  with  a  panel 
discussion  featuring  Sewanee  faculty, 
students,  and  alumnae  entitled  'The  Fu- 
ture of  Women  in  the  Curriculum  at 
Sewanee."  Photographer  and  social 
worker  Sandy  Hale  followed  with  a  slide 
show  from  her  recent  documentary  Child 
Mothers  and  led  a  discussion  on  teenage 
pregnancy  in  the  United  States.  Julie 
Tippens,  political  director  of  the 
Women's  Campaign  Fund  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  discussed  the  current  political 
climate  for  women  candidates  and  the 
future  of  women  in  politics. 

Schyleen  Quails  presented  her  one- 
woman  show  'The  Last  Word,"  a  collage 
of  African-American  poetry  and  prose 
from  several  contemporary  authors.  The 
conference  concluded  with  a  reading 
and  discussion  by  Josephine  Humphreys, 
winner  of  the  1985  Ernest  Hemingway 


Foundation  Award.  She  read  from 
Dreams  of  Sleep,  Rich  in  Love,  which  is  cur- 
rently being  made  into  a  movie,  and 
other  works. 

This  year  marked  the  conference's 
twentieth  year.  In  the  past,  the  confer- 
ence has  featured  Ellen  Douglas,  Doris 
Grumbach,  LaDonna  Harris,  Wilma 
Rudolph,  and  Alice  Walker. 

This  year's  conference  was  organized 
by  Tina  Reid,  conference  coordinator; 
Dean  of  Women  Mary  Sue  Cushman, 
administrative  advisor;  Kim  Hatfield  and 
Mary  Blount,  staff  advisors;  committee 
chairs  Debby  McCaughan,  Celeste 
Burns,  Ajine  Tamsberg,  Claire  Carter, 
and  Laura  Bucher;  and  about  20  other 
supporters.  Several  of  the  events  were  co- 
sponsored  by  Sewanee  organizations 
such  as  the  Bairnwick  Women's  Center 
Board,  the  Sewanee  Student  Women's 
Council,  the  Office  of  Minority  Student 
Affairs,  and  the  Sewanee  chapter  of  the 
National  Organization  for  Women. 


ALUMNI  AFFAIRS 


Homecoming  1991 


Bill  Cravens,  C'29,  and  his  wife,  Mary  Rhea. 


Members  of  the  Class  of  '81  turned  out  in  large  numbers  for  Homecoming. 


ALUMNI  AFFAIRS 


Sewanee  Qubs  Promote  Awareness^  Provide  Fun 


One  of  my  chief  responsibilities  as 
executive  director  of  the  Associ- 
ated Alumni  is  to  promote  an 
awareness  of  the  University  among  its 
many  constituencies.  During  my  seven 
years  as  director,  I  have  found  Sewanee 
Clubs  to  be  the  best  way  for  the  Associated 
Alumni  office  to  accomplish  this  goal. 
Sewanee  Clubs  provide  members  of  the 
Sewanee  family  with  opportimities  to  so- 
cialize, share  ideas  about  the  University, 
and  listen  to  University  administrators  and 
faculty  members  discuss  challenging  top- 
ics. In  the  last  few  months,  there  have  been 
more  than  27  meetings  in 
20  different  cities,  span- 
ning from  New  York  to  Dal- 
las. While  many  of  you  are 
familiar  with  the  benefits 
these  clubs  provide,  many 


others  still  have  questions  about  how  they 
can  participate.  I  would  like  to  use  this 
column  to  answer  many  of  the  frequently 
asked  questions  about  our  clubs. 
Wiaf  is  a  Seivanee  Club? 
Sewanee  Clubs  consist  of  people  brought 
together  in  a  local  area  to  promote  an 
awareness  of  the  University  and  its  cur- 
rent programs.  Clubs  assist  the  University 
in  its  local  support  programs  and  en- 
courage volimteer  service  and  financial 
support  among  its  membership  and 
provide  opportunities  for  the  enjoyment 
of  its  members  through  various  activities. 
■-■.  ■  WIio  are  mem- 
bers of  Seioanee 
Clubs  ? 

Alumni,    stu- 
dents,      par- 
ents,  parents 
of       alumni, 
Episcopal 
clergy,  and  other  friends  of  the  University 
who  have  shown  an  interest  in  Sewanee 
can  all  participate  in  Sewanee  Clubs. 
Hoiu  do  we  find  out  iftheie  is  a  group  in  our 
area  ? 


'^•■"simm 


Call  me  at  the  Associated  Alumni  office. 
Currently  we  have  almost  50  clubs 
throughout  the  United  States.  These 
clubs  are  as  far  west  as  California  and  as 
far  north  as  Chicago  and  Boston.  Each 
one  has  varied  activities  throughout  the 
year  and  is  constantly  planning  events. 
All  clubs  welcome  new  members. 
Wliat  do  we  do  if  we  want  to  start  a  club? 
We  are  always  happy  to  provide  the 
needed  support  and  assistance  to  start  a 
chapter;  just  give  us  a  call  at  the  Associ- 
ated Alumni  office.  Sewanee  Clubs  vary 
gready  in  terms  of  their  makeup — some 
are  highly  organized  with  officers  and 
terms  of  office,  while  others  are  more 
loosely  organized.  We  will  do  whatever  is 
needed  to  enable  each  group  to  succeed. 
Sewanee  Clubs  provide  opportunities  for 
you  to  help  Sewanee  and  also  an  oppor- 
tunity for  you  to  enjoy  yourself  through 
the  various  social  and  supportive  activities. 


'Wh^U^ 


Executive  Director  of  the  Associated  Alumni 


ALUMNI  AFFAIRS 


Rogers  Named 
Associated 
Aluimii  President 

N.  Pendleton  Rogers,  C'72,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Associated  Alumni  dur- 
ing Homecoming. 
Rogers,  a  senior 
assistant  attorney 
general  for  the 
Commonwealth  oi 
Virginia,  succeeds 
Robert  Rust,  C'61, 
as  Associated 
Alumni  president. 
Rogers  gradu- 
ated cum.  laude  from  Sewanee  with  hon- 
ors in  English.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Order  of  Gownsmen,  German  Club, 
Mountain  Goat,  Kappa  Sigma  fraternity, 
the  Delegate  Assembly,  and  was  a  co- 
founder  and  program  director  of  the  stu- 
dent radio  station. 

He  graduated  from  St.  John's  Univer- 
sity Law  School  in  1977  and  in  1979  re- 
ceived an  LL.M.  degree  in  taxation  from 
New  York  Universitv  Law  School.  Prior  to 
his  current  position,  Rogers  was  a  tax  at- 
torney with  the  firm  of  Nixon,  Hargrave, 
Devans  and  Doyle  in  Washington,  D.C. 

He  has  long  been  active  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Associated  Alumni,  having  served 
as  vice  president  for  admissions  and  vice 
president  for  planned  giving.  He  was  in- 
strumental in  developing  the  alumni  ad- 
mission network  and  has  served  as  the 
class  representative  for  the  Class  of  1972. 
At  Homecoming,  seven  other  Associ- 
ated Alumni  officers  were  elected:  Lisa 
Howick,  C'81,  vice  president  for  admis- 
sion; Jock  Tonissen,  C'70,  vice  president 
for  planned  giving;  the  Rev.  Dwight 
Ogier,  C'64,  vice  president  for  regions; 
Jack  Blackwell,  C'44,  alumni  annual 
fund  chairman;  the  Rev.  Henry  Parsley, 
C'70,  vice  president  for  church  relations; 
the  Rev.  Robert  Creamer,  T'7l,  vice 
president  for  the  School  of  Theology; 
and  Jan  Kibler,  C'80,  vice  president  for 
career  services. 


Three  Awarded  Honorary  Degrees  at 
Easter  Convocation 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Duncan  M.  Gray  Jr.,  chan- 
cellor of  the  University,  conferred  hon- 
orary degrees  on  Ogden  D.  Carlton, 
C'32,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Alfred  C.  Marble 
Jr.,T'67,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  G. 
Tharp  during  Easter  convocation. 
Ogden  D.  Carlton,  c  hairman  and  chief 
executive  officer 
of  The  Carlton 
Company  in  Al- 
bany, Ga.,  re- 
ceived the  Doc- 
tor of  Civil  Law 
degree.  Carlton 
has  been  a  long- 
time supporter 
of  education, 
providing  finan- 
cial aid  that  has  enabled  more  than  60 
students  to  attend  college,  many  of  them 
at  Sewanee.  In  addition  to  managing  a 
successful  Caterpillar  dealership,  Carlton 
has  served  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  University  of  the  South  and  the 
Board  of  Industry,  Trade,  and  Tourism 
for  the  State  of  Georgia.  He  has  a  wife, 
Kathleen,  and  three  daughters, 
Kathleen,  Corinne,  and  Colleen. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Alfred  Clark  Marble  Jr., 
bishop  coadju- 
tor of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Missis- 
sippi, received 
the  Doctor  of 
Divinity  degree. 
Marble  is  a  1958 
graduate  of  the 
University  of 
Mississippi  and 
received  his 

M.Div.  from  the  School  of  Theology  at 
the  University  in  1967.  He  was  ordained 
and  consecrated  bishop  coadjutor  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  John  M.  Allin  on  June  15,  1991. 
He  has  been  active  at  the  diocesan,  pro- 
vincial, and  national  levels  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church,  including  building  a  new 
camp  and  conference  center  and  devel- 


oping and  programming  new  missions. 
He  has  a  wife,  Helen,  and  two  children, 
Matt  and  Jonathan. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  Gould  Tharp, 

bishop  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  East  Ten- 
nessee, received 
the  Doctor  of  Divi- 
nity degree.  Tharp 
is  a  1950  graduate 
of  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity and  re- 
ceived his  M.Div. 
from  Seabury- 
Western  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  in  1956.  He  was  conse- 
crated bishop  coadjutor  on  May  4,  1991, 
and  became  bishop  effective  January  I, 
1992.  In  addition  to  serving  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  the  South 
and  Seabury-Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Tharp  is  vice-chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Deployment  Ministry  and  is  on  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  He  has  a  wife,  Ann,  six  children, 
and  six  grandchildren. 


Just  the 
Facts 


Since  February  7,  representatives  of  Harris 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc.  have  been  telephon- 
ing Sewanee  alumni  during  the  verifica- 
tion phase  of  the  University's  Alumni 
Directory. 

Much  of  the  information  to  be  verified 
on  each  individual's  listing  will  be  going 
into  the  directory,  specifically,  current 
name,  academic  data,  residence  address 
and  phone  number.  The  directory  will  sort 
this  data  by  name  in  the  alphabetical  divi- 
sion, and  by  class  year  and  geographical 
location  in  separate  sections  of  the  book. 

Soon  locating  fellow  alumni  will  be  as 
easy  as  turning  a  page.  You  may  reserve 
your  personal  copy  when  your  Harris  rep 
phones,  but  don't  delay. 
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DEVELOPMENTS 


Kenan  Charitable  Trust  Makes  $500,000  Gift  to  Sewanee 


The  University  of  the  South  has  re- 
ceived an  unrestiicted  gift  of 
$500,000  from  the  William  R. 
Kenan  Jr.  Charitable  Trust  Fund  in  Chapel 
Hill,  N.C.  After  a  visit  to  the  campus  in  Oc- 
tober, the  trustees  of  the  fvmd  announced 
the  grant  approval  to  Vice-Chancellor 
Samuel  R.  Williamson  in  December.  The 
gift  will  be  used  to  fund  a  major  renova- 
tion project  on  campus. 

'The  Kenan  Charitable  Trust  Fund  has 
played  an  important  role  in  supporting 
private  higher  education,"  says 
Williamson. 'This  gift  will  assist  us  in  our 
ongoing  efforts  to  address  improvements 
in  the  buildings  on  campus." 

The  William  R.  Kenan  Jr.  Charitable 
Trust  Fund  was  established  in  1965  upon 
the  death  of  William  R.  Kenan  Jr.  in  order 
to  continue  his  lifelong  record  of  philan- 
thropic activity  in  the  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Beginning  with  assets  of  $95  mil- 
lion in  1965,  the  fund  now  has  a  market 
value  of  approximately  $227  million  with 
gross  income  for  the  year  of  approxi- 
mately   $12    million.    In    keeping    v«th 
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Kenan's  wish,  the  focus  of  the  trust  is  on 
education,  primarily  at  private  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Sewanee 
has  received  a  gift  from  the  Kenan  Fund. 
From  1966-80,  the  Kenan  Fund  estab- 
lished distinguished  professorships  at  a 
select  number  of  private  institutions  to 
enhance  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of 
teaching  and  the  teacher-student  rela- 
tionship. Sewanee  has  one  of  92  Kenan 


chairs  at  56  universities  and  colleges 
throughout  the  country.  Dr.  Harry 
Yeatman  and  Dr.  Robert  Lundin,  both 
retired  Sewanee  professors,  as  well  as 
current  Sewanee  history  professor  Dr. 
Anita  Goodstein,  have  been  named  Wil- 
liam R.  Kenan  Professors  at  the 
University  in  recognition  of  their  signifi- 
cant achievements  in  teaching  and 
scholarship. 


Private  Giving  Increases  During  First  Half  of  FY  91-92 


Alumni  and  friends  have  demonstrated 
outstanding  support  of  the  University  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  fiscal  year  1991- 
92,  contributing  $7.8  million  to  Sewanee. 

During  the  same  six-month  period  last 
fiscal  year,  the  giving  total  at  the  University 
was  $1.8  million.  The  dramatic  increase  in 
giving  is  an  affirmation  of  the  Sewanee 
family's  belief  in  the  mission  and  ideals  of 
the  University,  says  Vice-Chancellor 
Samuel  R.  Williamson 

"During  these  uncertain  economic 
times,  alumni  and  friends  have,  through 
their  generous  gifts,  expressed  confidence 
in  the  vision  of  the  University,"  he  says. 
"We  aie  exUemely  gratified  by  the  support 
we  are  receiving." 

Giving  has  increased  in  virtually  all  cat- 
egories. Major  gifts,  highlighted  by  a  re- 
cent $500,000  by  the  William  R.  Kenan  Jr. 


Charitable  Trust  Fund,  and  planned  gifts, 
including  a  $3.25  million  bequest  from 
the  estate  of  Carl  Biehl,  C'32,  have  had 
an  important  impact  on  giving  totals. 

Alumni  and  friends  have  shown  loyal 
support  through  the  Annual  Fund,  con- 
tributing $941,696  during  the  first  six 
months  of  fiscal  year  1991-92.  This  repre- 
sents a  five  percent  increase  from  the 
same  period  last  fiscal  year.  The  goal  for 
the  Annual  Fund  during  the  fiscal  year, 
which  ends  June  30, 1992,  is  $1.8  million. 

"We're  pleased  with  the  Annual  Fund 
results  so  far,  but  we  have  a  long  way  to  go 
to  meet  oiu"  goal,"  says  M.  Jane  Eaves, 
C'80,  who  directs  annual  giving  at  the 
University.  "We  need  to  raise  approxi- 
mately $800,000  in  unrestricted  gifts  to 
balance  the  University's  overall  budget." 


Sewanee  students  benefit  greatly  from  the  gifts  of 
alumni  and  friends. 


DEVELOPMENTS 


A  Gift  That  Gives  Back- 


Guaranteed  Fixed  Payments  for  life 


For  many  years  annuities  have  provided 
fixed  income  for  those  who  sought  it. 
Historically,  many  people  have  relied 
upon  annuities  as  a  means  of  assuring 
sound  financial  retirement.  When  the 
concept  of  charitable  giving  and  annu- 
ities are  combined,  they  off"er  surprising 
benefits  for  people. 

What  is  a  Charitable  Gift 
Annuity? 

Under  the  terms  of  a  charitable  gift  an- 
nuity, a  donor  wishing  to  make  a  gift 
transfers  property  to  Sewanee.  The  do- 
nor then  receives  a  specified  amount 
(see  box  for  current  rates)  for  life  and/ 
or  the  life  of  another  person.  At  the 
death  of  the  donor  or  a  survivor,  the 
money  that  remains  is  available  for  use 
by  Sewanee. 

An  Example 

What  are  the  benefits  for  a  single  person 
age  72  who  establishes  a  charitable  gift 
annuity?  Let's  assume  the  annuity  will  be 
funded  with  appreciated  stock  valued  at 
$50,000. 

Benefits  include: 

•  Guaranteed  income  payments  of 
$4,000  annually  (8.0%)  for  life. 

•  hnmediate  charitable  deduction  for 
federal  income  tax  purposes  of  $22,777. 
(28%  tax  bracket  yields  tax  savings  of 
$6,378). 


•  Wlien  tax  savings  are  considered, 
the  effective  yield  is  9.2%. 

•  Capital  gain  is  spread  over  the  life- 
time of  the  donor  rather  than  one  lump- 
sum amount  in  year  of  gift. 

•  Satisfacdon  of  making  a  meaningful 
gift  to  Sewanee. 

Unlike  contributions  to  an  IRA  or 
other  similar  plans,  funds  transferred  for 
a  gift  annuity  cannot  be  returned.  The 
above  example  is  for  illustration  pur- 
poses only  and  assumes  that  the  alterna- 
tive minimum  tax  is  not  a  factor.  The 
charitable  deduction  is  calculated  on  an 
IRS  Discount  Rate  of  8.6%. 

If  you  would  like  more  information 
about  gift  annuities  including  rates  for 
two  lives  and  whether  they  may  be  right 
for  you,  please  feel  free  to  call  or  write 
the  Office  of  Planned  Giving,  University 
of  the  South,  735  University  Ave., 
Sewanee,  TN  37375-1000;  (615)  598-1410. 


Single 

Life  Annuity  Rates 

Age 

Rate 

55 

6.7% 

60 

7.0% 

65 

7.3% 

70 

7.8% 

75 

8.5% 

80 

9.6% 

85 

11.4% 

90 

14.0% 

Guideline  rates  established  by  the  Committee 

on  Gift  Annuities.  Rates  subject  to  change. 

Lapins  New  Director  of  Foundation  Relations 


Laura  Lapins, 
former  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  Mineral 
Policy  Center  in 
Washington,  D.C., 
has  been  named  di- 
rector of  foundation 
and  corporate  rela- 
tions at  the  University.  Her  responsibili- 
ties include  identifying  and  cultivating 
ftmding  sources  and  preparing  and  sub- 
mitting grant  proposals. 


Lapins,  a  1983  graduate  of  Baylor 
University,  brings  substantial  experience 
in  fund-raising  to  Sewanee.  In  addition 
to  raising  funds  for  the  Mineral  Policy 
Center,  a  nonprofit  environmental 
group,  Lapins  has  worked  as  grants  man- 
ager for  the  W.  Alton  Jones  Foundation 
in  Charlottesville,  Va.,  and  as  develop- 
ment coordinator  for  the  Dallas  Ballet  in 
Texas. 

Lapins  is  married  to  Dr.  John  Willis, 
assistant  professor  of  history  at  Sewanee. 


Phonathons  Rise 
To  New  Levels 

The  alumni  response  to  the  phonathons 
on  behalf  of  the  1991-92  Sewanee  Annual 
Fund  rose  to  new  levels.  Fifty-four  percent 
of  the  2,800  alumni  contacted  in  the 
phonathons  this  fall  pledged  donations 
amoimting  to  an  impressive  $99,454. 

From  the  phonathon  room  in  the  base- 
ment of  Fulford  Hall,  102  students,  nearly 
ten  percent  of  Sewanee's  student  body, 
called  on  14  nights  fi"om  October  through 
December.  However,  unlike  phonathon 
workers  at  many  universities,  the  students 
from  Sewanee  were  all  volunteers.  Terrell 
Johnson,  C'93,  echoed  the  sentiments  of 
many  of  his  fellow  workers  when  he  ob- 
served that  he  volunteered  simply  to  "offer 
something  back  to  the  University  and  the 
entire  Sewanee  commimity."  When  these 
volunteers  began  the  phonathons  in  Sep- 
tember, they  set  for  themselves  a  goal  of 
$50,000  in  pledges;  tiiey  raised  $63,310. 

Sewanee  alumni  also  volunteered  their 
time  to  run  phonathons  on  behalf  of  the 
1991-92  Annual  Fvmd.  Gathering  in  Chat- 
tanooga, Jackson,  Miss.,  and  New  Orleans, 
35  alumni  volunteers  raised  almost 
$40,000  in  pledges.  With  five  more  nights 
of  calling  planned,  they  are  also  well  on 
their  way  to  achieving  their  goal  of  $80,000 
in  pledges. 

In  addition  to  the  regularly  scheduled 
phonathons,  the  Office  of  Annual  Giving 
at  Sewanee  will  sponsor  student  group 
phonathans  this  spring.  To  be  held  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  the  student  group 
phonathons  will  pit  fraternities,  sororities, 
and  clubs  at  the  University  against  each 
other  in  a  competition  to  see  who  can  raise 
the  most  money  for  the  Annual  Fund. 
Their  combined  goal  is  $20,000  in 
pledges. 
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SCHOLARSHIP 


Sewanee  Summer  School  Set  for  1992 

The  Sewanee  Summer  School  for  1992  will  begin  on  June  9  and  conclude  on  July  20. 
"A  careful  selection  of  key  courses  taught  by  regular  members  of  the  Sewanee  faculty 
will  be  available  for  students  who  choose  to  take  advantage  of  the  pleasant  tempera- 
tures and  serene  atmosphere  which  prevail  on  the  Mountain  in  June  and  July.  Classes 
are  generally  very  small  and  the  atmosphere  is  academically  challenging,  though  per- 
sonal and  congenial,"  says  Professor  John  Reishman,  director  of  the  Summer  School. 

If  you  would  like  to  inquire  further  into  the  Sewanee  Summer  School  1992  program 
or  to  receive  a  catalogue  and  application  form  for  the  1992  session,  please  write  to: 
Professor  John  V.  Reishman,  director  of  the  Summer  School,  735  University  Avenue, 
Sewanee,  TN  37375-1000,  or  call  the  office  of  the  Summer  School  at  (615)  598-1248. 

Following  is  a  list  of  courses  for  the  Sewanee  Summer  School: 

•Anthropology  106.  Introductory  Anthropology.  Instructor:  Patricia  Gibson. 

•Anthropology  203.  (Tutorial)  Male  and  Female:  The  Anthropology  of  Genders. 
Instructor:  Patricia  Gibson 

•Biology  100.  Biology  and  Human  Affairs.  Instructor:  Ronald  Toll. 

•Classical  Language  101.  Classical  Mythology.  Instructor:  William  Bonds. 

•Classical  Language  351.  (Tutorial)  Greek  Literature  in  Transladon. 
Instructor:  William  Bonds. 

•English  101.  Literature  and  Composition  I.  InsUuctor:  Robert  Benson. 

•English  312.  (Tutorial)  Chaucer.  InsUuctor:  Robert  Benson. 

•English  317.  (Tutorial)  Modern  American  Fiction.  InsUiictor:  Henry  Ainold. 

•English  318.  (Tutorial)  Modern  American  Fiction  (Faulkner).  Instructor:  Henry 
Arnold. 

•English  319.  Modern  British  Ficdon.  Instructor:  Henry  Arnold. 

•Enghsh  318.  (Tutorial)  Modern  BriUsh  Fiction  (Joyce).  InsUuctor:  Henry 
Arnold. 

•Fine  Arts  104.  Survey  of  Western  Arts  II.  Instructor:  Gregory  Clark. 

•Fine  Arts  151.  Beginning  Drawing.  Instructor:  Edward  Carlos. 

•Fine  Arts  243.  (Tutorial)  Intermediate  Video/Film  ProducUon. 
Instructor:  Edward  Carlos. 

•Fine  Arts  261.  Intermediate  Photography.  Instructor:  Edward  Carlos. 

•Fine  Arts  281.  (Tutorial)  Intermediate  Sculpture.  Instructor:  Edward  Carlos. 

•Fine  Arts  291.  (Tutorial)  Intermediate  Paindng.  Instructor:  Edward  Carlos. 

•History  100.  Topics  in  Western  Civilization.  Instructor:  Arthur  Knoll. 

•History  375.  (Tutorial)  British  India.  Instiuctor:  Arthur  Knoll. 

•Mathematics  103.  Calculus:  A  Wridng  Course.  Instructor:  William  Priestly. 

•Mathematics  104.  Finite  Mathematics.  Instructor:  Sherwood  Ebey. 

•Philosophy  222.  Contemporary  Moral  Issues.  Instructor:  William  Garland. 

•Political  Science  105.  Introduction  to  Political  Theory.  Instiuctor:  Robert 
Pearigen. 

•Psychology  106.  Introduction  to  Psychology  II.  Instructor:  Nicole  Barenbaum. 

•Psychology  406.  (Tutorial)  Theories  of  Personality.  Instructor:  Nicole 
Barenbaum. 

•Religion  131.  Religion  in  the  Modern  World.  Instructor:  Larry  Garden. 

•Religion  391.  Southern  Religion.  Instructor:  Gerald  Smith. 

•Russian  and  Soviet  Studies  310.  Contemporary  Soviet  Culture. 
Instructor:  Mark  Preslar. 

•Spanish  203.  Intermediate  Spanish;  Intensive  Course.  Instructor:  Ruth  Sanchez. 

•Theatre  101.  Introduction  to  Theatre.  Instructor:  Peter  Smith. 


Groom  Receives 
National  Sdence 
Foundation  Grant 

Sewanee  Professor  of  Biology  Henrietta 
Groom  has  been  awarded  a  $17,965 
grant  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion to  study  the  patterns  of  speciation  of 
50  threatened  species  of  Hawaiian  spi- 
ders, discovered  in  1987  by  Groom's  col- 
league Rosemary  Gillespie. 

Although  they  belong  to  a  common 
genus,  the  spiders  in  Hawaii  are  more 
diverse  than  all  known  species  of  the  ge- 
nus in  the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 
The  ultimate  goal  of  Groom's  and 
Gillespie's  work  is  to  explain  the  mecha- 
nisms by  which  this  diversity  was  gener- 
ated. 

To  achieve  this  goal.  Groom  is  using 
sophisticated  DNA  sequencing  tech- 
niques to  augment  more  U  aditional  data 
used  to  determine  the  relationships 
among  species.  This  will  allow  her  to 
build  a  pattern  of  relationships  that  will 
reflect  the  history  of  the  species.  She  has 
already  begun  this  work,  analyzing  sev- 
eral of  the  species.  The  NSF  grant  will 
allow  her  to  finish  the  analysis  and  study 
the  mechanisms  involved  in  the  explo- 
sive diversification  of  this  group. 

The  results  of  Groom's  work  should 
have  broad  implications  in  the  study  of 
relationships  among  species,  not  only  in 
ecologically  diversifying  habitats  such  as 
Hawaii,  but  also  in  continental  habitats. 
In  addition.  Groom  hopes  her  work  will 
help  formulate  strategies  for  preserving 
these  fragile  species. 
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Sewanee  Writers' 
Conference  1992 

m  ^rom  July  21  through  August  2, 
»y  1992,  the  University  will  host  the 
JL  third  summer  session  of  the 
Sewanee  Writers'  Conference.  Sup- 
ported by  the  Dakin  Memorial  Fund  es- 
tablished through  the  estate  of  the  late 
Tennessee  Williams,  the  conference  will 
gather  a  distingtiished  faculty  to  provide 
instruction  and  criticism  through  work- 
shops and  craft  lectures  in  fiction,  po- 
etry, and  playwiiting. 

The  regular  faculty  will  include  John 
Casey,  Ellen  Douglas,  Amy  Hempel,  Tim 
O'Brien,  Joe  Ashby  Porter,  and  Robert 
Stone  in  fiction,  and  poets  Rachel 
Hadas,  Anthony  Hecht,  Donald  Justice, 
and  Charles  Martin.  Tina  Howe  and 
Wendy  Hammond  will  work  with  partici- 
pants interested  in  playwriting.  In  addi- 
tion, a  group  of  distinguished  writers, 
critics,  agents,  and  editors  will  visit  the 
conference  to  make  presentations  and 
join  discussions  with  members  of  the 
conference.  7\mong  others,  Georges  and 
Anne  Borchardt,  of  Georges  Borchardt, 
Inc.,  Literary  Agency,  C.  Michael  Curtis, 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Diana  Finch,  of 
Ellen  Levine  Literary  Agency,  Inc.,  David 
Godine,  of  David  R.  Godine  Publisher, 
Inc.,  Robert  Richman,  poetry  editor  of 
the  New  Criterion,  will  discuss  writing 
from  the  point  of  view  of  editing  and 
publishing. 

Monroe  Spears,  Peter  Taylor,  Jarvis 
Thurston,  Richard  Wilbur,  and  Mona 


Pulitzer-Prize  ivinning  poet  Donald  Justice,  above  ri^t,  will  he  a  faculty  member  at  the  1992 
Sewanee  Writers '  Corference.  Another  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  poet  Mona  Van  Duyn,  bottom  left,  will 
also  participate  in  the  cotference.  Photograph  by  Jim  Peters. 


Van  Duyn  will  be  in  residence  in 
Sewanee  during  all  or  part  of  the  confer- 
ence. Sidney  Burris,  Markjarman,  and 
William  Styron  will  visit.  All  will  give 
readings  or  lectures  and  be  frequent  visi- 
tors to  the  proceedings. 

"In  terms  of  the  distinction  of  the 
wi'iters  who  will  be  here  during  the  con- 
ference, this  will  be  the  strongest  gather- 
ing of  writers  in  the  country,"  says  Wyatt 
Prunty,  conference  director.  "Four  of  the 
poets  who  will  be  here — ^Anthony  Hecht, 
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Donald  Justice,  Mona  Van  Duyn,  and  Ri- 
chard Wilbur,  have  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 
Two  of  the  novelists — Peter  Taylor  and 
William  Styron — have  won  the  Pulitzer. 
And  three  writers  on  the  faculty — John 
Casey,  Tim  O'Brien,  and  Robert  Stone — 
have  received  the  National  Book  Award. 

'The  conference  is  a  credit  to  Sewanee 
having  informally  been  a  gathering  place 
for  some  of  the  finest  writers  of  this  cen- 
tury. The  conference  really  formalizes 
what  has  been  going  on  for  years." 


A  New  Defense  of  A  Passionate  Heart 

In  a  new  book,  Andreiu  Lytle  looks  at  a  virtually  forgotten  literary  masterpiece.  Sewanee  English  professw  Thomas  Carlson 
reflects  on  the  seemingly  endless  creative  energy  of  his  friend  and  former  teacher  who  is  known  to  many  simply  as  Mr  Lytle. 


This  spring,  Kristin:  A  Reading  by  Andrew 
Lytle  is  scheduled  to  be  published  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  Press.  In  his  latest  book,  Mr. 
Lytle  turns  his  creative  insight  to  a  much  over- 
looked literary  classic,  Nobel  Prize-winner  Sigrid 
Undset's  saga  of  Kristin  Lavransdatter.  Al- 
though little  has  been  luritten  on  this  classic 
trilogy,  Mr  Lytle  has  included  it  in  his  teaching 
for  nearly  half  a  century.  Mr  Lytle 's  former 
student  and  long-tim£  friend  Thomas  Carlson, 
a  Sewanee  professor  of  English,  has  contributed 
a  foreword  to  the  book,  which  he  has  allowed 
Sewanee  to  print. 

by  Thomas  Carlson,  C'63 

/n  1961  when  Andrew  Lytle  returned 
to  the  University  of  the  South  to  edit 
the  Sewanee  Review  and  teach  writ- 
ing, he  told  his  students  that  Creative 
Writing  was  an  arrogant  misnomer — "only 
God  creates" — and  changed  the  title  of  his 
course  to  Imaginative  Writing.  He  also 
told  us  that  "life  is  melodrama.  Only  art  is 
real."  We  knew  that  academic  life  at 
Sewanee  would  never  be  the  same.  Under 
his  guidance  we  tried  to  write  imagina- 
tively and  some  of  us  learned  how  to  read. 
In  a  course  called  Contemporary  Fiction 
we  studied  many  of  the  world's  great  nov- 
elists: Flaubert,  James,  Conrad,  Ford 
Madox  Ford,  Joyce,  and  Faulkner  Toward 
the  end  of  that  semester  when  we  thought 
we  had  mastered  Andrew  Lytle 's  critical 
methodology  and  were  ready  for  anything. 
War  and  Peace  demolished  our  peace  of 
mind  as  well  as  any  time  we  might  have 
spent  preparing  for  other  classes.  As  my 
roommate  remarked  on  the  eve  of  final 
examinations,  "It  ran  over  us  like  a  freight 
train  from  hell." 

Preparing  for  finals,  some  of  us  read  an 
essay  on  War  and  Peace  written  by  Andrew 
Lytle  almost  ten  years  earlier  in  which  he 
compared  Tolstoy's  novel  with  an  even 
longer  work  of  European  fiction:  "Only 
one  other  story,  Kristin  Lavransdatter,  al- 


lows the  reader  to  experience  so  fully  the 
variety  and  complexities  of  private  and 
public  action."  At  the  time  we  felt  some 
anxiety,  especially  those  of  us  intending 
to  continue  our  studies  with  Mr.  Lytle  the 
following  semester,  but  he  didn't  teach 
Kristin  in  any  of  his  courses  the  first  few 
years  at  Sewanee.  In  an  Imaginative  Writ- 
ing seminar  he  taught  Ananda 
Coomaraswamy,  Erich  Neumann,  and 
Heinrich  Zimmer  instead.  After  wiesding 
with  Coomaraswamy's  Christian  and  Ori- 
ental Philosophy  o/Art  during  one  particu- 
larly glim  all-nighter,  I  remember  think- 
ing that  Kristin  Lavransdatter  would  have 
been  a  snap  in  comparison.  I  had  a  lot  to 
learn. 

In  the  early  1960s  Emma  Bovary  de- 
manded most  of  Andrew  Lytle's  literary 
attention  and  sympathy. 
The  essay  that  emerged  in 
1965  revealed  better  than 
any  previous  literary  com- 
mentary his  unique  ability 
to  participate  in  the  imagi- 
native experience  provided 
by  the  text  and  provoked 
Allen  Tate's  astute  observa- 
tion that  Andrew  Lytle 
"wiites  about  Madame 
Bovary  as  if  he  had  written 
Flaubert's  masterpiece."  In 
no  earlier  essay  can  be 
found  such  sympathy  be- 
tween the  reader  and  the 
protagonist  whose  "quest 
for  the  sacrament  of  love" 
in  a  materialistic  society 
elicited  from  Mr.  Lytle  his 
most  poetic  and  affection- 
ate title:  "In  Defense  of  a 
Passionate  and  Incorrupt- 
ible Heart." 

Readers  familiar  with 
Andrew  Lytle's  literary 
criticism  may  recall  other 
women  whose  hearts  have 


been  defended  by  this  most  courtly  of 
readers:  Natasha  in  War  and  Peace,  Gretta 
Conroy  in  Joyce's  The  Dead,  Felicite  in 
Flaubert's  Three  Tales,  even  a  woman 
whom  Faulkner  later  called  a  whore — 
Isaac  McCaslin's  wife  in  Co  Doivn,  Moses. 
However,  all  those  hearts  beating  in  imi- 
son  sound  faint,  and  those  novels  appear 
"simple,"  in  Mr.  Lytle's  words,  when 
compared  with  Kristin  Lavransdatter's 
"inordinate  passion"  and  the  vast  range 
and  implication  of  her  fictional  world. 
The  title  of  this  study  may  seem  quietly 
understated  in  comparison  with  the  sub- 
ject. The  reason,  Mr.   Lytle  observed 


Andrew  Lytle  once  tqld  his  students  at 
Sewanee  that  '''life  is  melodrama.  Only 
art  is  real. " 
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when  asked  to  name  his  essay,  is  that  the 
appropriate  title  had  already  been  given 
to  another  woman.  Consider  this,  then, 
Andrew  Lytle's  finest  and  most  forceful 
defense  of  a  passionate  and  incorrupt- 
ible heart. 

-w"  ^r  ristin  Lavransdatter  is  that  one 
M^      special     work     of    literature 
M    m     which  in  structure,  character- 
ization, and  action  peculiarly  stimulates 
Andrew  Lytle's  imagination  and  sympa- 


thy. In  its  depiction  of  rural  manners  and 
mores  and  in  its  historical  milieu,  he 
clearly  finds  a  close  connection  between 
the  pre-industrial  South  and  medieval 
Europe.  "I  know  these  people.  I  grew  up 
with  them,"  he  once  told  a  startled  class 
before  discussion  of  the  novel  began. 

He  always  arrived  precisely  on  time, 
dressed  impeccably  in  a  dark  suit,  strid- 
ing purposefully  to  his  desk.  There  he 
would  ceremoniously  lift  a  black  ribbon 
fi'om  around  his  neck,  removing  from  a 


vest  or  shirt  pocket  his  father's  gold  watch, 
which  he  would  place  beside  the  podium 
where  it  remained  until  class  was  over. 
Other  artifacts  were  suspended  from  that 
ribbon:  a  gold  key  from  an  honorary  soci- 
ety, and  a  mysterious  gold  cylinder.  When 
a  bold  student  once  inquired  about  the 
purpose  of  that  cylinder  he  withdrew  from 
it  a  delicate  gold  toothpick  and  then  pro- 
duced ft^om  a  suit  pocket  a  strangely  bent 
ivory-colored  object  which,  he  explained, 
was  a  frontiersman's  toothpick  crafted 
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from  an  intimate  part  of  the  raccoon's 
anatomy.  We  never  asked  him  which  one 
he  preferred  to  use.  But  that  comfortable 
combination  of  earthiness  and  elegance 
characterized  every  class  and  every  en- 
counter outside  of  class  for  those  of  us  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  asked  to  sip  Southern 
bourbon  out  of  antique  silver  cups  beside 
the  hearth  or  on  the  porch  of  his  nine- 
teenth-century log  home  near  Sewanee. 
And  there  were  many  of  us. 

The  ceremonious  removal  of  watch 


Mr.  Lytie's  "confortable 
combination  of  earthiness  and 
elegance  characterized  every 
dass  and  every  encounter 
outside  of  dass. ..." 

and  ribbon  preceded  energetic,  dramatic 
classroom  discussion  in  which  we  sought 
what  Mr.  Lytle  called  "the  controlling  im- 
age" in  order  to  discover  the  essential 
meaning,  or  "enveloping  action,"  of  the 
text.  That  quest  usually  involved  far  more 
than  a  close  reading  of  the  novel  or  short 
story,  because  the  teacher  favored  novels 
with  a  strong  sense  of  history.  He  told  us 
that  "when  fiction  assimies  the  past  it 
places  an  extra  burden  upon  the  artist 
and  the  reader";  however,  we  could  never 
detect  any  slackening  of  pace,  any  inde- 
cision which  suggested  that  for  Andrew 
Lytle  the  burden  was  particularly  great. 
When  Kristin  Lavransdatter  was  the  as- 
signed text  (it  replaced  War  and  Peace  m 
the  late  1970s  when  Andrew  Lytle  re- 
turned to  Sewanee  from  a  two-year  stint 
of  farming  in  Kentucky),  Mr.  Lytle  would 
walk  into  class  with  the  book  opened  to 
the  scene  where  Kristin  first  encounters 
the  elf-maiden  beside  the  mountain 
stream.  After  reading  a  few  passages  in 
order  to  locate  the  controlling  image — 
the  wreath  of  gold — he  would  snap  his 
copy  of  Kristin  shut,  lay  it  beside  the  po- 
dium, lean  toward  the  class,  and  begin  to 
talk — extemporaneously  it  seemed — 
about  medieval  Scandinavian  history  and 
mythology. 

The  voice  we  heard  is  much  like  the 
voice  in  this  essay,  which  was  originally 
commissioned  by  St.  John's  Church  in 
Savannah,  Ga.,  as  part  of  its  sesquicen- 
tennial  celebradon.  The  commission  was 
made  possible  by  a  gift  from  Frank  E. 
Lankford,  Jr.,  a  former  student  of  An- 
drew Lytle's  at  the  University  of  the 
South.  Friends  and  students  gathered  in 
Savannah  early  in  June  of  1991  to  hear 
Mr.  Lytle  read  from  this  essay  and  to  con- 


verse with  him  about  Kristin 
Lavransdatli'K  The  tone  of  the  essay  is 
conversational  and  relaxed.  You  can  hear 
the  intonation  of  the  raconteur  whom 
Robert  Penn  Warren  called  "the  perfect 
teller  of  tiiles"  as  well  as  the  voice  of  the 
social  critic  recovering  in  Sigrid  Undset's 
novel  what  he  has  defended  in  his  own 
ficdon  and  essays,  a  community  of  crea- 
turehood  where  life  is  shared,  mysteri- 
ously and  precariously.  "I  entered  a  world 
that  lived  with  and  by  other  creatures," 
he  has  said  about  his  childhood.  "My 
grandchildren  and  their  ilk  are  unaware 
that  they  are  creatures.  I  am  closer  to  the 
twelfth  century  than  to  their  world." 

This  essay  will  help  recover  from  ne- 
glect a  twenUeth-century  masterpiece 
that  stands  in  opposidon  to  the  prevail- 
ing literary  taste  of  the  day.  It  will  also  aid 
those  who  wish  to  read  Andrew  Lytle's 
own  fiction  and  essays  with  greater  un- 
derstanding, in  particular  his  master- 
piece llie  Velvet  Horn.  Like  Kristin,  the 
creatures  of  Andrew  Lytle's  imagination 
discover  that  love  which  begins  in  the 
pagan  past — the  rites  of  fecundity — must 
rise  above  nature  in  order  to  survive.  The 
tensions  between  elf-maiden  and  Chris- 
tian mother,  the  woods  and  the  manor, 
the  old  dispensadon  and  the  new  are  fa- 
miliar modfs  in  Andrew  Lytle's  ficdon.  In 
Kristin  Lavransdatter,  the  choral  com- 
mentator on  the  folly  of  men  and  women 
is  Brother  Edvin,  who  loved  "not  the 
small  things  of  the  world.  .  .  but  the 
whole  world."  His  counterpart  in  The 
Velvet  Honi  is  Jack  Cropleigh,  life's  lover 
and  interpreter,  whose  final  words  illu- 
minate his  character  as  well  as  that  of  his 
creator:  "Remember Jack  Cropleigh  who 
learned  life  by  heart.  Learning  is  a  sur- 
feit. Let  it  spill."  The  learning  shared  in 
this  essay  reflects  nearly  90  years  of  expe- 
rience, knowledge,  and  understanding. 
No  one  who  has  known  Andrew  Lyde  as 
an  artist,  as  a  teacher,  and  most  of  all  as  a 
friend  is  likely  to  forget  what  it  means  to 
learn  life  by  heart  and  to  let  that  learning 
generously,  abundandy,  spill.  B 
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Health 
Care 
at  the 
Crossroads 

by  Robert  Bradford 
Photographs  by  Stephen  Alvarez 

r.  Paul  Erwin, 
C'79,  leaves 
Interstate  75 
at  the  small 
town  of  Cary- 
\alle  and  be- 
gins his  jovir- 
ney.  His  direc- 
tions tell  him 
to  follow  a 
paved  road  for 
a  few  miles  un- 
til it  becomes  a 
dirt  road.  The 
dirt  road  will 
take  him  to 
Stony  Fork. 

The  road 
winds  through 
the  mountains 
of  east  Tennes- 
see like  a  cop- 
perhead. Erwin  tops  a  bluff  and  looks 
down  into  a  valley,  hi  the  distance  he  can 
see  the  signs  of  strip  mining,  once  the 
lifeblood  of  places  like  Stony  Fork.  To- 
day, most  of  the  mines  are  closed. 

He  has  travelled  a  mere  six  miles  from 
the  interstate  as  the  crow  flies,  and  now 
he  is  in  another  world.  Shacks  and  mo- 
bile homes  pop  up  on  both  sides  of  the 
dirt  road,  bellowing  smoke  through 
makeshift  chimneys.  Overalls  and  tat- 
tered dresses  hang  on  clotheslines.  Can- 
nibalized cars  that  have  not  been  on  the 
road  for  decades  rust  in  cluttered  yards. 
There  are  none  of  the  stores  or  gas 
stations  or  fast  food  restaurants  which 


Paul  Erwin,  C'79,  drives  the  backroads  of  east  Tennessee  as  a  regional  health  officer,  battling  a  cyi 


dot  1-75  in  Stony  Fork,  a  community  of 
roughly  500  people.  There  are  jtist  the 
shacks  and  a  school  where  abotit  60  chil- 
dren attend  kindergarten  through 
twelfth  grade.  Erwin  enters  the  school 
and  goes  to  work. 

"If  you  want  a  picture  of  health  in  ru- 
ral east  Tennessee,  then  you  need  to  go 
to  the  school  systems,"  says  Erwin,  a  re- 
gional health  officer  who  coordinates 
rural  health  care  for  22  counties  in  east 
Tennessee  for  the  state  Department  of 
Health. "When  the  school  system  fails, 
I  have  a  health  problem." 

Erwin  has  come  to  Stony  Fork  to  as- 
sess the  health  care  needs  of  this  isolated 
community.  He  talks  with  regional  dental 
director  Dr.  David  Brumley,  who  also 
works  for  the  Department  of  Health. 
Brumley  ti  avels  from  one  rural  school  to 
another,  setting  up  a  portable  dentist's 
office  in  classrooms,  attics,  or  principal's 


offices.  The  vast  majority  of  children  in 
places  like  Stony  Fork  will  not  see  a  dentist 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  many  have 
never  seen  a  dentist.  So  the  dentist  comes 
to  them. 

Becatise  the  children  see  a  dentist  so 
infrequently,  Brumley  uses  a  sealant  to 
stop  decay  rather  than  using  the  tradi- 
tional method  of  filling  cavities.  Over  the 
course  of  a  year,  he  will  seal  more  than 
6,500  teeth  in  east  Tennessee. 

While  Erwin  is  pleased  with  the  dental 
care  that  his  department  provides  to  the 
children  of  Stony  Fork,  there  is  much  that 
bothers  him  about  the  overall  health  care 
needs  of  the  community.  He  asks  Stony 
Fork  Principal  Hugh  Perry  about  the 
problems  the  community  faces. 

"When  there's  an  emergency  it  takes  30 
minutes  to  get  an  ambulance  across  the 
mountain.  If  it's  iced  over,  it  takes  a  lot 
longer,"  Perry  says.  "People  used  to  work 
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if  poor  health,  poverty,  and  a  lack  of  education. 


in  the  mines  around  here,  but  now  most  of 
the  mines  are  shut  down.  Most  of  the 
people  are  unemployed  or  on  welfare.  It's 
gettin'  kinda  bad." 

"What's  the  solution?"  Erwin  asks. 

"I  don't  think  there  is  one,"  Perry  says. 

As  Erwin  leaves  Stony  Fork,  following 
the  winding  dirt  road  back  to  the  inter- 
state, he  is  clearly  concerned  and  frus- 
trated. "If  this  is  the  most  direct  route  to 
the  tertiary  care  center,  then  imagine 
what's  going  to  happen  in  the  winter  when 
you  have  a  foot  of  snow  up  here  and  a 
woman  goes  into  premature  labor?"  He 
knows  the  likely  answer.  The  woman  and 
her  baby  experience  a  very  difficult  birth, 
the  baby  develops  health  problems,  and 
the  cycle  that  Erwin  sees  everyday — a  cycle 
of  poverty,  poor  health,  and  a  lack  of  edu- 
cation— continues. 

"Attacking  the  cycle  in  any  one  spot 
alone  is  never  going  to  get  you  anywhere. 


You  can't  see  it  as  an  isolated  health 
problem  because  answers  that  deal  only 
with  health  don't  get  you  out  of  the  vi- 
cious cycle.  You  really  have  to  address  it 
on  all  fronts  simultaneously — providing  a 
good  education,  providing  an  environ- 
ment in  which  employment  and  job  se- 
curity are  possible,  and  providing  an  en- 
vironment in  which  appropriate  health 
services  are  available  and  accessible." 

For  the  last  four  years  Erwin  has 
been  battling  the  cycle — in  east  Ten- 
nessee, in  Nepal,  in  Pakistan.  The 
son  of  a  physician  "who  was  one  of 
the  last  of  the  general  practitioners 
that  carried  a  black  bag  and  made 
house  calls  in  North  Alabama,"  Erwin 
has  been  exposed  to  the  issues  of  ru- 
ral health  all  his  life.  But  it  wasn't  un- 
til he  went  to  Nepal  as  a  fourth-year 
University  of  Alabama  at  Birmingham 
medical  student  in  1983  that  he  made 
the  decision  to  make  rural  health  his 
life's  work. 

"We  flew  into  a  remote  area  in 
Nepal,  which  is  most  of  the  country, 
and  then  trekked  for  several  days  to  an 
isolated  village  area  scattered  over  the 
hills.  For  about  a  month,  we  camped 
out  in  tents,"  he  recalls. 

"The  objectives  were  very  basic — 
simply  to  assess  the  health  care  needs  of 
a  remote  village  population  and  pass 
that  information  on  to  the  government 
health  services  in  a  way  that  they  could 
work  with  the  local  community,  making 
priorities  to  address  those  health  care 
needs  that  were  identified. 

"The  whole  gamut  of  health  care  in 
the  areas  we  went  to,  whether  it's  preven- 
tive, promotive,  or  curative,  is  almost 
completely  lacking.  For  the  children  it's  a 
vicious  cycle  of  infectious  diseases,  pri- 
marily diarrheal  diseases  and  respiratory 
tract  infections,  and  malnutrition.  One 
thing  puts  you  at  risk  for  another  thing, 
and  one  starts  this  downward  spiral.  And 
the  end  result  is  death." 

In  Nepal,  Erwin  worked  with  Dr.  John 
Bryant,  who  was  then  head  of  the  inter- 
national health  office  of  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

He  was  struck  by  Bryant's  definition  of 
public  health.  "Dr.  Bryant  framed  the 
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public  health  issue  for  me  as  an  ethical 
one,  as  one  that  applied  the  principles  of 
social  justice  to  formulate  health  systems 
that  truly  address  and  identify  needs." 

Influenced  by  Bryant  and  excited  by 
the  opportunities  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional health,  Erwin  left  Nepal  with  a 
commitment  to  provide  health  services 
to  people  in  rural  areas.  Upon  returning 
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A  portable  dentist's  office,  left,  provides  care  for 
students  in  rural  schools  who  otherurise  might  not 
see  a  dentist.  Below,  Erurin  treats  a  patient  in  a 
Rogersinlle  clinic. 

to  the  United  States,  he  completed  his 
residency  in  internal  medicine  in 
Roanoke,  Va.,  and  then  went  to  Johns 
Hopkins  University  to  earn  a  master's  de- 
gree in  ptiblic  health. 

After  completing  his  work  at  Hopkins, 
Erwin,  his  wife,  Renee  Hyatt,  also  a  doctor, 
and  their  fotir-week-old  daughter,  Jenny 
Rose,  accepted  a  two-year  assignment  in 
Pakistan.  They  were  determined  to  apply 
the  theories  of  public  health  and  social  justice 
to  a  people  desperately  in  need  of  both. 

While  in  Pakistan,  they  travelled  to 
Baba  Island,  a  28-acre  patch  of  land  in  the 
harbor  of  Karachi  where  6,700  fishermen 
and  their  families  live.  Among  industrial- 
ized nations,  an  infant  mortality  rate  of  20 
deaths  per  1,000  live  births  is  considered 
high;  in  Baba  Island,  the  infant  mortality 
rate  is  200  deaths  per  1 ,000  live  births. 

'The  fishermen  we  talked  to  were  an- 
gry," Erwin  explains.  'They  put  their  fin- 
ger on  the  issue — 'Our  babies  are  sick  be- 
fore they're  even  born.'  And  they  were  ex- 
acdy  right. 

"We  were  looking  at  a  situation  where 
the  local  leaders  in  the  community  had 
never  even  met  the  district  health  olficer 
that  had  responsibility  for  their  island. 
With  our  help,  the  leaders  were  able  to  go 


to  the  district  health  officer  with  us 
standing  next  to  them  and  say,  'It's  got  to 
stop.  You've  got  to  stop  siphoning  off 
monies  that  are  supposed  to  go  to  this  is- 
land for  immunizations.'  By  supporting 
and  facilitating  with  things  that  can  make 
a  difference,  things  like  government 
health  services,  you  can  promote  great 
change  in  people  who  have  known  only 
poor  conditions  for  generations.  It  really 
empowered  those  people." 

Serving  as  doctors,  educators,  motiva- 
tors, and  social  activists,  the  Erwins 
worked  daily  with  the  people  of  Pakistan. 
When  they  left  in  August  1990,  they  real- 
ized that  many  of  the  problems  that  they 
saw  would  not  go  away  for  generations, 
but  they  had  helped  members  of  the 
community  take  health  issues  into  their 
own  hands.  They  had  helped  people 
raise  their  voice  to  government  officials, 
and  their  message  was  clear.  "Injustice, 
inequity,  and  indignity  have  got  to  stop." 

The  transidon  firom  Pakistan  to  east  Ten- 
nessee was  a  natural  one  for  Erwin.  When 
he  came  to  Tennessee  in  November  1990 
to  coordinate  public  health  for  22  rural 
coundes,  the  parallels  between  life  in  the 
so  called  third  world  and  the  United 
States  were  disturbing.  As  he  drove  the 
country  roads  of  east  Tennessee,  he  saw  a 
lack  of  health  care  accessibility  and  avail- 


ability, a  lack  of  emphasis  on  preventive 
medicine,  and  a  lack  of  what  he  sees  as 
the  two  most  pressing  health  care  needs 
that  face  rural  populations — prenatal 
care  and  family  planning. 

Sitdng  in  his  regional  office  in  Knox- 
ville,  surrounded  by  bright  orange  and 
green  furniture  fi"om  the  1970s,  Erwin 
discusses  the  role  of  public  health  for  the 
clients  that  he  sees  daily  as  an  adminis- 
trator, health  manager,  and  physician. 

"The  mission  of  public  health,  ac- 
cording to  the  Institute  of  Medicine,  is 


"How  do  you  allow  for  public 
health 's  addressing  the  healdi 
care  needs  of  ^  poor  ivithout 
fiirdier  encouraging  a  two-tiered 
health  system — one  for  die  rich, 
a  private  system,  and  one  for 
the  poor,  a  public  system  ?" 


assuring  condidons  in  which  people  can 
be  healthy.  That's  quite  a  mission.  How 
do  you  allow  for  public  health's  address- 
ing the  health  care  needs  of  the  poor 
without  further  encouraging  a  two-dered 
health  system — one  for  the  rich,  a  private 
system,  and  one  for  the  poor,  a  public 
system?  From  where  I  sit,  you  do  it  by 
committing  yourself  to  public  health 
serving  as  the  voice  for  people  in  poverty. 
The  educational  system  is  not  the  voice 
for  poor  people;  the  political  system  is 
certainly  not  serving  that  role.  By  com- 
mitting public  health  to  its  three  core 
functions  of  assessment,  policy  develop- 
ment, and  assurance,  you're  in  a  position 
to  become  a  voice  for  people  in  poverty." 
Erwin  has  developed  this  philosophy 
from  a  healthy  blend  of  idealism  and 
pragmatism.  He  knows  that  he  simply 
does  not  have  the  resources  to  properly 
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"Public  health  must  become  a  va. 
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serve  the  vast  area  that  his  district  en- 
compasses. He  supervises  six  physicians 
who  cover  from  one  to  five  counties; 
most  of  the  county  health  departments 
are  staffed  by  nurse  practitioners  and 
public  health  nurses.  So  he  realizes  that 
he  must  work  to  mobilize  the  people 
whom  he  serves  if  they  are  to  receive 
proper  health  care. 

"Doctors  are  not  the  answer  in  places 
like  Stony  Fork.  The  answer  is  trying  to 
recruit  and  train  more  mid-level  provid- 
ers who  can  do  the  vast  majority  of  what 
needs  to  be  done  and  ideally  recruiting 
people  from  the  communities  that  need 
help,"  he  says. 

"I've  been  thinking  of  employing  a 
system  of  community  health  workers 
similar  to  the  system  we  worked  in  Paki- 
stan. If  my  concern  is  with  the  health  of 
the  entire  family,  then  one  way  of  not 
only  getting  to  those  who  never  come  to 
the  health  department,  particularly 
those  in  poverty  who  are  in  greatest 
need,  would  be  looking  at  the  possibility 
of  training  people  from  the  communi- 
ties. They  may  have  little  education  or  no 
education;  it  doesn't  matter. 


"You  train  them  primarily  as  health 
motivators  in  the  most  basic  preventive 
areas — infant  and  child  health  care,  im- 
munizations, nutrition,  family  planning, 
prenatal  care,  and  adult  diseases.  \bu  work 
with  these  community  health  workers  in 
such  a  way  that  they  go  into  the  homes 
and  not  only  serve  as  a  means  of  educa- 
tion but  as  a  means  of  motivation.  This  is 
the  model  that  we  were  using  in  Pakistan 
and  is  being  used  across  the  world." 

While  Erwin  believes  that  a  network  of 
community  health  workers  will  do  much 
to  improve  the  lives  of  people  in  east 
Tennessee,  he  knows  these  workers  can- 
not provide  relief  for  the  critical  lack  of 
resources  in  the  region.  They  cannot 
help  the  pregnant  woman  in  Stony  Fork 
who  goes  into  premature  labor  and  is  45 
minutes  away  from  the  nearest  hospital. 
They  cannot  help  a  heart  attack  victim  in 
Hancock  County  get  to  a  critical  care 
unit  in  Knoxville.  They  cannot  buy  books 
for  students  in  Cocke  County  that  would 
provide  them  with  the  most  current  in- 
formation about  health  issues. 

During  the  years  that  Paul  Erwin  has 
been  treating  the  poor  and  dispossessed, 
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he  has  come  to  one  inescapable  conclu- 
sion— the  health  care  system  in  America 
must  be  re-evaluated  and  reformed. 

"Health  has  become  a  business,  and 
that's  an  indictment  of  our  society.  We 
need  to  take  health  out  of  the  business 
arena  and  put  it  back  in  the  arena  in  which 
I  think  it's  proper — and  that  arena  has  to 
do  with  justice,"  he  says. 

"Part  of  the  reason  we  have  these  health 
problems  stems  from  the  Reagan  mental- 
ity that  you  just  have  to  pull  yourself  up  by 
your  bootstraps  to  break  this  vicious  cycle 
of  poverty,  ill  health,  and  a  lack  of  educa- 
tion. But  when  people  don't  have  boot- 
straps or  even  boots  to  begin  with,  it's  sort 
of  ludicrous  to  even  talk  in  those  terms. 

"It  all  gets  back  to  political  will  and 
commitment.  This  nation  has  the  re- 
sources, has  the  wherewithal,  has  the  in- 
tellect. I  think  if  the  right  social  environ- 
ment was  encouraged,  we  could  address 
these  problems  on  a  national  basis.  But 
I've  not  seen  anyone  on  the  national  level 
with  that  kind  of  commitment;  so  we've  been 
able  to  achieve  very  little  as  a  nation.'  ■ 


THEOLOGY 


From  the  Dean 

I  was  surprised  and  delighted  with  the 
number  of  you  who  took  time  and  energy 
to  respond  to  my  first  Seu>anee  column.  Al- 
though some  common  themes  emerged 
fi-om  those  responses,  each  of  you  experi- 
enced Sewanee  in  a  unique  way.  Your  per- 
sonal experience  deserves  a  personal  re- 
ply; and  I  am  slowly  trying  to  write  to  each 
one.  I  have  been  especially  encouraged 
that  virtually  everyone — those  who  loved 
their  years  on  the  Mountain  and  those 
who  didn't,  those  who  approve  of  the 
Sewanee  of  the  '80s  and  those  who  are 
critical — offered  their  prayers  and  support 
for  our  common  mission  in  the  church 
and  society  of  the  '90s.  Your  advice  and 
suggestions  are  already  helping  us,  and  we 
will  always  welcome  your  ideas  and  view- 
points. My  first  pledge  to  you  was  to  listen. 
Thanks  to  you,  that  listening  has  begun  to 
bear  fruit. 

How  else  are  we  working  to  involve  you 
more  directly  in  the  life  and  mission  of  the 
seminary?  Three  items  top  the  list  of 
alumni/ae  priorities  for  my  first  two  years: 
1 )  calling  someone  to  an  important  new 
position,  2)  developing  continuing  educa- 
tion programs,  and  3)  planning  special 
alumni/ae  events. 

1)  We  are  actively  searching  for  a 
church  relations  officer,  who  will  hold  a 
joint  appointment  in  the  School  of  Theol- 
ogy and  the  University  Relations  office  and 
whose  primary  task  will  be  to  deal  with 
seminary  alumni/ae  and  their  issues.  He 
or  she  will  spend  a  lot  of  time  "in  the  field," 
visiting  with  you,  listening  to  your  con- 
cerns and  ideas,  and  reporting  them  back 
to  me.  We  hope  that  this  person  will  serve 
as  a  creative  liaison  between  the  institution 
and  its  graduates  so  that  Sewanee  will  still 
function  as  your  seminary  long  after  your 
"commencement. " 

2)  We  are  inaugurating  next  year  a  se- 
ries of  modular  courses  which  we  hope  will 
be  relevant  to  the  interests  and  needs  of 
alums  and  other  regional  clergy  and  laity. 
The  unique  pedagogical  aspect  of  these 
courses  will  be  the  inclusion  of  current 
M.Div.  and  M.A.  students  as  well.  Those  of 


you  who  come  back  for  these  workshops 
will  be  participating  in  continuing  edu- 
cation for  your  own  growth,  but  you  will 
also  be  teaching  current  seminarians  out 
of  your  own  experiences  in  the  "real 
world." 

3)  In  the  past,  many  alumni/ae  have 
enjoyed  and  benefited  from  a  return  to 
Sewanee  for  the  DuBose  lectures  and 
other  events.  In  recent  years,  these  events 
were  cut  back  in  various  ways  and  atten- 
dance has  fallen.  Beginning  this  spring, 

It  is  essential  to  understand  ffiat 
theologixxd  education  be^ns  long 

before  seminary  and.  that  it 
should,  continue  kmgc^ier 
seminary. 

we  are  involving  alumni/ae  representa- 
tives in  the  planning  of  all  future  pro- 
grams, lectures,  workshops,  etc.  Next  fall, 
we  will  restore  the  DuBose  lectures  to 
their  former  glory.  We  have  invited  one 
of  the  currently  most  prominent  North 
American  theologians,  Douglas  John  Hall, 
to  give  the  lectures.  We  also  plan  to  hold 
five  practical  workshops  during  those 
days — some  led  by  present  faculty  mem- 
bers, others  perhaps  by  some  of  you — 
and  we  will  once  again  host  what  we  hope 
will  be  a  large  alumni/ae  banquet. 

Other  plans  are  under  discussion 
ranging  fi-om  regional  seminary  alumni/ 
ae  gatherings  to  a  regular  School  of  The- 
ology newsletter  to  a  dean-  or  facvilty-led 
affordable  tour  of  English  cathedrals  and 
churches. 

It  is  essential  to  vmderstand  that  theo- 
logical education  begins  long  before 
seminary  (e.g.,  everything  from  Sunday 
School  to  college  to  the  slings  and  arrows 
of  life  experiences)  and  that  it  should 
continue  long  after  seminary.  The  M.Div. 
years  focus  that  education  intensely  and, 
we  hope,  prepare  a  foundation  for  a  life 


time  of  minisUy.  But  all  too  many  gradu- 
ates of  all  seminaries  struggle  in  their 
callings  or  even  leave  the  ordained  min- 
istry altogether — and  most  cite  a  lack  of 
adequate  preparation  and  the  lack  of 
ongoing  spiritual  and  practical  resources 
as  a  principal  cause.  Through  programs 
like  EFM  and  DOCC,  through  the 
M.Div./M.A.  curricula,  and  through 
continuing  education  (both  the  D.Min. 
and  the  new  module  courses),  we  at 
Sewanee  want  to  provide  nurture  for 
those  needs  however  we  can.  We,  in  turn, 
need  your  support,  advice,  and  partici- 
pation. I  hope  to  see  many  of  you  here 
next  year  and  for  many  years  thereafter. 

Hayden  Elected  to 
National  Council 
of  Churches 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Carleton  Hayden,  associ- 
ate dean  of  the  School  of 
Theology,  was  recently  ap- 
pointed to  a  second  four- 
year  term  on  the  General 
Board  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  by 
the  Most  Rev.  Edmund  Browning,  pre- 
siding bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  is 
the  largest  and  most  representative  ecu- 
menical body  in  the  United  States. 
Hayden's  second  term  will  run  fi-om 
1992-96.  Hayden  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  General  Board  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
on  November  12-15,  1991. 
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SPORTS 


Women's  Basketball 

First-year  coach  Ciabbv 
Lisella  has  brought  an  in- 
tense and  enthusiastic  ap- 
proach to  the  women's  pio- 
gram  and  the  Tigers  have 
gotten  off  to  a  solid  stait. 
Lisella  took  over  a  team  thai 
won  but  five  games  last  sea- 
son. The  Tigers  have  ali  eadv 
picked  up  impressive  wins 
over  Atlanta  Chrisdan,  Ogle- 
thorpe, Fisk,  and  Webster 

"We  still  have  a  long  way 
to  go,  but  we  are  playing 
hard  and  improving  each 
day.  We  have  gotten  very  good  play  out  of 
our  captains,  Carol  Jones  and  Lynda 
Motes.  I  think  we  are  building  on  some- 
thing very  posidve  here,"  says  Lisella. 

Indeed,  Jones  and  Motes  have  been 
the  leaders  for  the  Tigers  thus  far.  Jones, 
ajunior  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  averaging 
12  points  and  8  rebounds  a  game.  Motes, 
a  junior  from  Shelbyville,  Tenn.,  is  the 
team  top  scorer,  averaging  13  points  a 
game,  and  also  leads  the  team  in  steals. 
Sophomore  Missy  Trushel  of  Nashville 
and  freshman  Mary  Rossi  of  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  have  also  been  instrumental  in  the 
Tigers'  success. 

The  women  should  peak  in  late  Feb- 
ruary as  they  prepare  for  the  WIAC 


Championship,  to  be  played  on  the  cam- 
pus of  Maryville  College  on  February  27. 

Men's  Basketball 

Second-year  coach  Daniel  Chu  and  his 
Sewanee  Tigers  have  found  the  going 
difficult  in  the  early  part  of  the  1991-92 
,^  season.  Sewanee  has  mustered  but  two 
^  wins  against  1 1  defeats  and  dropped  all 
g  three  Southern  Collegiate  Athledc  Con- 
5  ference  games  to  date.  The  Tigers'  two 
^  wins  came  against  Oneonta  State  of  New 
5  York,  89-86,  and  Fontbonne  College  of 
|,St.  Louis,  68-62. 

^       "  We  have  struggled  to  this  point,"  says 

Chu,  "but  I 
think  our 
younger 
guys  have 
gained  an 
enormous 
amount  of 
experience. 
We  should 
be  much  im- 
proved over 
the  second 
half  of  our 
season." 

There 
have  been 
bright  spots 
in  this  diffi- 
cult season 
for  the  Ti- 
gers. Junior  guard  John  Richards  of 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  has  led  the  conference 
in  free  throw  shooting.  Sophomore 
Chris  Millen  of  Adanta,  Ga.,  has  been  the 
Tigers'  best  all-around  player.  The 
versatile  6'5"  Millen  has 
been  a  leader  in  re- 
bounding 
steals,  and 
scoring. 

Fresh- 
man     have 

played  a  key  role  in  Sewanee's  season 
thus  far.  Eric  Ochel,  a  6'3"  guard  from 
Dallas,  Texas,  has  led  the  squad  in  scor- 
ing. The  talented  freshman  has  hit  30 
three-point  attempts  already  this  season 


and  is  second  on  the  team  in  assists.  Dante 
Allen  of  Fayetteville,  Tenn.,  has  started  ev- 
ery game  at  the  point  guard  position.  He 
has  led  the  Tigers  in  minutes  played  and 
assists.  Terry  Readus  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  and  the  Baylor  School  has  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  outstanding  athlete 
with  fine  defensive  abilities. 

Despite  a  rough  beginning,  the  best 
days  for  these  Tigers  lie  ahead.  With  three 
solid  upper  classmen  and  seven  talented 
freshmen,  Sewanee  will  be  much  im- 
proved team  before  the  close  of  the  1991- 
92  season. 


Sophomore  Chris  Millen 
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Leslie  Trimble  helped 
lead  the  field  hodtey 
team  to  a  corference 
championship 


SPORTS 


Field  Hockey 

The  Sewanee  field  hockey  team  com- 
pleted an  outstanding  season  this  fall  un- 
der second  year  coach  Chapman  Davis. 
The  Tigers  finished  the  season  with  a  12-5 
record  and  were  champions  of  the  Ken- 
tucky-Indiana-Tennessee (KIT)  confer- 
ence. The  women  defeated  Bellarmine 
College  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  overtime,  3-2 
to  win  the  KIT  title.  Freshman  Cameron 
Graham  of  Durham,  N.C.,  scored  the  win- 
ning goal  in  overtime  for  Sewanee. 

"Our  girls  truly  deserved  the  title,"  said 
Davis,  "we  wanted  it  so  badly,  and  we 
worked  so  hard  for  it." 

Senior  captain  Leslie  Trimble  of 
Fairfax,  Va.,  led  the  way  for  Sewanee,  pro- 
viding excellent  leadership  and  ability. 
Trimble  scored  1 3  goals  on  the  season  and 
was  credited  with  5  assists.  Junior  Katy 
Teague  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  contributed  10 
goals  and  6  assists.  Both  Trimble  and 
Teague  were  named  to  the  All-KIT  first 
team. 


Swimming 

The  Sewanee  men's  and  women's  swim 
teams  have  gotten  off  to  a  positive  start 
this  season  under  coach  Mary  Kay 
Samko.  The  swimmers  fared  well  in  the 
Transylvania  Invitational  in  early  Decem- 
ber. Coach  Samko  was  pleased  with  her 
squad's  performance  and  was  impressed 
with  their  desire  to  improve. 

The  Sewanee  men  are  led  by  senior 
Hal  Noelke  of  San  Angelo,  Texas.  Noelke 
swims  lreesl\  le  and  the  individual  medley 


and  ctnild  prove  to  be  one  of  Sewanee's 
all-time  best.  Senior  Mason  Hardy  of  Co- 
lumbia, S.C.,  and  newcomer  Hunter 
Crose  of  Hilton  Head,  S.C.,  should  pro- 
vide solid  performances. 

The  women  are  led  by  lone  senior 
Carolyn  Barringer  of  Hong  Kong. 
Barringer  swims  freestyle,  backstroke, 
and  the  individual  medley  for  the  Tigers. 
Junior  Libba  Manning  of  Gtintersville, 
Ala.,  swiins  backstroke  and  freestyle  for 
the  women. 
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Sewanee  swimmers  are  off  to  a  good  start  under  coach  Mary  Kay  Samko. 


Carl  Cravens  could  break  Sewanee  '$  all-time  rushing 

Football 

We  celebrated  100  years  of  football  at 
Sewanee  in  1991,  and  fifth-year  coach  Bill 
Samko  and  his  squad  would  not  waste  the 
opportunity  to  make  the  celebration  spe- 
cial. The  fighting  Tigers  finished  with  an 
impressive  7-1-1  record  and  have  compiled 
13  wins  in  the  past  two  seasons.  This  was  a 
special  year  for  football  at  Sewanee,  and 
this  was  no  doubt  a  special  team.  Even 
more  excidng  for  Samko  than  this  past 
season,  is  the  fact  that  the  Tigers  will  lose 
only  four  seniors  to  graduation  and  the 
oudook  for  1992  is  bright.  But  this  was  a 
season  which  saw  outstanding  team  and 


record  next  season. 


individual  perfor- 

mances. 

Heading  the  Sewa- 
nee football  honor 
roll  is  sophomore  tail- 
back Carl  Cravens. 
The  Ailington,  Texas, 
native  shattered  Bill 
Johnson's  1965  record  for  most  rushing 
yardage  in  a  season  and  eclipsed  his  own 
mark  set  a  season  ago  for  most  rushing 
attempts  in  a  season.  Cravens  is  on  line  to 
break  the  Sewanee  career  rushing  record 
by  the  middle  of  next  season.  For  his  out- 
standing performance  this  fall.  Cravens 
was  named  the  Southern  Collegiate  Ath- 
lefic  Conference  offensive  player  of  the 
year. 

Six  other  players  joined  Cravens  on 
the  All-Conference  team.  Offensive  line- 
man Jason  Forrester  of  Columbia,  Ala., 
was  a  dominant  force  in  Cravens'  rushing 
success  and  will  be  considered  the  top  re- 


turning SCAC  lineman  in  1992.  Sopho- 
more punter  Marc  Elmore  of  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  led  the  conference  in  punting 
with  a  38.5  average  and  made  the  All 
SC]AC  team  for  a  second  straight  year. 

The  defense,  led  by  defensive  coordi- 
nator Alan  Logan,  was  stellar  once  again 
in  1991.  Junior  defensive  end  Mike 
Johnson  of  Rossville,  Ga.  broke 
Sewanee's  single  season  record  for  most 
tackles  for  losses.  Johnson  was  twice 
named  the  SCAC  defensive  player  of  the 
week.  Senior  linebacker  Bryan  Petty  of 
Whitwell,  Tenn.,  made  all-SCAC  for  the 
third  sUaight  season.  Junior  safety  Mike 
Mondelli  of  Nashville  and  1990  Ail- 
American  cornerback  Frank  Greer  were 
also  named  first-team  all  SCAC. 

—Mark  Peeler,  C'84 
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'28 


John  K  Crawford 
33  Bay  Vieiv  Drive 
Portland,  ME  04103 


'29 


William  C.  Schoolfield 

45 1 8  Roland  Avenue,  Apt.  #3 

Dallas,  rX  75219 


'33 

Edwin  I.  Hatch 

3425  Wood  Valley  Road,  N.W. 

Atlanta,  GA  30327 

34 

John  Fain  Cravens 
30  Ridgeland 
Tuscaloosa,  AL  35406 


'30 


'35 


Edward  W.  Watson 

1065  South  Lakemont  Circle,  Apt. 

#102 

Winter  Park,  EL  32792 


'32 


Robert  B.  Sears 

2818 Avmel Avenue,  S.W. 

Roanoke,  VA  24015 


The  Rev.  Edward  Harrison 
360  West  Brainerd  Street 
PensacoUi,  EL  32501 

Arthur  Ben  Chitty  of  Sewanee 
appeared  as  a  guest,  on  Septem- 
ber 23,  1991,  on  NBC's  Unsolved 
Mysteries,  discussing  the  John 
Wilkes  Booth  legend. 


Kellennann  Receives  Humanitarian  Award 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Kellermann, 
C'33,  was  recently  honored  for 
his  achievements  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Alcoholism 
and  Drug  Dependence.  He  re- 
ceived the  council's  Humanitar- 
ian Award  for  two  of  his  written 
works:  A  Guide  for  the  Family  of  the 
Alcoholic  and  A  Merry-Go-Round 
Named  Denial. 

The  Humanitarian  Award  is 
the  top  award  of  the  National 
Council  on  Alcoholism  and 
Drug  Dependence.  Past  recipients  have  included  former 
President  Gerald  Ford,  George  Meaney,  Betty  Ford,  and  Nancy 
Reagan. 

Kellermann's  A  Merry-Go-Round  Named  Denial  is  the  most 
widely  tised  pamphlet  in  the  field  of  alcoholism  and  drug  de- 
pendence. Distributed  by  both  Al-Anon  and  the  Hazelden 
Foundation,  the  work  has  had  enormous  influence  since  its 
publication.  He  has  written  four  additional  pamphlets  which 
are  published  by  Hazelden,  the  largest  publisher  of  alcoholism 
literature  in  the  nation,  and  approximately  one  million  of  his 
works  are  sold  or  distributed  each  year. 

Kellermann  has  been  active  in  the  field  for  nearly  30  years, 
particularly  in  North  C]arolina,  where  he  is  a  founding  member 
of  the  National  Council  on  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Dependence 
Charlotte  affiliate.  He  and  his  wife,  Gwendolyn,  live  in 
Charlotte.  ■ 
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Robert  A.  Holloway 
5700  Sandalwood  Drive 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70806 


'37 


Augustus  T.  Gray  don 
1 1  iMurel  Graydon 
Columbia,  SC  29169 

Hubert  C.  McBee  of  Decherd, 
Tenn.,  reports  that  his  wife, 
three  children,  ten  grandchil- 
dren, and  two  great-grandchil- 
dren are  all  doing  fine.  He  re- 
tired from  Tennessee's  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  1977,  but 
still  does  some  work  for  the  town 
of Decherd. 


'38 


Norimod  C.  Harrison 
533  Turin  Drive 
Spartanburg,  SC  29302 


'39 


The  Rev.  Robert  W.  Turner  111 

4465  Kempson  Lane 

Port  Charlotte,  EL  33981-1 726 


'40 


Dr  Shubael  T  Beasley 
2281  East  Clierokee  Drive 
Woodstock,  GA  30188 

Noel  Carpenter  is  retired  and 
living  in  Austin,  Texas. 


'41 


Tlie  Rev.  William  L.  Jacobs 
4020  River  Oaks  Drive 
Des  Moines,  lA  50312 


'42 


Stanhope  E.  Elmore Jr 
12  Williamsburg  Place 
Dothan,  AL  36301 

'43 

W.  Sperry  I^e 
4323Eorest  Park  Road 
Jacksonville,  EL  32210 

'44 

Silas  Williams  Jr. 
1112  Lula  Lake  Road 
Lookout  Mountain,  TN 37350 


'45 


Dr.  Ensor  R  Dunsfordjr 
145  River  Road 
Orange  Park,  EL  32073 


'47 


James  G.  Catejr 
2304  North  Ocoee  Street 
Cleveland,  TN 37311 


'48 


George  G.  Clarke 
1893  Harbert  Avenue 
Memphis,  TN  38104 


'49 


John  P.  Guerry 
1000  West  Brow  Road 
Lookout  Mountaiji,  TN  37350 


'50 


Richard  B.  Doss 
5555  Del  Monte  #1007 
Houston,  TX  77056 


'51 


Dr  Angus  W  Graham  Jr 
8012  1st  Avenue,  West 
Bradenton,  EL  34209 


'52 


R  Andrew  Duncan 
315  Hyde  Park  Avenue 
Tampa,  EL  33606 

The  Rev.  Mercer  Goodson 
(D.Min.  '77)  is  retired  from  active 
ministry  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  has  moved  with  his  wife,  Bar- 
bara, to  Austin,  Texas,  from  Port 
Neches,  Texas.  The  Goodsons  say 
they  will  also  be  spending  more 
time  in  Sewanee  because  they 
have  just  built  a  house  on  the 
Mountain. 


'53 


R  Holt  Hogan 
P.O.  Box  656 
Keysville,  VA  23947 


'54 


The  Rev.  W.  Gilbert  Dent  III 
205  Slierwood  Drive 
iMurens,  SC  29360 

Chief  Justice-elect  David  Harwell 

of  Florence,  S.C,  plans  to  pilot  a 
project   in  January   that   allows 
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cameras  in  one  of  South 
Carolina's  courtrooms.  Right 
now,  South  CaroHna  is  one  of 
only  five  states  that  does  not  al- 
low them.  Jack  Shockley  is  the 
president  of  Shockley  Research 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  Shockley 
Report,  a  newsletter  he  has  pub- 
lished since  1980,  has  become  a 
part  of  the  Permanent  Collec- 
tion of  the  Tennessee  State  Li- 
brary and  Archives. 


'55 


Robert  K  Webb 
P.O.  Box  6108 
Louisville,  KY  40206 

John  Malmo  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
has  been  named  chairman  of  Ar- 
cher/Malmo,  Inc.,  after  a 
merger  between  John  Malmo 
Adv.,  Inc.  and  Ward  Archer  and 
Associates. 


'56 


'57 

Dr.  Oliver  Wheeler Jervis 
1013  CaUilpaLayie 
Napnville,  IL  60340 

'58 

Jame.s  M.  Scott 
P.O.  Box  2069 
Montgomery,  AL  36197 

'59 

CarlN.  Whatley 
9006  Langdon 
Houston,  IX  77036 

The  Rev.  William  Brettmann  has 

been  named  assistant  to  the 
bishop  for  ministry  and  program 
in  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina. 
He  previously  served  as  chaplain 
at  North  Carolina  State  Univer- 
sity and  director  of  continuing 
education  for  the  diocese.  He 
lives  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 


John  Petmijigton  Bowers 
Route  3,  Box  374 
Rochelle,  VA  22738 

T.W.  Thagardjr.,  a  law  partner  in 
the  Montgomery  office  of  the 
firm  of  Balch  &:  Bingham,  has 
become  a  fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Trial  Lawyers. 
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Howard  W.  HarrisoJiJr 
433  Spring  Mill  Road 
Villmwva,  PA  19083 

Howard  Harrison  of  Villanova, 
Pa.,  hasjust  completed  a  two-year 
term  as  president  of  the  board  of 


Essays  in  Honor  ofEdivard  B.  King 


Es: 


EOiv^ 


of 


RDb. 


Ktisic 


^^-■"^s.v,i,p 


Essays  in  Honor  of  Edward  B.  King,  a  com- 
pilation of  selected  essays  by  medieval 
scholars  on  topics  relevant  to  the  his- 
tory, literature,  and  culture  of  that  pe- 
riod, is  available  to  Sewanee  alumni 
and  friends.  Edited  by  Sewanee  pro- 
fessors   Robert    Benson    and    Eric 
Naylor,  the  book  is  a  tribute  to  King, 
a  1946  Sewanee  graduate  who  re- 
tired from  Sewanee's  Department  ""ar'™^,^.,^ 
of  History  in  1989  after  21  years  of 
teaching.  This  publication  honors  - 
especially  King's  successful  establishment  of  the 
annual  Medieval  Colloquium,  an  event  which  since  its  found- 
ing in  1974  has  drawn  to  Sewanee  hundreds  of  scholars  and 
historians  from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Canada. 
Essays  in  Honor  of  Edward  B.  King  is  available  at  the  special 
price  of  $22.50,  postage  paid.  Orders  may  be  sent  to  Robert  G. 
Benson,  the  University  of  the  South,  735  University  Ave., 
Sewanee,  TN  37375.  Please  make  checks  payable  to  the 
University  of  the  South.  ■ 


Planned  Parenthood  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  and  has  rejoined 
the  board  of  the  Greater  Phila- 
delphia Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union. 
Donald  Porter  of  New  York  City, 
helped  organize  a  book  fair  at 
the  Goddard  Riverside  Commu- 
nity Center  on  the  Upper  West 
Side  of  New  York  to  raise  money 
for  the  center's  homeless  out- 
reach program. 
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Robert  N.  Rust  HI 
4461  Kohler  Drive 
Allentown,  PA  18103 


'62 


W.  Landis  Turner 
336  Park  Avenue,  North 
Hohenwald,  TN  38462 

Arthur  L.  Schipper  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  was  named  assistant  di- 
rector for  the  North  Atlantic 
Area  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service  in  early  October 


'63 


Gerald  H.  Summers 
300  Lindsey  Street 
Chattanooga,  TN  37402-1430 


'64 


jack  A.  Royster 
'l880ShellbrookDr. 
Huntsville,  AL  33806 

Frank  Burroughs,  professor  of 
English  at  Bowdoin  College  in 
Brunswick,  Maine,  has  published 
Billy  Watson 's  Croker  Sack,  a  col- 
lection of  essays  on  rural  life  in 
South  Carolina  and  Maine.  The 
book  was  featured  in  Bowdoin 's 
alumni  magazine. 


'65 


Douglas  f.  Milne 
3347  Fiichmond  Street 
Jacksonville,  FL  32203-9421 


'66 


fohn  Day  Peakefr. 
139 Roberts  Street 
Mobile,  AL  36604 

Don  Shannonhouse  of  Sewanee 
has  joined  313  Main,  a  restau- 
rant in  Monteagle,  Tenn.,  as 
consultant  and  coordinator  for 
music  and  promotions,  where 


he  works  with  owner  Peter  Keeble 

(C'74).  They  encourage  alumni  to 
visit  313  Main  when  they're  on  the 
Mountain. 
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Albert  Sidney  Polk  III 
2101  Harbcrr  Drive 
Annapolis,  MD  21401 

Carl  Bachmann  of  Atlanta  is  the 
national  champion  in  the  two- 
stroke  G.P.  class  of  the  AHRMA/ 
BMW  Classic  Cup  Series  for  1991. 


'68 


Thomas  S.  Rue 
P.O.  Box  1988 
Mobile,  AL  36633 


'69 


Dennis  M.  Hall 

2919  Mor?ii7iglon  Drive  NW 

Atlanta,  GA  30327 

John  Lynch,  formerly  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  is  the  new  assistant  director 
of  public  relations  at  Middle  Ten- 
nessee State  LIniversity  in 
Murfreesboro.  William  Taylor  has 
been  named  vice  president  for  de- 
velopment and  university  relations 
at  the  University  of  Texas-Houston 
Health  Science  Center. 


'70 


fohn  W.  Tonisse7ifr. 
P.O.  Box 36218 
Charlotte,  NC  28236 

Brian  Dowling  is  practicing  law  in 
Raleigh,  N.C,  and  as  president  led 
the  Sewanee  Club  of  the  Triangle 
to  capture  the  Dobbins  award  for 
best  Sewanee  Club  in  America. 


'71 


fohn  Trice  Fasig 
2928  Windeinere  Circle 
Nashville,  TN 37214 

Bill  McCord  of  Brentwood,  Tenn., 
completed  his  anesthesia  resi- 
dency in  October  and  joined  the 
faculty  at  Vanderbilt  University 
Medical  Center  in  December. 


'72 

TV.  Pendleton  Rogers 
113  North  1st  Street  #117 
Richmond,  VA  23219 

Guerry  R.  Thornton  Jr  of  Atlanta, 
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Ga.,  has  published  an  article  in 
Trial  Lawyer,  a  national  legal  jour- 
nal, on  product  liability  and  medi- 
cal malpractice  litigation.  Penn 
Rogers  and  Laurie  Jarrett  (C'85) 
were  married  January  18,  1992,  in 
Annapolis,  Md.  Penn  has  a  new 
job  as  senior  assistant  attorney 
general  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia. 

73 

Josiah  M.  Daniel  III 
Winstead,  Sechresl  &'  Minick 
5400  Renaissance  Tower 
1201  Elm  Street 
Dallas,  TX  75270 


74 


Martin  K  Tilsonjr. 
Marquis  Two  Tower,  Suite  1500 
2850  Peachtree  Center  Avenue 
Atlanta,  GA  30303-1257 

Bill  Allen  of  Orlando,  Fla.,  is  re- 
gional vice  president  for  Bergen 
Brunswig  Corporation.  Dr.  Denise 
Bounous  of  Athens,  Ga.,  says  she's 
busy  with  research,  diagnostics, 
and  teaching  veterinary  students 
at  the  University  of  Georgia. 
Christine  Griffin  Caldwell  is 
teaching  secondary  homebound/ 
hospitalized  children  in  Naples, 
Fla.  Ty  Cook  and  his  wife,  Debra, 
are  living  in  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
where  Ty  is  vice  president  branch 
manager  for  Shearson's  Charles- 
ton office.  Mike  Crowe  of  Spring- 
field, Va.,  is  a  senior  consultant  for 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation. 
Hank  Eddy  of  Eddyville,  Ky.,  is  the 
directing  attorney  of  the  Eddyville 
public  defender's  office.  He  just 
completed  his  second  year  as  site 
judge  advocate  in  the  Marine  Air 
Group  42,  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Ruth  M.  Heimburg  of  Alexandria, 
Va.,  received  a  master's  degree 
from  George  Mason  University's 
In.stitute  for  Conflict  Analysis  and 
Resolution  in  May  1991.  She 
serves  as  a  mediator  for  Northern 
Virginia  Mediation  Service  and 
works  as  a  logistician  under  con- 
tract to  the  U.S.  Navy.  Barbara 
Hoelzer  is  working  for  IBM  as  an 
administrative  manager  in  Ham- 
burg, Germany.  She  just  finished 
two  years  on  assignment  in 
Dublin,  Ireland.  Serena  Colvin 
Hunter  and  her  husband.  Parkin 
(C'75),  had  their  second  child, 
Sara  Serena  Boykin,  on  February 
5,  1991.  Mary  Kennedy  of 
Madisonville,  Tenn.,  is  teaching 


English  at  Tennessee  Meiji 
Gakuin,  the  first  Japanese  high 
school  in  the  United  States. 
David  Lockhart  and  his  wife, 
Vicki,  of  Marietta,  Ga.,  had  a  son, 
David  Armistead  III,  on  Decem- 
ber 12,  199L  John  McClure  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  had  a  book  pub- 
lished in  August  1991  entitled 
The  Four  Codes  of  Preaching:  Rhe- 
torical Strategies.  Meredith 
Preston,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
saysshe'sdoingvery  well  with  the 
public  relations  firm  she  opened 
last  February.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Ross 
in  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has 
started  his  residency  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  at  Birming- 
ham in  occupational  medicine. 
Dr.  Thomas  W.D.  Smith  Jr.,  and 
his  wife,  Martha,  had  a  fifth 
child,  Rachel,  born  this  past  year 
Martin  Tilson  and  his  wife, 
Marion,  have  moved  to  Atlanta 
where  he  has  joined  the  law  firm 
of  Long,  Aldridge  and  Norman. 
They  had  a  daughter,  Margaret, 
born  in  July. 
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James  H.  Grier 
1520  Barberry  Lane 
Spartanburg,  SC  29302 

S.  T.  Higgins  of  Buford,  Ga., 
married  his  wife,  Vicky,  on  June 
1,  1991.  Allen  Riddick,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  English  department  at 
Harvard  University,  has  pub- 
lished The  Making  of  Johnson's 
Dictionary:  1 746-1 773. 
Lisa  Tyrer,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is 
working  part-fime  as  mobile  disc 
jockey/volimteer  for  the  Atlanta 
committee  for  the  Olympic 
Games,  AID  Atlanta,  WRFG-FM 
community  radio  station,  and 
The  Georgia  State  Games. 
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William  DuBose  III 
1527  Malm  Drive 
Columbia,  SC  29206 
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Robert  T.  Coleman  III 
The  Liberty  Corporation 
P.O.  Box  789 
Greenville,  SC  29602 


R  Philip  Carpenter 
5810  Orchardview 
Jackson,  MS  3921 1 

Wayne  Glenn  and  his  wife,  Blair 
(RusseU,  C'80),  live  in  Nashville 


Summer  Seminar  On  line  for  1992 


Nf 


The  Sewanee  Stunmer  Semi- 
nal, a  program  of  lectures 


h    j\'   '"'<!  seminars  designed  for 
LVPJ   .ilinnni   and  friends  of  the 


&'4 

"^"^  '  I  niversity,  will  be  conducted 
HI  two  sessions  this  summer. 
i  -^  HUiexsd^BI  I  Ih'  first  session  will  be  held 
June  21-27;  the  second  session  will  be  held  July  12-18. 

The  seminars,  each  led  by  a  University  faculty  member, 
range  through  a  wide  variety  of  contemporary  and  traditional 
subjects.  'The  formal  portion  of  the  program  occurs  during  the 
mornings,  and  afternoons  and  evenings  may  be  used  for  soli- 
tude or  enjoyment  of  the  many  recreational  and  cultural  cjp- 
portunities  Sewanee  has  to  offer  dniing  the  summer,"  says  Bran 
Potter,  who  directs  the  seminar. 

The  seminar  staff  is  composed  of  full-time  and  visiting  fac- 
ulty members  from  such  departments  as  history,  religion,  En- 
glish, French,  political  science,  fine  arts,  theatre,  physics,  biol- 
ogy, chemistry,  geology,  and  music. 

Those  interested  in  further  details  shoidd  write  directly  to 
Bran  Potter,  Director  of  the  Sewanee  Summer  Seminar,  Uni- 
versity of  the  South,  735  University  Avenue,  Sewanee,  TN 
37375-1000. 


and  had  their  third  child,  Anna 
Blackburn,  on  October  5,  1991. 
Jennifer  Ray  Klein,  of  Atlanta,  is 
doing  freelance  public  relations, 
writing,  and  event  promotion. 
Blair  Scoville  married  William 
Latham  Morgan  on  November 
9,  1991.  The  Morgans  are  living 
in  Nashville. 
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Roberta  Bartusch  Goertz 
36  South  Hillside  Place 
Ridgewood,  NJ  07450 

Clark  Hanger  and  his  wife, 
Monti  Mengedoht  (C'80),  had  a 
second  daughter,  Marjorie 
Mengedoht,  on  May  3,  1991. 
Chuck  Niehaus  and  his  wife, 
Jeanie,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  had 
a  second  son,  Charles  Robert,  on 
September  23,  1991. 

'80 

Janet  A.  Kibler 

250  Triumph  Drive,  NW 

Atlanta,  GA  30327 

Nancy  Fowler  Bivins  and  her 

husband,  Gary,  had  a  son, 
Stephen  Thomas,  born  last 
January  31.  Debbie  Bridges  lives 
in  New  Orleans  where  she  works 
at  Delgado  Community  College. 
Pat  Dilworth  and  his  wife,  Kate, 
live  in  Rochester,  Minn.,  where 
Pat  works  at  the  Mayo  Clinic. 
Will  Ferguson  and  his  wife,  Su- 
san (Millard,  C'82),  live  in 
Knoxville  and  had  their  third 
child,  Elisabeth  Kathleen,  on 
July  23,  1991.  Lee  Guerry  is  liv- 
ing in  Alexandria,  Va.,  working 
as  vice  president  and  trust  officer 
for  Security  Trust.  Phillip  Hejl 
and  his  wife,  Patti,  are  living  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.  The  Hejls  had 
twin  boys.  Brooks  and  Graehme, 
on  April  24,  1991.  Mary- 
Lawrence  Hicks  is  living  in 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  where  she  is  get- 
ting a  master's  degree  in  nursing 
and  working  at  Visiting  Nurse 
Service  as  a  patient  service  man- 
ager. John  Hill  and  his  wife,  Jill 
(Webb,  C'84),  had  a  son,  Jonas 
Sydney,  on  April  6,  1991. 
Jonathan  Jones  and  his  wife, 
Debbie,  had  their  first  child, 
Darcy  Leigh,  on  October  1, 
1991.  Jan  Kibler  lives  in  Adanta 
and  works  for  BellSouth  Enter- 
prises. She  finished  her  first 
("and  probably  my  last!")  half- 
marathon      on     Thanksgiving 
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morning.  Tandy  Lewis  married 
Amy  on  May  4,  199L  They  are 
living  in  Shreveport,  La.  Paige 
Wood  Marlow  and  her  husband, 
Orval  Lee,  live  in  Houston, 
Texas,  where  Paige  has  worked 
on  developing  and  organizing 
the  Houston  Corporate  Recy- 
cling Council  and  served  as  its 
first  president.  John  Nicholson 
just  completed  his  Ph.D.  in  clas- 
sics at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  is  now  teaching  at 
the  L'niversity  of  Delaware.  Lucy 
Paul  is  living  in  Charlottesville, 
Va.,  where  she  is  in  graduate 
school  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia studying  architecture.  Allen 
Peyton  and  his  wife,  Suzanne 
Cohen,  live  in  Rabun  Gap,  Ga., 
where  Allen  is  mentor  for  the 
Education  for  Ministry  group  in 
north  Georgia,  writing  essays  for 
religious  publications,  and  is 
vicar  of  a  small  congregation  in 
Clayton,  Ga.  They  had  a  second 
son,  Joshua  Madison,  on  Sep- 
tember 25, 199L  Pamela  Puryear 
and  her  husband,  Frank,  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  had  their  sec- 
ond child,  Mary  Blythe  Ander- 
son, on  September  23,  1991. 
Hugh  Sharber  and  his  wife,  Vir- 
ginia Anne,  had  a  daughter,  Kate, 
on  June  25,  1991.  Elizabeth 
(BraUsford)  Stein  and  her  hus- 
band, Taylor,  live  in  Lookout 
Mountain,  Tenn.  Elizabeth  has 
been  accepted  to  show  her  art 
work  at  In  Town  Gallery  in  Chat- 
tanooga. Peggy  Barr  and  Chris 
Stuart  live  in  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  where 
Peggy  has  finished  her  Ph.D.  in 
virology  at  Cornell  University. 
She  is  working  as  an  instructor 
teaching  virology  to  vet  students. 
Alethea  Swann  married  James 
Bruce  Buggjr.  on  June  29,  1991, 
in  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Edward 
C.  Tefft  III  and  his  wife,  Chris- 
tina, of  Augusta,  Ga.,  had  a  son, 
Edward  C.  Tefft  IV,  on  May  22, 
1991.  Donna  Lu  Walker  married 
Jerry  Bragg  on  June  29,  1991. 
Florence  (Wilson)  and  her  hus- 
band, Charles  Atwood  (C'82), 
have  moved  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Their  daughter,  Catherine,  was 
born  last  March. 


'81 


Brent  T.  Minor 

400  Commonwealth  Avenue,  #204 

Alexandria,  VA  22301 

Leonard  Harold  Moore  married 
Capt.  Dena  Rachel  Sostrom  and 


they  had  their  first  child,  Tamara 
Rose,  on  October  16,  1991.  Lisa 
E.  Underwood,  of  Lexington, 
Ky.,  has  been  named  a  partner 
in  Kentucky's  largest  law  firm, 
Wyatt,  Tarrant  &  Combs,  in  the 
Lexington  office. 


a  new  house  and  farm  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  had  a 
daughter,  Anne  Rice,  on  August 
7,  1991. 


'85 


'82 


Johann  R/iy  Manning  Jr. 
121  Upland  Road 
Decatur,  GA  30030 

Jun  Berry,  lixdng  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  is  completing  a  fellowship 
in  neuropsychology.  Virginia 
Ottiey  Craighill  of  Atlanta  is 
pursuing  her  Ph.D.  in  English  at 
the  University  of  Georgia  at  At- 
lanta where  she  is  also  teaching 
freshman  composition.  Alyson 
Crouch  Hardin  of  Atlanta,  is  the 
manager  of  a  credit  training 
program  with  C&S/Sovran 
Bank.  The  Rev.  Mark  Alan  Lewis 
is  associate  rector  of  Christ  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Ridgewood, 
N.}.  James  C.  Sherman  of  Au- 
gusta, Ga.,  married  Jo  Anne  on 
October  19, 1991.  Dianne  Witter 
and  her  husband,  Clayton 
Hutsler,  of  Atlanta,  had  a  son, 
Taylor  Hutsler,  on  October  18, 
1991. 

'83 

Steiuart  A.  W.  Low 
215  Homer  Avenue 
Voorliees,  NJ  08043 

Jerry  C.  Carter,  an  attorney  with 
Drew,  Eckl  8c  Farnham  of  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  married  Lori 
Kennedy  in  August  1991.  They 
are  living  in  Atlanta.  Kathy 
Ferguson  Chapman  and  her 
husband,  David,  had  a  son,  Mat- 
thew Ferguson,  on  September 
11,  1991.  Cynthia  C.  Hinrichs 
married  Reid  Acree  Jr.  on  No- 
vember 2,  1991  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  The  couple  now  lives  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.  Anne  Mitchell  mar- 
ried Alexander  F.  Vitale  on  Au- 
gust 24,  1991,  at  Kanuga,  the 
Episcopal  conference  center  in 
Hendersonville,  N.C.  The 
couple  is  living  in  New  York  City 
where  Anne  is  creative  mer- 
chandising manager  for  color 
and  textiles  at  the  Associated 
Merchandising  Corporation  in 
New  York  and  Alex  is  a  partner 
in  a  maritime  law  firm.  David 
Morrow  and  his  wife,  Kimberly, 
of  Annapolis,  Md.,  have  bought 
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Stewart  Thomas 
5530  Montrose 
Dallas,  rX  75209 

Catherine  Currie  Adams  and  her 
husband,  Thatcher  Magoun 
Adams  III  (C'87),  of  Carlisle, 
Mass.,  have  a  new  daughter, 
Perin  Blake.  James  Andrews 
married  Susan  Powell  in 
Belmont,  N.C.  last  November. 
They  are  living  in  Decatur,  Ga., 
where  James  is  working  on  his 
MBA  at  Georgia  State  University. 
Peter  Bryan  of  Athens,  Ga.,  is 
working  on  his  Ph.D.  in  medici- 
nal chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  and  has  been  awarded  a 
fellowship  from  the  LInited 
States  Pharmacopeia.  Laura 
Phares  married  Rodney  Black  on 
August  17,  1991.  The  Blacks  live 
in  Omaha,  Neb.,  where  Laura  is 
a  licensed  massage  therapist. 
Matthew  Slack  Ejigleby  married 
Linda  Nash  on  August  4,  1990. 
They  live  in  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  John 
F.  Evans  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  a  spe- 
cialized agent  for  Northwestern 
Mutual.  He  has  won  an  award  for 
the  fifth  consecutive  year  that 
recognizes  him  as  having  devel- 
oped a  clientele  of  exceptional 
quality  and  having  maintained  a 
high  record  of  persistency  and 
client  retention.  Julienne  Buono 
Geddes  and  her  husband,  Eu- 
gene, of  Perrysburg,  Ohio,  had  a 
son,  Ryan  Andrew,  on  July  26, 
1991.  Jeff  Kibler  married  Mary 
Washburne  (C'86)  on  Septem- 
ber 28,  1991.  The  Kiblers  are  liv- 
ing in  Falls  Church,  Va.  W.  Scott 
Laseter  of  Atlanta  is  practicing 
environmental  and  insurance 
coverage  law  with  the  firm  of 
Long,  Aldridge  &  Norman.  Anne 
Corbeill  Thrower  completed  her 
master's  degree  in  English  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley and  spent  15  months  in  Ger- 
many with  her  husband.  She  is 
now  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  the  Ph.D. 
program  in  English. 


Laurie  C.  f arret t 

115  North  1st  Street,  #117 

Richmond,  VA  23219 

Phil  Campbell  is  reporting  for  the 
ABC  affiliate  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
but  is  preparing  to  go  to  law 
school.  Laurie  Jarrett  and  Penn 
Rogers  (C'72)  were  married  Janu- 
ary 18,  1992,  in  Annapolis,  Md. 


'86 


James  D.  Folds  Jr. 
241-A  Wakefield  Dnve 
Charlotte,  NC  28209 

Lucy  F.  Barnett  of  Washington, 
Ga.,  is  working  in  the  law  offices  of 
Daniel  Kane  in  Adanta.  Randolph 
Scott  Jackson  Jr.  married  Eliza- 
beth Gary  Johnston  on  October 
12,  1991  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
They  live  on  Lookout  Mountain, 
where  he  is  a  lawyer  with  the  firm 
of  Campbell  8c  Campbell. 


'87 


Ashley  M.  Storey 

1014  Spruce  Street,  #5-3 

Philadelphia,  PA  19107 

Kerry  McCarthy  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y, 
is  working  in  New  York  City 
mounting  exhibits  for  Jim  Henson 
Productions.  Hulbert  H.  James  Jr. 
is  doing  education  consulting 
work  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  His  areas  of 
specialty  are  African  and  African 
American  history  and  culture,  rites 
of  passage,  and  self-esteem.  Van 
Carl  Kussrow  III  married  Wendy 
Leigh  Morrison  (C'90)  on  Octo- 
ber 19,  1991  in  All  Saints'  Chapel 
in  Sewanee.  Robert  P.  Morales  is 
vice  president  of  sales  for  Morales 
Sales  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Avery  Rodts 
of  Atlanta  is  an  accounting  execu- 
tive for  Georgia  Pacific.  Sandra 
Tischer  and  Dr.  Brian  Kent  Ingalls 
were  married  on  October  5,  1991, 
in  Detroit;  they  live  in  Wixom, 
Mich. 

'88 

Kyle  Elisabeth  Dice 
1505  Myrtle  Street 
Jackson,' MS  39202 

Elizabeth  Brown  of  Brentwood, 
Tenn.,  is  legal  administrator  at 
King  8c  Bellow  law  firm  in  Nash- 
ville. J.D.  Fite  is  working  with  Trust 
Company  Bank  in  Atlanta,   Ga. 
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John  and  Amy  Amonette  Huber, 

live  in  Memphis  where  John  has 
finished  his  master's  degree  in 
cognidve  psychology  and  Amy  is 
an  eighth  grade  English  teacher. 
Elizabeth  A.  Klots,  of  Paris, 
France,  is  working  towards  her 
master's  degree  in  French.  She 
continues  studying  French  immi- 
gration policies  and  running  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Katherine 
Mizelle  Herman  married  John  D. 
Herman  in  Newport  News,  Va., 
on  December  24,  1990.  They  are 
living  in  Carrollton,  Va.  David 
H.W.  Shipps  received  his  MBA 
fi'om  Emory  University  in  May 
1 99 1 .  He  is  living  in  Norfolk,  Va. , 
where  he  is  assistant  marketing 
manager  for  Cox  Cable. 


.1%  VutUn:x!£»«tG 
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John  Patten  Guerry 
1619  T  Bridge  Mill  Drive 
Marietta,  GA  30067 

Mahan  Archer  married  Lawa 
Lancaster  Hill  (C'90)  in  1990. 
The  Archers  live  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
where  Mahan  is  type  supervisor 
for  S.P.  Richard,  Co.,  and  Laura  is 
training  manager  at  Macy's. 
Cheryl  Hawkins  married  Tim 
Chestnut  (C'90)  on  September 
22,  1991.  Missy  Parmley  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  is  working  as  a  pros- 
pect analyst  at  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity. 


'90 


Kaly  Morrissey 
3103  Wheal  Street 
Columbia,  SC  29205 

Dee  Anderson  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  served  as  a  marine  on  the 
Saudi-Kuwait  border  last  Decem- 
ber. Andrea  Akerman  Barth  and 
her  husband,  Jeffrey  (C'88),  live 
in  Lake  Forest,  111.  Andrea  works 
for  Abbott  Health  Care  in  the  di- 
agnosucs  division.  Anna  Beasnett 
is  a  graduate  student  at  the  Llni- 
versity  of  New  Orleans  in  arts  ad- 
ministration. Cindy  Beckert  of 
Orlando,  Fla.,  danced  in  the  first 
leg  of  the  national  tour  of  the 
new  musical  "Ziegfeld,  A  Night  at 
the  Follies"  and  is  exploring  film 
work  in  Orlando  through  com- 
mercials, modeling  and  TV. 
Maury  Bowen  attends  law  school 
at  the  University  of  Georgia. 
Dave  Clark  ofjacksonville,  Fla.,  is 
teaching  high  school  at  the 
BoUes    School    and    is    taking 


graduate  classes  at  the 
Middlebury  School  of  English  in 
the  summers.  Catie  Cooper  of 
Jacksonville  Beach,  Fla.,  gradu- 
ated from  Florida  State  Univer- 
sity certified  for  elementary  edu- 
cation in  April  1990.  She  mar- 
ried Tim  Preston  on  August  3, 
1991.  Clint  Freeland  of 
Lafayette,  La.,  is  attending  busi- 
ness school  at  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity and  will  graduate  this 
spring.  Mark  Freeland  attends 
the  University  of  Tennessee 
Dental  School  in  Memphis.  Gin- 
ger Grainger  works  with  a  Bir- 
mingham law  firm  as  a  paralegal. 
Sandra  Guitar  reports  that  she 
had  a  wonderful  year  as  a 
Watson  Fellow  in  Japan,  India, 
Thailand,  Hong  Kong,  New 
Zealand,  and  Australia.  She's 
now  searching  for  a  job  in  At- 
lanta. Kelley  Kihnartin,  of  Lex- 
ington, Va.,  attends  the  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University 
School  of  Law.  Jennie  Mac- 
Gregor  spent  last  year  working 
in  Georgia  politics  and  is  now  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  she 
works  for  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee.  Murray  MacPher- 
son  is  a  student  at  the  Portfolio 
Center  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Aideen 
Mannion  of  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  is 
in  Poland  teaching  English  for 
the  Peace  Corps.  Cindy 
McDveen  of  Missoula,  Mont.,  is 
getting  her  master's  degree  in 
geology  at  the  University  of 
Montana.  Marquetta  Martin  is  a 
graduate  student  in  the  School 
of  Social  Work  at  Adanta  Univer- 
sity. Jodi  Meadows  Moore  mar- 
ried Sgt.  Thomas  Moore  in  No- 
vember 1990.  They  live  in 
Panama  City,  Fla.  Jodi  is  working 
towards  her  master's  degree  in 
English  education.  Missy  Mere- 
dith, of  Oxford,  Miss.,  is  teach- 
ing tenth  grade  English  and 
Spanish  at  Water  Valley  High 
School  as  a  part  of  the  first  Mis- 
sissippi Teacher  Corps.,  a  pro- 


gram designed  to  improve  teach- 
ing in  Mississippi.  Katy  Morrissey 
is  working  for  a  residential  de- 
veloper as  the  director  of  activi- 
ties and  membership  develop 
ment  at  a  swim  and  racquet  club 
in  Columbia,  S.C.  Ed  Moser  re- 
ports that  he's  in  Patagonia  in 
South  America  where  he  is  hik- 
ing. Rick  Gates  is  working  on  his 
master's  degree  at  Auburn  Uni- 
versity. Natalia  Ocokolijich  of 
Chicago,  111.,  is  getting  her 
master's  degree  in  religion  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Adrienne 
Paul  works  for  the  Peace  Corps 
in  Rwanda,  a  small  cotmtry  in 
central  Africa.  She  works  at  a  ru- 
ral health  center,  focusing  on 
nutrition  activides.  James  Peden 
is  in  law  school  at  the  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin.  Dale  Pittenger 
of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  attends  the 
University  of  Tennessee  Dental 
School  in  Memphis.  Michael 
Raeber  is  attending  law  school  at 
the  LIniversity  of  Georgia  in  Ath- 
ens. Laura  Smith  is  working  as  a 
youth  minister  at  St.  Paul's  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Winston-Salem, 
N.C.  Tracey  Spang  of  Chicago, 
111.,  is  getting  her  master's  degree 
in  elementary  education  at 
DePaul  University.  Molly  Veasey 
of  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.C,  attends 
Johnson  and  Wales  LIniversity, 
pursuing  a  degree  in  culinary 
arts. 
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Marsey  L.  Waller 
3741  Gunston  Road 
Alexandria,  VA  22302 

David  Cusson  is  a  first-year  law 
student  at  the  University  of 
Georgia.  Anne  Marie  Gillespie  is 
an  environmental  specialist  for 
the  Peace  Corps.  She  is  working 
in  Mutsamudu,  Anjouan,  and 
Comoros,  islands  off  the  coast  of 
Mozambique.  Robert  T.  Monroe 
attends  law  school  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Louisville  in  Kentucky. 


June  27— August  2, 1992 

A  Music  Training  Program  for  Students  of  Orchestra 
Instruments,  Composition,  Conducting,  and  Piano 

For  more  information,  please  contact: 

Sewanee  Sununer  Music  Center 

735  University  Avenue 

Sewanee  TN  37375-1000 

(615)  598-1225 


School  of 
Theology 


'58 


The  Rev.  Robert  M.G.  Libby  of 

Key  Biscyane,  Fla.,  has  written  The 
Forgiveness  Book,  which  helps  its 
readers  examine  the  broken  rela- 
tionships they  have — with  God, 
others,  and  themselves. 


'68 


Alfred  F.  Scogin  of  Monroe,  Ga., 
retired  from  the  parish  ministry 
in  December  1990. 


'71 


Patrick  C.  Larkin  of  Rossville,  Ga., 
has  been  made  manager  of  an 
Adaptive  Group  Residence  for 
mentally  ill  men  in  LaFayette  and 
his  wife,  Jean,  is  the  organist  at 
McFarland  United  Methodist 
Church  in  Rossville. 


'77 


The  Rev.  John  A.  Coil  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  has  started  his  own  or- 
ganizational consulting  firm  spe- 
cializing in  conflict  management 
and  team  building.  He  will  also 
continue  working  with  churches, 
non-profit  organizations,  and 
businesses. 


'79 


Irene  Harkins  Erickson  and  her 

husband,  Douglas  Erickson,  are 
living  in  Key  Biscayne,  Fla. 

'90 

Raymond  M.  Gotko  is  living  in 
Alpharetta,  Ga.,  where  he  is  the 
music  director  at  St.  Patrick's 
Episcopal  Church. 


Sewanee  Summer  Music  Festival       ^1 


Vic  Mclnnis  married  Minnie 
Warburton  (T'92),  on  November 
21.  Vic  has  a  church  in  Missis- 
sippi. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


George  Lazenby  Reynolds  Jr.,  Bishop  of  Tennessee 


TT^  ishop  George  Lazenby  Reynolds  Jr., 
M^T  C'50,  who  headed  the  Episcopal  Dio- 
JL^  cese  of  Tennessee  for  six  years,  died  on 
November  3,  1991,  at  St.  Thomas  Hospital  in 
Nashville.  Born  on  August  18,  1927,  Reynolds 
was  64. 

An  Alabama  native.  Bishop  Reynolds  was 
reared  in  Sewanee  where  his  father  taught  at 
the  Sewanee  Military  Academy.  He  graduated 
from  the  academy  in  1946  after  he  interrupted 
his  studies  for  ten  months  in  1945-6  to  serve  in 
the  Navy  during  World  War  II.  Reynolds  went 
on  to  attend  the  University,  graduating  from 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  While  at 
Sewanee,  Reynolds  was  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 


"//(p  was  saintiy,  spiritual,  and 
a  deeply  caring  person. " 


Kappa,  Blue  Key,  Omicron  Delta  Kappa,  the 
Honor  Council,  the  Alpha  Tau  Omega  social 
fraternity,  and  also  served  as  editor  of  the 
Seiuanee  Purple.  At  graduation,  he  received  the 
Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Medal,  which  rec- 
ognizes outstanding  character  and  dedication 
to  society.  After  graduation  from  Sewanee, 
Reynolds  studied  English  literature  at 
Princeton  University  on  a  prestigious  General 
Education  Board  Scholarship.  He  received  his 
divinity  degree  from  Virginia  Theological 
Seminary  in  1954,  and  then  returned  to  Ten- 
nessee to  serve  as  chaplain  at  Sewanee  Military 
Academy  until  1955. 

Reynolds  served  in  parishes  in  Mt.  Lebanon 
and  Warrendale,  Pa.,  from  1955-62.  He  later  worked  at  the  church's  national  office  in  New  York  from  1962-66  and  received  his 
doctorate  from  New  York  University  in  1974.  Subsequendy,  Reynolds  served  as  the  rector  at  churches  in  Glendale,  Ohio,  from  1968- 
76  and  in  Edina,  Minn.,  from  1976-85.  Reynolds  was  elected  the  Bishop  of  Tennessee  in  1985  and  resigned  his  position  in  Edina. 
He  was  consecrated  as  bishop  in  All  Saints'  Chapel  on  the  campus  later  that  year.  Reynolds  received  an  honorary  doctorate  of  di- 
vinity from  Sewanee  in  1986. 

Friends  and  colleagues  of  Bishop  Reynolds  said  that  he  would  be  best  remembered  as  one  who  believed  every  person  should 
act  as  a  minister  in  the  model  of  Jesus.  "He  was  saindy,  spiritual,  and  a  deeply  caring  person,"  remembers  Philip  Davidson  who 
worked  with  Bishop  Reynolds  for  several  years  in  the  outreach  programs  of  the  diocese. 

Reynolds  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Barbara  Reynolds;  a  daughter,  Katharine  Chadwick  Reynolds,  C  '92,  a  son,  George  Lazenby 
Reynolds  III,  and  two  brothers.  ■  — Robert  Ingram,  C'93 
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The  Rev.  J.  Hodge  Alves,  C'26, 

of  Spanish  Fort,  Ala.,  died  July 
13,  1991.  He  was  an  Episcopal 
priest  whose  ministry  included 
work  in  churches  in  Mobile, 
Ala.,  Lubbock,  Texas,  Alexan- 
dria, La.,  Litde  Rock,  Ark.,  and 
Falls  Church,  Va.  He  redred  in 
1972  .  A  trustee  of  Sewanee  in 
1948  and  1949,  Alves  was  a 
good  friend  to  Sewanee  and 
had  a  son  and  two  grandsons  to 
attend  Sewanee  as  well.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Josephine, 
three  daughters,  and  a  son,  J. 
Hodge  Alves  III,  C'66. 


Charles  Henry  Barron  Jr.,  C'3 1 , 

of  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.C.,  died  on 
March  1,  1991.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Phi  Delta  Theta  frater- 
nity and  president  of  his  class. 
He  founded  Barron's  Fishing 
and  Hunting  Center  in  1947 
and  redred  in  1977.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Codllion  Club, 
Forest  Lake  Club,  and  Kiwanis 
Club,  all  of  Columbia,  S.C.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Nancy, 
and  two  daughters. 


The  Hon.  William  O.  Beach  Jr., 
C'43,  of  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  died 
November  26,  1991.  After  at- 
tending Sewanee,  he  served 
two  and  a  half  years  in  the  U.S. 
Army  Air  Force,  taught  high 
school  for  one  year,  and  at- 
tended Vanderbilt  University 
School  of  Law.  He  served  as  a 
judge  in  Montgomery  County, 
Tenn.,  from  1953  until  he  re- 
dred as  county  and  criminal 
court  judge  in  March  1982.  Af- 
ter retiring,  he  went  into  busi- 
ness with  his  son-in-law  growing 
grapes  for  wine  making.  He 
spent  his  time  pursuing  this 
hobby  at  his  Beachaven  Vine- 
yards and  Winery  in  Clarksville. 


He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Thayer,  a  son,  and  a  daughter, 
Louise,  C'75. 


The  Rev.  Charles  H. 
Blakeslee,  C'47,  of  Ever- 
green, Colo.,  died  November 
1 3, 1 99 1 .  He  was  an  Episcopal 
priest  at  the  Church  of  the 
Transfiguradon  in  Evergreen. 
He  served  from  1943-1946  in 
the  U.S.  Army  as  a  staff  ser- 
geant and  attended  Seabury- 
Western  Seminary  after 
graduating  from  Sewanee. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Ann,  four  sons,  including 
Merritt,  C'68,  Christopher, 
C'73,  and  Joel,  C'74,  and  one 
daughter. 


We  have  learned  of  the  death 
of  James  M.  Bloxham,  A'2L 

of  New  Boston,  Texas,  who 
died  on  April  17,  1991. 


David  H.  Corey,  C'50,  of  Stow, 
Ohio,  died  September  29, 
1991.  He  was  a  retired  real 
estate  agent  with  Kremer  Re- 
ality, Inc.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Mary. 


Burton  B.  Hanbury  Jr.,  C'68, 

of  Washington,  D.C.,  died 
November  19,  1991.  He  was 
commander  (president)  of 
the  Sigma  Nu  fraternity  at 
Sewanee  and  went  on  to 
graduate  from  the  University 
of  Virginia  School  of  Law  in 
1972.  He  was  an  attorney  who 
had  worked  in  Alexandria, 
Va.,  from  1973-1985  and  had 
a  private  practice  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  for  the  past  five 
years  before  retiring  earlier 
this  year.  He  is  survived  by  his 


David  Camp,  EB.  Williams 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  Emeritus 

Dr.  David  Bennett  Camp,  a  redred  chairman  of  the  chemistry 
department  at  the  University,  died  on  October  12,  1991,  fol- 
lowing a  long  illness. 

Born  in  Alberta,  Va.,  Camp  received  his  bachelor's  degree 
from  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  and  his  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Rochester.  Camp  was  brought  to  Sewanee  in  1954 
by  Dean  Charles  Harriton,  who  had  been  his  English  professor 
at  William  and  Mary.  While  at  Sewanee,  Camp  taught  general, 
organic,  analydcal,  physical  chemistry,  and  history  of  science 
classes.  He  redred  as  chairman  of  the  chemistry  department  in 
1978  after  teaching  at  Sewanee  for  over  24  years. 

Camp  is  remembered  as  a  man  dedicated  to  preserving  the 
earth's  resources  and  to  promodng  world  peace.  "We  are  gob- 
bling up  the  resources  of  soil  and  sea  at  an  unprecedented 
rate,"  he  once  wrote,  "and  doing  all  too  little  in  the  way  of  con- 
servation of  present  resources  and  of  research  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  resources  when  these  are  gone.  My  belief  is  that 
the  first  goal  of  all  higher  education  should  be  a  serious  effort 
to  cope  with  the  problem  of  human  survival."  After  his  retire- 
ment, Camp  remained  dedicated  to  charities  aimed  at  stop- 
ping the  nuclear  arms  race. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Eunice  Richardson  Camp  of 
Sewanee;  two  sons,  David  Paul  Camp  of  Chattanooga  and 
Thomas  Adams  Camp,  C'66,  of  Hopewell,  N.J.,  and  two 
grandsons.  ■ 


mother,    two   brothers,    and 
three  sisters. 


We  have  learned  that  Foster 
Hume    in,    A'47,    C'51,    of 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  died  re- 
cently. He  was  a  member  of 
the  Phi  Delta  Theta  fraternity 
at  Sewanee  and  graduated 
from  the  Vanderbilt  School  of 
Law  in  1958.  He  had  his  own 
private  practice  as  an  attorney 
in  Nashville. 


Dr.  Hester  C.  McCoy,  C'86,  of 

White  Pine,  Tenn.,  died  sud- 
denly on  October  1,  1991. 
She  was  a  veterinarian  who 
had  practiced  in  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  and  Tennessee.  She  is 
survived  by  her  mother,  fa- 


ther, two  brothers,  two  sisters, 
and  a  fiance,  Jerry  Adams. 


T.  Ronald  Schweer,  C'52,  of 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  died  Oc- 
tober 13,  1991.  He  was  an  Air 
Force  veteran  who  was  a  jour- 
nalist/writer/reporter. He  is 
stirvived  by  two  aunts. 


The  Rev.  Peyton  E.  Splane  Jr., 
T'53,  of  Cowan,  Tenn.,  died 
August  21,  1991.  He  was  a  re- 
tired priest  of  the  Episcopal 
church  who  served  in  Missis- 
sippi, Georgia,  Louisiana, 
and  Tennessee.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Ruth,  and 
three  children,  including 
Petyon  E.  Splane  III,  C'65. 
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AFTERWORD 


BYJAMES  DAVIDHEISER 


ugoslavia  Wages  a  Bitter  War  of  Identity 


Who  would  ever  have 
thought  in  this  day  of  open 
borders  in  Europe  that  it  would  be  so  diffi- 
cult to  get  to  Yugoslavia?  Certainly  not  I, 
for  when  I  was  planning  a  brief  visit  to 
Croatia  and  Bosnia-Hercegovina  during 
my  summer  trip  to  Germany  and  Austria, 
a  civil  war  in  Yugoslavia  seemed  a  remote 
possibility.  At  least  to  Americans  it  did.  Still 
in  Sewanee,  I  listened  to  shortwave  radio 
transmissions  from  Germany  which  told  of 
some  strife  in  parts  of  Yugoslavia,  but  by 
their  lack  of  repordng  on  Yugoslavia,  U.S. 
media  gave  the  impression  that  things 
were  fine  there.  Friends  of  mine  from 
nearby  Winchester  had  just  returned  from 
a  pilgrimage  to  Medjugorje  withotit  expe- 
riencing any  difficulties.  I  looked  forward 
to  my  own  trip. 

Following  my  arrival  in  Germany  I  was 
amazed  to  learn  at  a  travel  agency  that  all 
their  trips  to  Yugoslavia  had  been  can- 
celled indefinitely.  I  was  advised  to  forget 
the  whole  idea.  Undaunted  I  went  on  to 
Austria  to  participate  in  a  seminar  on  Aus- 
trian civilization.  Since  I  was  headquar- 
tered in  Graz,  Austria's  second  largest  city 
and  only  one  hour  by  train  from  the 
Slovenian  border,  I  felt  assured  of  finding 
travel  possibilities.  A  vain  hope!  The  first 
travel  agent  told  me  that  all  flights  had 
been  cancelled  indefinitely,  the  second 
that  a  train  might  get  through  but  only 
with  huge  delays.  Better  not  to  go. 

Despite  these  realities  my  mind  kept 
plotting  ways  to  do  the  impossible.  During 
a  seminar  trip  to  the  Austrian-Yugoslavian 
border  for  which  we  were  told  not  to  take 
our  passports  since  crossing  the  border 
would  not  be  feasible,  I  took  mine  anyway 
and  left  the  group  long  enough  to  reach 
the  border  on  foot.  The  Austrian  soldiers 
let  me  pass  and  a  Slovenian  guard  re- 
marked upon  looking  at  my  passport:  "Ah, 
ein  Amerikaner."  For  Americans  to  cross 
this  border  is  very  rare,  and  the  smile  on 
the  soldier's  face  was  some  reward  for  my 
thwarted  trip.  So  was  the  Slovenian  stamp 

A  distraint  woman  is  helped  into  a  shelter  during 

an  air  raid  by  the  Yugoslaman  federal  army. 

Photo  from  AP/Wide  World  Photos. 


I  wonder  why  my  own  country 
still  refuses  to  recognize  Croatia 
and  Slovenia. 

in  my  passport.  But  the  reality  of  war 
banished  my  sense  of  satisfaction.  I  saw 
dozens  of  buildings  riddled  by  mortar 
shots  and  aircraft  artillery.  I  tried  to  pic- 
ture how  this  old  town  must  have  looked 
prior  to  the  attacks. 

Six  months  later  as  I  write  this  article  I 
recoil  from  the  far  worse  devastation  that 
has  occurred  in  such  Croatian  towns  as 
Vukovar,  Split,  and  the  gem  of  the 
Adriatic,  Dubrovnik.  I  wonder  why  my 
own  country  still  refuses  to  recognize 
Croatia  and  Slovenia's  independence  as 
the  European  Community  under  the 
prodding  of  Germany  has  finally  done.  I 
recall  my  suite  mate  in  Dresden  in  1987 
telling  me  that  he  considered  himself  a 
Slovenian,  not  a  Yugoslavian.  I  recall  the 
times  Austrians  asked  me  last  summer 
why  the  U.S.  did  not  recognize  the  indi- 
vidual Yugoslavian  republics  and  was  still 
supporting  the  Communist  Serbian  con- 


trolled government  and  army  of  Slobo- 
dan Milosevic  when  history  shows  that 
ethnic  and  religious  rivalries  rrm  counter 
to  unification.  I  had  no  sensible  answer 
to  these  Austrians  who  have  long  lived  at 
peace  with  a  Slovenian  minority  within 
their  own  borders  and  know  their  history 
well.  I  only  know  that  continuing  a  de- 
tached position  when  thousands  of 
people  have  been  killed  and  one-third  of 
Croatian  territory  has  been  gobbled  up 
by  Serbia  is  indefensible. 

Two  of  the  things  I  learned  from  my 
summer  experience  were  to  pay  more  at- 
tention to  shortwave  radio  broadcasts 
and  to  avoid  being  lulled  into  a  sense  of 
contentment  by  the  American  media's 
pitiful  coverage  of  all  but  the  most  strik- 
ing international  news.  I  also  learned 
that  my  own  calls  to  the  White  House 
and  letters  to  my  representative  and 
senators  seeking  American  intercession 
and  recognition  of  the  republics  would 
be  of  little  avail  if  other  Americans  did 
notjoin  me.  What  started  as  a  continuing 
education  seminar  for  me  which  would 
enrich  my  classes  in  Sewanee  also  turned 
into  an  eye-opening  experience  in  inter- 
national relations.  ■ 

James  Davidheiset  IS  a  professor  of  German  at  Sewanee. 
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I  am  continually  struck  by  the 
diversity  of  people  who  make 
their  way  to  the  Mountain  in 
any  given  semester.  This  inaga- 
zine  reflects  but  some  of  the  ar- 
ray of  intellectual  acti'vity  on  cam- 
pus over  the  past  few  months. 

hi  March,  Pulitzer  Prize-win- 
ning poet  Gwendolyn  Brooks 
came  to  Sewanee  to  receive  the 
Sewanee  I^'lervs  Aiken-Taylor 
Award.  A  major  voice  in  Aineri- 
can  poetry,  she  read  some  of  her 
work  to  an  appreciative  audience 
in  Convocation  Hall. 

A  month  later,  Ken  Kesey,  au- 
thor of  One  Flew  Over  the  Cuckoo's 
Nest  and  Sometimes  a  Great  Notion, 
travelled  to  Sewanee  from  his 
home  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
The  one-time  leader  of  the 
Merry  Pranksters  dressed  in  what 
could  only  be  described  as  typical 
Kesey  attire — a  Native  American 
robe  under  which  he  wore  his 
standard  issue  tuxedo — as  he 
read  from  some  of  his  children's 
books. 

And  during  Lent,  four  very 
different  people — North  Caro- 
lina novelist  Kaye  Gibbons,  Mem- 
phis attorney  Judy  Lineback, 
C'73,  University  of  Connecticut 
English  professor  Sam  Pickering, 
C'63,  and  Nashville  internist  Karl 
VanDevender,  C'69 — came  to 
the  University  to  participate  in 
"The  Last  Lecture  Series."  They 
were  all  asked  to  reflect  on  a  very 
difficult  question:  "If  I  knew  I 
were  about  to  die  and  had  only 
one  opportimity  to  say  what  life 
has  taught  me  and  what  I  have 
come  to  believe  is  most  impor- 
tant, what  would  I  say?"  Their  re- 
sponses were  engaging  and  mov- 
ing. 

In  this  issue  we  have  tried  to 
capture  some  of  the  discussions 
that  take  place  at  Sewanee  about 
issues  that  are  of  concern  to  any- 
one who  is  interested  in  higher 
education.  I  asked  five  Sewanee 
pr  ofessors  lo  talk  about  multicul- 
turalism,    political    correctness, 


and  the  University  curriculuin. 

It  was  a  refreshing  conversa- 
tion that  in  many  ways  embodies 
what  this  University  is  about.  As 
Anita  Goodstein,  Pamela  Macfie, 
Richard  O'Connor,  Jim  Peters, 
andJiiTi  Peterman  discussed  this 
complex  question,  they  didn't 
rely  on  simple  answers  that  one 
reads  all  too  often  in  simplistic 
media  accounts.  They  put  this 
controversial  subject  in  context, 
and  ultimately  they  related  the 
questions  back  to  students. 

Their  concerns  are  the  con- 
cerns of  all  Sewanee  faculty 
members.  How  can  we  better 
educate  our  students?  they 
asked.  How  can  we  help  to  make 
them  more  reflective,  more  able 
to  understand  the  intellectual 
traditions  that  are  fundamental 
to  a  liberal  arts  curriculum.  And 
how  can  we  introdEice  them  to 
the  exciting  new  ideas  that  are 
developing  today  that  will  be- 
come the  intellectual  founda- 
tions for  their  children  and 
grandchildren? 

— RB 
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VICE-CHANCELLOR'S  CORNER 


QUALITYIS  NOT  JUST 
ANOTHER  WORD  AT 
SEWANEE 


Fourteen  years  of 

balanced  budgets,  the 

new  curriculum 

changes,  the  willingness 

to  reconsider  how  we 

have  done  things:  tliese 

reflect  the  University 's 

commitment  to  assuring 

alumni,  students,  and 

fri^ends  that  tlie  Sewanee 

experience  represents  the 

best  educational 
investment  available. 


Total  Quality  Manage- 
ment; Producti\'ity;  Ef- 
fectiveness; Cost-Benefit 
.Ajialvsis:  these  are  the  current 
buzzwords  of  modern  manage- 
ment. Wliile  thev  are  heard  less 
frequently  in  academic  settings, 
they  nonetheless  have  their 
counterparts  at  Sewanee  and 
elsewhere.  As  this  academic  year 
draws  to  a  close,  I  wanted  to  re- 
port to  the  Sewanee  family  on 
some  of  the  steps  that  are  under 
way  to  address  issues  of  quality 
and  effectiveness. 

The  implementation  of  the 
new  curriculum  has  gone  well. 
There  have  been  some  minor 
hitches,  but  nothing  major  The 
results  have  been  impressive:  stu- 
dents and  faculty  working  harder 
in  courses  that  are  at  once  more 
rigorous  and  in  depth,  and 
which  allow  for  more  student-fac- 
ult)'  research  projects.  Almost  a 
third  of  the  facult)'  have  had  sum- 
mer grants  to  facilitate  the  re- 
vamping of  their  course  offer- 
ings, all  with  the  intention  of  en- 
stiring  quality,  hi  addition,  nearly 
a  dozen  faculty  members  have 
spent  two  summers  preparing  for 
a  new  four-course,  interdiscipli- 
nary sequence  in  western  ci\'iliza- 
tion  that  will  be  offered  next  fall 
for  the  first  time.  Blending  his- 
tory, literature,  philosophy,  reli- 
gion, art  history,  and  the  classics 
into  an  intensive  examination  of 
the  evolution  of  western  thotight 
and  culture,  the  new  course  rep- 
resents a  major  addition  to 
Sewanee's  definition  of  a  liberal 
arts  education. 

The  Writing-Across-the-Cur- 
riculum  Program,  also  a  part  of 
the  new  curriculum  design,  has 
been  put  into  operation.  Stu- 
dents are  receiving  opportunities 
to  improve  their  written  expres- 
sion and  are  beginning  to  experi- 
ence the  demands  for  intensive 
written  analytical  skills  in  courses 
that   stretch    across   the   entire 


spectrum  of  departments.  Here, 
too,  our  effectiveness  has  im- 
proved. 

hi  areas  outside  the  class- 
room, such  as  career  services  and 
the  community  service  projects 
administered  by  the  chaplaincy, 
we  are  offering  new  definitions 
of  what  an  undergraduate  might 
expect  from  the  Sewanee  experi- 
ence. Thanks  to  efforts  by  an 
alimmus,  John  Camp,  we  have 
experimented  with  a  program  to 
bring  business  leaders  to  campus 
so  that  students  might  get  first- 
hand impressions  of  possible  ca- 
reers after  Sewanee.  In  fact,  we 
are  seeking  to  give  further  defini- 
tion to  this  program,  along  with 
the  provision  of  more  intern- 
ships, as  a  way  of  ensuring  that 
many  students  will  have  a  chance 
to  get  some  emplovnient  experi- 
ence before  graduation. 

At  the  School  of  Theology  the 
year  has  seen  further  refine- 
ments of  the  highly  successful 
Education  for  Ministry  program 
in  lay  theological  educadon  and 
in  the  new  Bible  study  course  la- 
beled DOCC  (Disciples  of  Christ 
in  Community).  The  first  issues 
of  the  Sexoanee  Theological  Review 
have  been  well  received;  again, 
the  new  format  represents  an  at- 
tempt to  be  cost-efficient  and 
also  effective. 

At  their  February  1992  meet- 
ing, the  Universit)''s  Board  of  Re- 
gents decided  to  move  immedi- 
ately into  a  massive  program  of 
renovations  totaling  nearly  $3.5 
million.  Residence  halls  will  be 
improved,  older  academic  build- 
ings refurbished,  scientific  equip- 
ment purchased,  and  the  physi- 
cal quality  of  student  and  faculty- 
staff  environments  improved. 
Funds  for  this  effort  will  come 
from  the  next  capital  campaign. 
The  decision  to  press  ahead  rep 
resents  a  firm  commitment  to 
quality  now,  rather  than  continu- 
ing to  defer  changes  until  the 


capital  campaign  has  ended. 

More  significant  still,  the  re- 
gents gave  final  approval  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  construction  of  an 
$11  million  Sport  and  Fitness 
Center  This  project,  which  will 
start  this  summer,  will  take  14 
months  to  complete.  Its  presence 
will  provide  new  recreational  and 
athletic  space  for  students,  fac- 
ulty, staff,  and  community  mem- 
bers; it,  too,  represents  an  effort 
to  enhance  qualitv'. 

Within  the  Universitv',  efforts 
for  cost  containment  and  the 
timely  evaluation  of  staff  person- 
nel are  now  a  part  of  our  admin- 
istrative structure.  The  recent 
decision  to  limit  tuition  increases 
to  4. 1  %  for  next  year,  the  lowest 
increase  in  more  than  a  decade, 
reflects  some  of  the  results  of  this 
effort.  Yet  we  have  also  been  will- 
ing to  innovate  with  a  new  prod- 
uct, such  as  the  appearance  of 
this  publication  in  a  magazine 
format.  The  impressive  new  ad- 
mission brochures  for  the  Col- 
lege and  the  School  of  Theolog)', 
produced  more  effectively  and 
cheaply  than  in  the  past,  reflect 
this  effort  as  well. 

Fourteen  years  of  balanced 
budgets,  the  new  curriculum 
changes,  the  willingness  to  re- 
consider how  we  have  done 
things;  these  reflect  the  Uni- 
versity's commitment  to  assuring 
alumni,  students,  and  friends 
that  the  Sewanee  experience  rep 
resents  the  best  educational  in- 
vestment available.  Higher  edu- 
cation is  an  important  American 
asset  in  the  new  competitive 
world  environment.  Through 
the  efforts  outlined  in  this  col- 
umn, I  hope  you  gain  a  glimpse 
of  how  we  are  seeking  to  assure 
that  future  Sewanee  graduates 
are  prepared  for  the  rest  of  this 
century  and  beyond. 
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ON  THE  MOUNTAIN 


ADMISSION 
APPLICATIONS  HIT 
RECORD  HIGH 

Applications  for  admission  to 
Sewanee  have  hit  a  record  high 
this  year  with  more  than  1,400 
high  school  seniors  \~\ing  for  ap- 
proximately 330  places  in  the 
school's  1992  freshman  class. 
This  year's  total  represents  a  20 
percent  increase  compared  with 
1,178  applications  a  year  ago. 

Robert  Hedrick,  Sewanee 's 
director  of  admission,  credits  the 
rise  in  applicants  to  a  number  of 
factors.  "I  think  that  we've  got  an 
energy  on  camptis  that,  if  you've 
been  around  it  for  any  length  of 
time,  reallv  nibs  off.  And,  we 
have  a  student  body  that  is  un- 
usually happy,"  he  says. 

In  addition,  the  University, 
while  maintaining  a  strong  need- 
based  Financial  aid  program,  has 
increased  the  number  of  avail- 
able merit-based  scholarships 
and  introduced  new  financial  aid 
initiatives  for  middle-income 
families. 

SPORT  AND  FITNESS 
CENTER  PROJECT 
UNDER  WAY 

On  May  1,  University  officials 
broke  ground  for  Sewanee 's  new 
Sport  and  Fitness  Center. 

The    $11     million     project. 


scheduled  to  be  completed  h\ 
November  1993,  will  combine 
renovation  of  ciurent  space  at 
Julian  gynmasium  with  the  addi- 
tion of  58,000-square  feet  of  new 
facilities  that  will  include  a  nine- 
lane  pool  with  separate  diving 
well  and  a  small  outdoor  pool. 
Also  to  be  added  are  a  four-lane, 
160-meter  flat  track  with  space 
for  field  events  as  well  as  three 
multi-purpose  courts  and  a  bat- 
ting cage. 

The  gym's  current  1,500-seat 
basketball  and  volleyball  perfor- 
mance g)'m,  three  racquetball 
courts  and  one  squash  court, 
training,  weight  and  locker 
rooms,  a  dance  studio,  a  fitness 
g)'m,  classroom  space,  and  the 
university's  three  indoor  tennis 
courts  all  will  be  renovated. 

W^ien  complete,  the  project 
will  put  Sewanee 's  fitness  facili- 
ties in  a  class  of  their  own.  "This 
renovation  and  addition,  com- 
bined with  the  University's  exist- 
ing golf  course,  outdoor  track 
and  tennis  courts,  new  eques- 
trian center,  varsity  football,  soc- 
cer and  baseball  stadiums,  intra- 
mural fields,  recreational  lakes, 
and  trails  should  give  Sewanee 
the  nation's  best  overall  athletic 
facilities  among  colleges  and  uni- 
versities under  2,000  students," 
according  to  Thomas  R.  Kepple 
Jr.,  vice  president  for  business 


Ken  Kesey,  author  ofOneFleiu  Over  the  Cuckoo's  Nest,  (nine  to  Smxinee  in 
April  to  rend  from  some  of  his  children 's  books.  The  reading  was  sponsored  by 
the  Student  Forum. 


and  community  relations.  "I 
can't  think  of  any  other  institu- 
tion that  has  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  facilities  that  we  will 
have." 

Architectural  design  has  been 
provided  by  Hastings  and  Chiv- 
etta  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  while  The 
Pickering  Firm  of  Memphis  will 
serve  as  pioject  manager. 

SEWANEE  CITED  FOR 
FREE  ENTERPRISE 
TEACHING 

The  University  of  the  South  has 
been  named  to  the  1992  John 
Templeton  Foundation  Honor 
Roll  for  Free  Enterprise  Teach- 
ing. The  honor  roll,  selected 
through  a  nationwide  poll  of  col- 


lege presidents  and  academic 
deans,  identifies  schools  that 
have  "an  institutional  commit- 
ment to  traditional  western  politi- 
cal and  economic  philosophies." 

The  1992  Honor  Roll  for  Free 
Enterprise  Teaching  includes 
colleges  and  universities  from  30 
states,  with  enrollments  ranging 
from  300  to  more  than  40,000. 
All  four-year  accredited  colleges 
and  universities  were  eligible  for 
nomination  to  the  honor  roll. 
Balloting  materials  were  sent  to 
officers  at  more  than  1,300  col- 
leges, and  Sewanee  was  one  of 
114  institutions  named  to  the 
honor  roll. 
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Sewanee's  Sport  and  Fitness  Center,  depicted  above  in  an  architectural  rendering,  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  in  November  1993. 


ALUMNI  AFFAIRS 


ROGERS  EXPANDS 
SCOPE  OF  ALUMNI 
ACTIVITIES 

Pen7j  Rogers,  C'72,  the  neivly  elected 
president  of  the  Associated  Alumni, 
has  an  ambitious  agenda  for  the 
next  few  years.  Sewanee  talked  with 
Rogers  about  his  goals  /or  the  Associ- 
ated Alumni  during  a  recent  interview. 

Sewaner.  The  executive  board  of 
the  Associated  Alumni  met  in 
February  to  discuss  the  direc- 
tion of  tlie  association.  Wlial 
were  some  of  the  issues  you  ad- 
dressed? 

Rogers:  We've  had  in  place  for 
several  years  an  admission  net- 
work, run  through  the  alumni 
association  and  staffed  by 
alumni  volunteers,  to  help  the 
Office  of  Admission  in  its  efforts 
to  spread  the  Sewanee  story.  This 
has  been  very  helpful  in  supple- 
menting the  admission  office's 
efforts  to  increase  the  applicant 
pool,  and  we  are  continuing  to 
expand  the  network.  We  are  now 
in  the  process  of  setting  up  a 
similar  program  for  career  assis- 
tance. The  idea  is  to  put  in  place 
a  system  of  alumni  volunteers 
who  will  serve  as  resources  for 
alumni  in  several  cities  or  in  par- 
ticular areas  of  expertise.  These 
volunteers  will  form  the  nucleus 
of  a  network  of  senior  level  con- 
tacts for  alumni  and  students 
who  have  decided  on  a  particular 
career  path.  We  are  also  explor- 
ing ways  to  provide  some  of  the 
richness  of  the  Sewanee  educa- 
tional experience  to  the  alumni 
on  a  condnuing  basis.  We  started 
that  effort  at  Homecoming  a  few 
years  ago  by  having  faculty  mem- 
bers lead  seminars  on  a  variety  of 
topics.  We  have  had  panel  discus- 
sions on  educational  issues  at 
some  Sewanee  Club  meetings. 
We  would  like  to  expand  these  ef- 
forts over  the  next  several  years. 

Sejoaner.  Wlnile  the  University  has 
a  tremendous  record  of  alumni 


'r'. 


Fenn  Rogers:  "There  are  a  lot  of  alumni  out  there  who,  when  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity, are  eager  to  contribute  their  time  and  talent.  " 


participation,  there  are  many 
alumni  out  there  who  have  yet  to 
rekindle  a  relationship  with 
Sewanee.  'What  would  you  say  to 
those  people? 

Rogers:  There  may  be  an  alumnus 
who  would  love  to  work  with  high 
school  students.  With  the  admis- 
sion program,  he  or  she  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  that.  An- 
other person  may  be  interested 
in  helping  a  fellow  alum  advance 
his  or  her  career.  With  the  new 
career  assistance  program,  they 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
that.  We  are  trying  to  expand  the 
range  of  opportunities  for 
people  to  participate  in  the  life 
of  the  University.  There  are  a  lot 
of  alumni  out  there  who,  when 
offered  the  opportunity,  are  ea- 
ger to  contribute  their  time  and 
talent. 

Sexoanee.  The  University  has  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  momen- 
tum. Amid  nationwide  declines 
in  enrollment,  Sewanee  is  break- 
ing admission  records.  During  a 
recession,  private  giving  to  the 
University  remains  solid.  Alumni 
have  been  critical  to  the  suc- 
cesses at  the  University.  'What 
role  will  they  play  in  the  contin- 


ued successes  at  Sewanee? 

Rogers:  I  think  momentum  is  the 
right  word  to  use.  There  is  a  tre- 
mendous momentum  at  the  Uni- 
versity, and  this  can  be  traced  to 
a  confluence  of  things.  First  and 
foremost  is  the  arrival  of  Sam 
Williamson  as  vice-chancellor. 
He  is  a  man  whose  vision  for 
Sewanee  has  touched  a  chord  for 
all  the  University's  constituen- 
cies. Second,  the  Associated 
Alumni  embarked  on  an  ambi- 
tious rebuilding  program  about 
six  years  ago  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Lee  Glenn,  C'57.  This 
program  was  enhanced  and  ad- 
vanced by  his  successor,  Bob 
Rust,  C'61.  Their  efforts  and 
those  of  other  alumni  officers 
have  paid  off  handsomely.  There 
is  a  strong  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment and  pardcipation.  Nothing 
succeeds  like  success.  That's  a 
cliche,  but  it's  particularly  appro- 
priate here.  I  would  ask  alumni 
to  participate  in  the  success  and 
give  something  back  to  the  Uni- 
versity. Come  home  to  Sewanee. 
See  how  much  has  not  changed 
since  you  were  here.  See  how 
much  has  changed.  Recognize 
that  you  have  a  role  to  play. 


COMING  EVENTS 

Alumni  Council  Meeting 
August  14-16 

The  first  day  of  the  meeting  will 
be  highlighted  by  a  dinner  in 
Convocation  Hall  at  which  Vice- 
Chancellor  Samuel  Williamson 
will  be  the  guest  speaker. 

On  the  morning  of  August 
15,  several  University  officials 
will  talk  about  the  state  of 
Sewanee.  The  afternoon  will  in- 
clude group  workshops  for  club 
representatives,  class  represen- 
tadves.  Associated  Alumni  trust- 
ees, and  the  Seminary  Alumni 
Council. 

The  meeting  will  conclude 
on  August  16  with  committee  re- 
ports from  the  seven  vice  presi- 
dents of  the  Associated  Alumni. 
Homecoming 
October  16-18 

On  October  16,  alumni  semi- 
nars will  be  held  throughout  the 
afternoon  with  a  social  hour  and 
an  alumni  dinner  to  follow  that 
evening  in  Cravens  Hall. 

Saturday  will  feature  the 
Homecoming  football  game  ver- 
sus Rhodes  at  1:30  p.m.  An 
alumni  parade  will  be  held  be- 
fore the  game  and  reunion  par- 
ties will  be  held  throughout  the 
afternoon  and  night. 

On  the  last  day  of  Homecom- 
ing, a  memorial  service  will  be 
held  at  9:30  a.m.  by  St.  Aug- 
ustine's Stone.  Holy  Eucharist 
will  be  celebrated  in  All  Saints' 
Chapel. 

Distingushed  Alumnus /Alumna 
Award 

The  1992  Distinguished  Alum- 
nus/Alumna award  will  be  pre- 
sented during  Homecoming. 
This  award  recognizes  individu- 
als who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  their  vocations  and  who 
have  served  their  communities. 
To  nominate  individuals  for  the 
award,  please  contact:  Office  of 
Alumni  Relations,  University  of 
the  South,  735  University  Ave, 
Sewanee,  TN  37375-1000. 


DEVELOPMENTS 


CARLTON  GIVES 
$750,000  TO 
LANCASTER 
SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Ogden  D.  Carlton.  C'32,  has 
made  a  $750,000  gift  to  the  Rob- 
ert S.  Lancaster  Scholarship 
Fund,  making  it  one  of  the  larg- 
est scholarship  endowments  at 
Sewanee. 

Earnings  from  the  Lancaster 
endowment,  which  now  totals 
more  than  $1  million,  are  used 
to  support  outstanding  juniors 
in  the  social  sciences,  with  pref- 
erence given  to  political  science 
majors.  The  endowment  was  es- 
tablished in  1985  by  a  group  of 
alumni  in  honor  of  Lancaster, 
who  taught  political  science  at 
Sewanee  through  four  decades 
and  served  as  dean  from  1957-68. 

Lancaster  expressed  thanks  to 
his  long-time  friend,  Ogden 
Carlton,  for  making  such  a  major 
gift  to  the  University.  "Peck  is  a 
great  friend  of  Sewanee.  He  has 
served  the  University  in  many  ca- 
pacities, and  we  owe  so  much  to 
him,"  Lancaster  said.  "He  is  the 
kind  of  man  that  I  would  like 
some  of  the  Lancaster  scholars  to 
emulate." 

Vice-Chancellor  Samuel 

Williamson  said  Carlton's  gift  will 
have  a  major  impact  on  Sewanee 
undergraduates.  "Scholarships 
provide  critical  support  for  stu- 
dents and  make  the  University 
more  competitive.  Peck  Carlton 
has  been  an  important  force  in 
many  of  the  successes  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  we  are  grateful  for  his 
generous  support  of  Sewanee 's 
mission." 

Carlton,  who  serves  as  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  officer 
of  The  Carlton  Company  in  Al- 
bany, Ga.,  has  been  a  long-dme 
supporter  of  the  University  and 
higher  education.  His  gifts  have 
enabled  more  than  60  students 
to  attend  college,  many  of  them 
at  Sewanee.  Last  year,  he  made  a 


f200,000  gift  to  the  University 
that  is  being  used  to  support  re- 
cruitment, ciuriculum  develop- 
ment, and  student  life. 

SEWANEE  RECEIVES 
$4.5  MILLION  IN 
BEQUESTS 

The  University  has  received 
more  than  $4.5  million  in  be- 
quests during  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Some  of  the  major  gifts  have 
included: 

•$1.2  million  from  the  estate 
of  Ewin  Baldwin  Yung  of  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  to  fund  the  William 
O.  Baldwin  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship Fund,  in  memory  of  her 
brother  William  O.  Baldwin  was 
an  alumnus  of  Sewanee. 

•More  than  $600,000  from 
the  estate  of  Raymond  Alvin 
Adams  of  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  that 
will  be  used  for  scholarships  for 
students  from  Tullahoma  or  Cof- 
fee County. 

•$336,663  from  the  estate  of 
G.  Hearn  Bradley  of  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

•$88,726  from  the  estate  of 
Robert  P.  Rhoads  of  Louisville, 
Ky.  The  gift  was  left  to  the 
University's  Scholarship  Endow- 


ment Fund  in  memory  of  Lyie 
Irvine  Burbank,  Kyle  Trimble 
Burbank,  Lt.  Samuel  McKee 
Burbank  and  Alice  Irvine  Bur- 
bank. 

•$59,500  from  the  estate  of 
Ruby  Osbourne  of  Dallas,  Texas. 
Her  bequest  was  applied  to  The 
Rev.  David  Marion  Robinson 
Scholarship  Fund  in  the  School 
of  Theology. 

•$18,026  from  the  estate  of 
Anastasia  W.  Howard  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  to  fund  the  John 
Waddill  Scholarship. 

SEWANEE'S  ANNUAL 
FUND  NEEDS  YOUR 
SUPPORT 

Sewanee's  Annual  Fund  has  an 
ambitious  goal  for  the  fiscal  year 
which  started  on  July  1,  1991, 
and  ends  June  30,  1992— $1.8 
million. 

As  the  fiscal  year  nears  its  end, 
it  is  critical  for  alumni  and 
friends  to  participate  in  the  An- 
nual Fund,  which  sustains  the  ev- 
eryday operations  of  the  Univer- 
sity, according  to  M.  Jane  Eaves, 
C'80,  Sewanee's  director  of  an- 
nual giving. 

"Gifts  to  date  to  the  Annual 


The  Class  of  V2,kft,  has 
made  a  unique  commit- 
ment to  Sewanee.  The 
graduating  seniors  have 
pledged  more  than  $4, 000 
to  Seivanee's  Annual  Fund, 
and  more  than  70  percent  of 
the  class  xvill  make  gifts  to 
the  University.  This  is  the 
first  time  a  graduating  class 
has  organized,  such  a  fund- 
raising  effort  for  the 
AnnualFund. 

Fund  have  been  encouraging — 
alumni  and  friends  have  contrib- 
uted $1.3  million  in  unrestricted 
gifts  to  the  University,"  says  Eaves. 

"Gifts  from  parents  of  current 
students  are  up  almost  $25,000. 
However,  while  alumni  part- 
icipation in  the  Annual  Fund  has 
been  good,  we  are  still  far  from 
reaching  our  goal  of  55  percent 
alumni  participation,"  she  says. 

Sewanee  uses  gifts  to  the  An- 
nual Fund  in  a  wide  range  of  ar- 
eas— from  funding  faculty  sala- 
ries to  purchasing  library  books, 
from  maintaining  Sewanee's 
1 0.000-acre  campus  to  providing 
laboratory  equipment  that  will 
keep  students  in  touc  h  with  rap- 
idly changing  technolog)'. 

"The  Annual  Fund  helps  to 
ensure  that  Sewanee  maintains 
its  competitive  edge  in  higher 
education.  If  every  person  who 
believes  in  Sewanee's  tradition 
and  ideals  makes  a  gift  to  the 
Annual  Fund  before  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  we  will  be  assured 
of  meeting  our  goal,"  says  Eaves. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


HUMANITIES 

Theatre  professor  Dan  Backliind 

served  as  environnicnt.il  design 
and  program  consultant  for  an 
exhibit  at  the  Academy  of  Natu- 
ral Sciences  Museum  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  has  also  been  ap- 
pointed associate  director  of  the 
division  of  theatre  of  the 
Interlochen  Arts  Camp  at  the 
hiterlochcn  Center  for  the  Arts, 
in  hiterlochen,  Mich.  Theatre 
department  colleague  Scott 
Bates  recently  completed  two 
book-length  works — Dirlimiiuiire 
erolique  d'Apollinaire  dnd  Qiiecn  of 
the  Animals — ^which  are  both  in 
the  publication  stage.  Charles 
Brockett,  professor  of  political 
science,  nears  completion  of  his 
latest  book  entitled  Popular  Protest 
and  Demorratizalion:  A  Compara- 
tive Analysis  of  Collective  in  Central 
America,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the 
U.S.  South.  Though  history  pro- 
fessor Anita  Goodstein  plans  to 
retire  from  full-time  leaching  af- 
ter the  Easter  Semester  1992,  she 
actively  continues  her  research 
on  southern  feminists  since  the 
Civil  War.  Robin  Gottfried,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  economics,  re- 
cendy  contributed  a  chapter  "In- 
tegrating Sustainable  Develop- 
ment and  Environmental  Vital- 
ity" to  the  book  Watershed  Man- 
agement: Balancing  Sustainability 
unth  Environmental  Change.  Cur- 
rently, Gottfried  is  investigating 
factors  affecting  conversion  of 
land  from  one  use  to  the  other  in 
the  Smokies  and  Olympic  Penin- 
sula. Associate  professor  of  En- 
glish Pamela  Macfie  contributed 
chapters  to  The  Poetry  of  Allusion: 
Virgil  and  Ovid  in  Dante's  Comedy 
and  Dante  and  Ovid:  Essays  in 
Intertextuality.  Economics  profes- 
sor Yasmeen  Mohiuddiin  pub- 
lished "Female-Headed  House- 
holds and  Urban  Poverty  in  Paki- 
stan "  in  Issues  in  Contemporary  Eco- 
nomics. Spanish  professor  Eric 
Naylor  published  an  essay  about 


Pero  Lopez  de  Ayala  in  SieleSiglos 
de  Au tores Espanoles  (Seven  Centu- 
ries of  Spanish  Authors)  and  is 
editing  a  critical  edition  of 
Ayala's  translation  of  Boccaccio's 
De  Casibus.  Associate  Professor 
of  Anthropology  Richard  O'Con- 
nor published  a  chapter  titled 
"Sukhothai:  Rule,  Religion  and 
Elite  Rivalry"  in  the  book  Inscnp- 
tion  One  and  nears  completion  of 
his  book-length  cultinal  history 
of  the  Tai.  l^ie  Victorian  Post  Office: 
Ihe  Growth  of  a  Bureaucracy  by  As- 
sociate Professor  of  History 
Charles  Perry  is  scheduled  to  be 
published  this  spring  by  the 
Royal  Historical  Society  in  Lon- 


German  Reinhard  Zachau  con- 
tributed a  chapter  to  the  book 

World  War  II  and  the  Exiles:  A  Eite)- 
ary  Response. 

SCIENCES 

Forestry  professor  Bill  Davis, 
Charles  Brockett,  and  Robin 
Gottfried  co-authored  "The 
Adoptability  of  Nattiral  Forest 
Management  in  C-osta  Rica:  The 
Osa  Peninsula"  for  the  Confer- 
ence on  Political  Economy  of 
Sustainable  Development  of 
Central  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean. Douglas  Durig,  assistant 
professor  of  chemistry  and  phys- 
ics, continues  his  work  on  mo- 


don.  Philosophy  as    Therapy  by  As-     lecular  spectroscopy  in  butene 
sociate  Professor 
of       Philosophy 
Jim  Peterman  is 
being  published 
by     the      SUNY 
Press.        English 
professor    Wyatt 
Prunty's       latest 
collection  of  po- 
etry.    The    Elboii' 
Tree,  has  been  ac- 
cepted  for  pub- 
lication by  Johns 
Hopkins  Lhiiver- 
sity  Press.  He  has 
begim  work  on  a 
collection  of  es- 
says on  contem- 
porary literature. 
English  professor 
John   Reishman    recently   com- 
pleted an  essay  on  George  Eliot's 
Middlemarch  to  be  presented  to 
the  Tennes.see  Philological  Asso- 
ciation later  this  year.  St.  Martin's 
Press  prepares  to  publish    Vice- 
Chancellor  Samuel  Williamson's 
latest    book,    American    Nuclear 
Strategy,    1945-54,   written    with 
Steven  Rearden.  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  History  John  Willis'  first 
book.  The  Edge  of  the  South:  Life  in 
Nineteenth-Century  Virginia,  edited 
with    Edward   Ayers,   was    pub- 


The  Great  Orion  Nebula,  photogmphed  by  chemistry  and 
professor  Dcmg  Durig  from  the  University  Observatory. 


molecules  and  simulation  of  op- 
tical density  in  nebula.  Physics 
professor  Frank  Hart  is  now  in 
the  third  year  of  a  three-year  re- 
search contract  with  Electric 
Power  Research  Institute  to  de- 
velop spreadsheet  methods  for 
calculating  the  current  distri- 
butions produced  in  irregularly- 
shaped  objects.  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology Timothy  Keith-Lucas 
continues  his  examination  of 
troop  interaction  in  ring-tailed 
lemurs  and  serves  as  consultant 


physics  emeritus,  is  writing  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  educational  and 
technological  contributions  of 
General  Josiah  Gorgas,  the  sec- 
ond vice-chancellor  and  first  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  the  University. 
Professor  of  ("hemistry  James 
Lowe  recently  completed  Chemis- 
try, Industry  and  the  Environment, 
his  second  chemistry  textbook 
for  liberal  arts  students.  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Psychology  Robert 
Lundin's  1989  book,  Alfred  Adler's 
Basic  Concepts  and  Implications,  is 
being  published  in  Braille  and  as 
a  talking  book.  Lundin's  Theories 
and  Systems  of  Psychology  is  being 
printed  in  its  fourth  edition.  Ge- 
ologist Bran  Potter  is  currently  in 
the  process  of 
measuring  defor- 
mational  structures 
in  coal  seams  in 
the  Sewanee  re- 
gion in  order  to 
demonstrate 
thrusting  of  the 
upper  portion  of 
the  Ciunberland 
Plateau  in  Permian 
time.  Biology  pro- 
fessor George  Ram- 
seurpresented  a  pa- 
per on  Hart's 
Tongue  Fern,  Ten- 
nessee's rarest  plant, 
at  the  Association 
of  Southeastern  Bi- 
ologists meedng  in 
April.  Assistant 
Professor  of  Chemistry  Janet 
Schrenk  published  an  article, 
"Corrosion  and  Past  'Protective' 
Treatments  of  the  Benin  Bronzes 
in  the  National  Museum  of  Afri- 
can Art."  Steve  Shaver,  assistant 
professor  of  geology,  contributed 
a  chapter  to  the  book  Geology  and 
Ore  Deposits  in  the  Great  Basin.  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Biology  Ro- 
nald Toll  published  articles  in 
two  journals  and  continues  his 
research  on  deep-sea  biogeneous 
.sediments. 


physics 


lished  by  the  University  Press  of     ^  the  Duke  University  Primate 
Virginia.  Associate  Professor  of    Center.JackLorenz,  professor  of 
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SCHOLARSHIP 


PATTERSON  NEARS 
LAST  WORDS  ON 
KINGJAMESVIANDI 

History  professor 
W.  Brown  Patter- 
son has  been  awaid- 
ed  a  $30,000-Mel- 
lon  Appalachian  Fel- 
lowship which  will 
allow  him  to  com- 
plete a  book  on  a 
little-known  English 
monarch  whom  he 
has  been  researching  toi  the  last 
two  decades. 

During  his  residence  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  next  aca- 
demic year,  Patterson  will  be 
completing  a  book  on  Kingjames 
VI  and  I  and  the  Rmnion  of 
Christendom.  Patterson's  book 
deals  with  the  activities  of  King 
James  on  behalf  of  religious 
peace  and  reconciliation.  These 
activities,  some  of  them  little 
known,  were  aimed  at  establish- 
ing closer  relations  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  foreign 
churches,  including  both  the 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
Churches. 

The  book  is  based  on 
Patterson's  research  of  the  past 
20  years  in  libraries  and  archives 
in  London,  Oxford,  Paris, 
Geneva  and  Rome,  as  well  as  the 
Folger  Shakespeare  Library  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  the 
Newberry  Library  in  Chicago.  He 
plans  to  return  to  England  for  six 
weeks  this  summer  to  further 
pursue  his  research  in  the  Public 
Records  Office  and  the  British 
Library  in  London. 

BROOKS,  COX 
RECEIVE  SEWANEE 
REVIEWm/ARDS 

Gwendolyn  Brooks,  poet  laure- 
ate of  Illinois,  has  been  named 
the  1992  winner  of  the  Aiken- 
Taylor  Award  in  Modern  Ameri- 
can Poetry,  and  James  Cox, 
Avalon  professor  of  humanities 
emeiitus  at  Dartmouth  College, 


was  chosen  as  the  recipient  of  the 
Monroe  K.  Spears  Prize  by  the 
Sewanee  Reiiiew. 

Since  the  publication  of  A 
Street  in  Bwnzn'ille  in  1945, 
Brooks  has  been  a  major  voice  in 
American  poetry.  Her  many 
awards  include  a  Pulitzer  prize,  a 
Guggenheim  fellowship,  and  the 
Shelley  Memorial  Award.  She  has 
received  honorary  degrees  from 
Brown  University,  the  City  Col- 
lege of  the  City  University  of  New 
York,  and  other  institutions.  She 
remains  closely  associated  with 
the  poetry  office  of  the  Library  of 


that  join  personal  with  literary 
history  as  a  southerner  responds 
to  the  wider  world  that  his  liter- 
ary ancestors  and  his  family  have 
made. 

Cox  taught  for  most  of  his  ca- 
reer at  Dartmouth  before  retir- 
ing to  Independence,  Va.,  the 
place  of  his  birth.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  Mark  Twain:  The  Fate  of 
Humor,  Recovering  Literature's  Lost 
Ground:  Essays  in  American  Autobi- 
ography, and  many  essays. 

Cox  is  the  first  recipient  of  the 
Monroe  K.  Spears  Prize.  Spears 
edited  the  Sewanee  Review  from 


Gwoifloh 

Aiken- Laytor  Award. 

Congress,  where  she  served  as 
poetry  consultant  in  1985-86. 
She  has  also  written  a  novel, 
Maude  Martha,  and  an  autobiog- 
raphy, of  which  Report  from  Part 
One  has  been  published. 

Brooks  is  the  sixth  recipient 
of  the  Aiken-Taylor  Award, 
named  for  poet  Conrad  Aiken 
and  his  brother  K.P.A.  Taylor,  a 
surgeon  and  amateur  poet  who 
funded  the  award  with  a  bequest 
to  the  University  of  the  South. 
Previous  winners  of  the  award 
have  included  Howard  Nemerov, 
Richard  Wilbur,  Anthony  Hecht, 
and  John  Frederick  Nims. 

Cox  won  the  award  for  "Be- 
neath My  Father's  Name,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Servanee  Revinv 


poetiy  while  on  campus  to  receii 


1952  to  1961,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Moody  chair  of 
English  at  Rice  University.  After 
teaching  at  Rice  for  25  years,  he 
retired  and  returned  to  Sewanee, 
where  he  and  his  wife  now  live. 

DUNN  WORKS 
TOWARD  PEACE  IN 
WAR-TORN  LIBERIA 

It  has  been  some  time  since 
Liberia  has  known  peace.  After 
the  1980  military  coup  which 
overthrew  Liberian  President 
Tolbert,  military  tyranny  devel- 
oped, making  truly  free  elections 
an  impossibility.  However,  con- 
flict-resolution suggestions  by  Se- 
wanee political  science  professor 
Elwood  Dunn  are  being  imple- 


during  1991.  This  essay  is  one  of    mented  in  Liberia  to  help  bring 
a  series  that  Cox  has  been  work-     peace  to  that  war-torn  country 
ing  on  over  the  past  five  years  Last  November  former  Presi- 
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dent  Jimmy  Carter  invited  Dunn 
to  participate  in  a  consultation  of 
the  International  Negotiation 
Network  (INN)  at  the  Carter 
Center  in  Atlanta  during  Janu- 
ary. Titled  "Resolving  Intra-Na- 
tional  Conflicts:  A  Strengthened 
Role  for  Non-Governmental  Ac- 
tors," the  purpose  of  this  three- 
day  consultation  was  to  bring  to- 
gether conflict  resolution  ex- 
perts from  around  the  country  to 
develop  specific  action  agendas 
that  can  be  enacted  by  the  INN 
Council,  in  conjunction  with 
other  non-governmental  parties, 
to  resolve  ongoing  internal 
armed  conflicts  in  Liberia,  Af- 
ghanistan, Angola,  Burma, 
Cambodia,  Cyprus,  the  Korean 
Peninsula,  and  the  Sudan.  Dunn 
believes  that  INN  conferences 
like  these  are  effective  because  of 
the  Carter  Center's  close  contact 
with  all  of  the  involved  parties. 
'The  center  wants  to  see  the  con- 
flicts resolved  peacefully  and  the 
root  causes  of  dissension  ad- 
dressed fully,"  says  Dunn. 

One  of  only  two  experts  asked 
to  attend  the  conference  and 
draft  an  "action  memorandum" 
concerning  ways  to  resolve  the 
conflict  in  Liberia,  Dunn  prima- 
rily advised  the  center  to  help  or- 
ganize and  ensure  immediate 
free  elections.  When  the  confer- 
ence in  Atlanta  ended,  the  head 
of  the  INN  Council  immediately 
took  Dunn's  final  memorandum 
to  Liberia,  and  he  remains  there 
now.  In  late  April,  Dunn  received 
word  from  Liberia  that  the  inter- 
naUonal  peacekeeping  force 
there  was  moving  to  secure  all 
ports  of  entry  into  the  country  to 
make  the  country  secure  for 
democratic  elections. 

Dimn  is  a  native  Liberian  who 
has  held  numerous  positions  in 
both  the  academic  and  govern- 
mental sectors  of  Liberia.  He  cur- 
rently edits  the  Liberian  Studies 
Journal  and  has  written  books 
about  modern  Liberian  polidcs. 


Travelling  from  Oxford  to  Indonesia,  Sewanee  students  are 
being  transformed  by  their  overseas  experiences 


Kalhryn  MacDonald,  C'92.  a  seniw English 
and  Spanish  major  from  Birmingham,  Ala., 
went  to  Madrid  last  spring  luith  some  very 
pragmatir  objednws:  to  improve  her  Spanish- 
speaking  skills  and  to  learn  about  Spanish 
culture.  She  U'p  Ike  amnlry  with  new  insights 
and  perspectives  on  what  it  means  to  be  a  'for- 
eigner. " 

"I  lived  in  a  Spanish  household,  where  there 
uiere  four  students,  two  of  whom  were  Ameri- 


cans luho  had  signed  a  pledge  vcming  that 
they  ivouU  ordy  speak  Spanish,  and  my  room- 
mate xuas  a  Spanish  girl.  I  was  in  a  household 
whe)-e  I  only  spoke  Spanish. " 

She  quickly  fell  into  the  Spanish  routine. 
Classes  in  the  moryiing  at  the  City  University 
of  Madrid.  A  siesta  in  the  afternoon.  In  the 
early  evening,  tnpas,  Spanish  appetizers,  in 
the  Plaza  Mayor  or  appointments  in  sidewalk 
cafes.  Dinner  at  9  or  10.  And  occasional  kite 
night  parties  luith  friends  she  had  met  at 
school  or  in  the  bustle  of  Madrid,  a  city  of  mare 
than  5  million. 

She  says  her  experiences  in  Spain  changed 
her  "I  tend  to  be  less  self-ceiilered  culturally.  I 
have  always  known  foreigners.  But  I  had 
never  eoen  give7i  any  thought  to  what  they  felt 
like  or  if  it  was  a  strange  situation  to  be  in  a 
country  that  really  luasn  't  their  own  or  uncom- 
fortable. Now  I  have  a  very  heightened  aware- 
ness of  the  concerns  of  foreigners.  I  have  a  netu 
interest  in  the  Tvay  people  perceive  things. " 


by  Robert  Bradford 

Catrien  van  Assendeltt,  C'93,  walked 
through  a  small  village  in  the  rain 
forests  of  hidonesia.  She  was,  most  likely, 
the  only  Caucasian  the  villagers  had  ever 
seen  in  person. 

A  little  girl  excitedly  pointed  at  her. 
"Look,  look.  There's  that  movie  star.  I 
saw  her  on  T\^  last  night." 

For  Cadien,  Indonesia  was  full  of  such 
surprises.  She  went  to  Indonesia  last  year 
to  study  abroad  for  a  semester,  fulfilling 
a  lifelong  interest  to  see  that  country  and 
becoming  the  first  Sewanee  student  to 
study  abroad  in  Indonesia. 

"It  basically  started  in  my  childhood. 
My  mom  was  born  in  Indonesia,  and  she 
would  tell  me  childhood  stories  about 
playing  in  rice  fields  there,  about  eating 
off  banana  leaves,"  she  explains. 

"I  have  a  pretty  good  imagination,  and 
I  imagined  this  beautiful  country.  I  found 
during  my  education  in  the  United 
States  that  we  were  so  rarely  taught  about 
Southeast  Asia,  about  Indonesia.  I  always 
would  ask  my  mom  about  it,  but  I  knew 
so  little. 

"\Mien  I  came  to  Sewanee,  I  learned  a 
little  bit  more  about  that  area  of  the 
world.  I'm  really  interested  in  rain  forests 
and  natural  resources,  and  Indonesia  has 
a  wealth  of  resources.  I  became  an  an- 
thropology' major  at  Sewanee,  and  it  re- 
ally tied  into  my  interests.  Indonesia  is 
one  of  the  most  diverse  countries  in  the 
world,  and  it  has  the  fifth  largest  popula- 
tion. I  thought  that  it  was  such  an  impor- 
tant country.  I  wanted  to  go  there  and 
experience  another  culture." 

Working  with  Sewanee  faculr^'  mem- 
bers, Catrien  arranged  to  study  at  the 
University  of  Malang,  taking  courses  in 
political  economy  and  development.  She 
stayed  with  a  host  family  who  helped  her 
adjust  to  a  new  culture  and  a  new  coun- 
ti-y 

"Mv  laneuaffe  wasn't  so  good.  I  had 
studied  Indonesian  at  summer  school  in 
Cornell.  I  had  the  basics,  but  when  I  got 
to  Indonesia  I  found  that  I  couldn't  get 
by.  My  host  family  was  instrumental  in 
getting  me  to  pick  up  the  language. 
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"I  found  that  the  people  in  hidonesia 
are  so  much  more  relaxed  and  easy  go- 
ing. They  don't  have  this  set  concept  of 
time.  If  you  have  an  appointment  at  10, 
you  don't  have  to  be  there  at  10.  You  get 
there  when  you  get  there.  They  even 
have  a  word  for  it.  Its  caWed  jankeret,  rul> 
her  time." 

During  her  four  months  in  Indonesia, 
she  travelled  throughout  the  country. 
She  worked  at  an  environmental  educa- 
tion center  near  a  rainforest,  talking  with 
local  people  about  the  unique  and  pre- 
cious nature  of  Indonesia's  natural  re- 
sources. She  says  she  has  been  enriched 
by  her  experiences,  and  she  is  deter- 
mined to  return.  "I'm  interested  in  an- 
thropology and  forestry  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  development  of  the  third  world. 
I  see  myself  spending  a  lot  of  time  in  In- 
donesia. 

"The  study-abroad  experience 
rounded  off  my  education  so  well  at 
Sewanee.  We  can  sit  here  at  Sewanee  in 
this  idyllic  place  and  read  our  books  and 
write  our  papers.  But  study  abroad  gives 
you  the  experience  of  being  totally  im- 
mersed in  another  cultiue.  It  made  me 
so  much  more  aware  of  small  details,  and 
I  absorbed  so  much.  If  I  close  my  eyes,  I 
can  still  smell  the  fruits  and  plants  of  In- 
donesia." 

Charles  Perry,  associate  dean  for  the 
College  of  Alts  and  Sciences,  who  co- 
ordinates   study   abroad    programs    at 


Miles  Ewing,  C'92,  speaks  frankly 
about  the  importance  of  his  study 
abroad  expediences  last  summer.  "I 
was  looking  for  a  break  from  the 
University.  I  wmild  not  he  here  if  J 
had  not  taken  a  semester  break  of 
some  sort  or  another.  I  tvas  frus- 
trated with  my  ability  to  meet  the 
academic  challenges  here,  and  I 
ivanted  to  see  Europe,  "  says  the  his- 
tory major  who  is  also  a  member  of 
Seujanee's  swimming  team. 

Participating  ill  the  European  Studies  Pro- 
gram, Ewingquickly  learned  that  the  program 
emphasized  far  more  than  simply  seeing  Eu- 
rope. "The  academic  xmrk  xuas  x)ery  challeng- 
ing. In  Oxford,  we  wrote  13  papers  in  six 
weeks.  On  the  European  continent  trip,  rue 
had  lectures  mery  morning  in  the  museums 
and  then  xue  u'ould  be  assigned  things  to  see  in 
the  afternoon.  In  the  evening,  we  would  larite 
about  our  experiences  in  our  journals.  I  wrcAe 
luell  over  jOO  pages  in  my  journal  during  the 
program. " 

The  progirnn  is  a  whirlwind  tour  of  the 


V' 


\ 


England  and  the  continent.  After  six  weeks  at 
Oxford,  students,  accompanied  by  distin- 
guished faculty  members,  study  at  the  great 
m.useu7ns  and  monuments  of  the  continent. 
They  visit  cities  in  Belgium,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  the  Netherlands. 

During  the  tour,  students  have  miicpLe  ofh 
portunities  to  study  the  masterworks.  Ewing 
recalls,  during  a  private  vieiuing  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  lying  on  his  back  for  an  hour  and 
half,  marveling  at  the  grayideur  of 
Michaelangelo's  work.  "To  look  at  a  window 
that 's  the  size  of  a  tennis  court.  You  just  can 't 
visualize  that  in  a  book.  " 


Catnen  van  Assendelft,  C'93:  "Study  abroad  gives 
you  the  experience  of  being  totally  immersed  in  an- 
other culture.  It  made  me  so  much  more  aware  oj 
small  details,  and  I  absorbed  so  much.  " 


Sewanee,  says  Catrien's  experiences  are 
typical  of  students  from  the  University 
who  go  abroad. 

"The  study  abroad  experience  gives 
students  a  sense  of  diverse  cultures  which 
they  did  not  have  before.  They  begin  to 
see  how  complicated  the  world  is  and 
how  simple  answers  don't  really  help  to 
understand  that  complicatedness,"  says 
Perry. 

The  University  offers  a  wide  range  of 
study  abroad  programs — from  70-100 
students  study  overseas  each  year,  for  a 
summer,  a  semester,  or  longer.  Opportu- 
nities range  from  the  popular  British 
Studies  at  Oxford  program,  a  simimer 
program  which  emphasizes  an  arts  and 
humanities  curriculum,  to  a  European 
Studies  program,  which  exposes  students 
to  history,  art  history,  comparative  litera- 
ture and  religion  during  the  late  medi- 
eval and  Renaissance  periods. 

Perry  says  that  students  are  by  no 
means  limited  to  study  abroad  experi- 
ences in  Europe.  The  University  offers 
programs  for  students  in  coimtries  across 
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the  world,  from  China  to  Liberia,  from 
Japan  to  Australia.  All  of  the  programs 
share  a  commitment  to  meeting  the  indi- 
xadual  needs  and  interests  of  students. 

"For  many  of  our  students,  this  is  the 
first  time  they  have  looked  at  their  lives 
and  America  from  outside  of  America 
and  outside  of  the  context  of  the  society 
in  which  they  grew  up.  That's  a  broaden- 
ing experience,"  says  Perry.  "For  students 
who  study  a  foreign  language,  it's  one  of 
the  only  ways  to  nail  down  their  mastery 
of  that  language. 

"Many  students  come  back  saying  it's 
the  single  most  important  educational 
experience  they've  ever  had.  Study 
abroad  programs  allow  students  to  learn 
things  that  they  simply  cannot  learn 
through  slides  or  books." 


Worlds  Apart? 


Reflections  on 
Mu  Iticu  Itura  lism 
Western 
Civilization,  and/^ 

'  (Ml 

the  University 
Curriculum 


It  all  depends  on 
who  you  talk  to.  If  . 
you  listen  to  Amer- 
ican Enterprise  In- 
stitute research  fel- 
low Dinesh  D'Souza 
or  conservative  guru 
William  F.  Buckley,  a 
group  of  1960s  Mandst  radi- 
cals is  taking  over  the  academy 
and  threatening  the  very  foimdations 
of  western  civilization  and  thought.  If  you  listen 
to  Duke  University  English  professor  Stanley  Fish 
or  leaders  of  the  powerful  Modem  Language  Asso- 
ciation, the  move  toward  diversity  and  multicultur- 
alism  is  a  natural  evolution  of  the  canon,  and,  they 
argue,  a  conservative  minority  is  creating  needless 
alarm  in  universities  across  the  country. 

Amid  the  hysteria  that  has  characterized  the 
debate  on  multiculturalism  and  political  correct- 
ness, Sewanee  has  been  a  haven  of  civility  and 
reasonable  discussion.  The  University  has  adopted 
a  new  curriculum  which  was  approved  with  over- 


whelming sup- 
port by  the  fac- 
ulty. The  shrill 
debate  that  is  so 
much  a  part  of  stu- 
dent   discussions 
/  about  this  emotional 

^  issue  at  many  universi- 
p  ties  simply  does  not  exist  at 
'  ''Sewanee. 

Yet  Sewanee,  like  all  universities, 
is  discussing  the  question  of  multicultural- 
ism. How  should  the  University  handle  the  very  diffi- 
cult and  relevant  question  of  educating  students  about 
diverse  cultures  and  viewpoints? 

Sewanee d&ked  five  University  professors — Professor 
of  History  Anita  Goodstein,  Associate  Professor  of  En- 
glish Pamela  Macfie,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthro- 
pology Richard  O'Connor,  Associate  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy James  Peterman,  and  Associate  Professor  of 
Philosophy  James  Peters — to  reflect  on  this  question 
and  others  during  a  recent  roundtable  discussion. 
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Sewanee:  Let's  frame  this  dis- 
cussion with  a  statement 
from  James  Dudeistadt, 
president  of  the  University 
of  Michigan.  Diiderstadt 
has  said,  "Our  university  has  a 
moral  imperative  to  address  tlie 
underrepresentation  of  racial  and  eth- 
nic groups.  .  .  .The  insights  and  erudi- 
tion of  hitherto  excluded  groups  can 
enrich  our  scholarly  enterprise;  indeed, 
it  seems  apparent  that  we  cannot  sustain 
the  distincdon  of  our  university  in  the 
pluralistic  world  that  is  our  future  with- 
oiu  the  diversity  that  sustains  excel- 
lence." Wliat  role  should  multicul- 
turalism  play  as  universities  struggle  with 
the  question  of  opening  the  canon? 
How  much  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  issues  that  relate  to  gender,  race, 
ethnicit)',  and  sexuality  in  the  curricu- 
lum? 

Goodsteiii:  One  of  the  problems  is  to  ask 
how  relevant  the  question  itself  is.  I  have 
a  very  strong  feeling  that  multicultural- 
ism  as  an  issue  is  very  political,  and  is,  in 
fact,  a  blind  for  a  lot  of  other  personal 
and  polidcal  concerns.  If  you're  working 
in  your  discipline,  and  I'm  talking  as  a 
historian,  the  notion  of  excluding  mi- 
norides  is  an  absurdity.  To  talk  about  the 
progressive  period 
without  discussing  wo- 
men, without  discuss- 
ing immigrants,  with- 
out discussing  blacks, 
would  be  absurd.  I  of- 
ten wonder  what  peo- 
ple mean  when  they 
talk  about  increasing 
the  voices  of  the  un- 
heard— that's  been 
done  in  my  discipline 
fairly  effecdvely. 

Macfie:  I'm  not  sure  that  someone  who 
is  a  professor  of  literature  would  see  this 
issue  in  the  same  way.  Take  someone 
who  is  big  in  the  canon,  like  Shake- 
speare. I  feel  that  I  could  not  take  stu- 
dents through  the  aesthetic  and  socio- 
logical and  moral  dynamics  of  a  Shake- 
spearean text  without  looking  at  issues  of 


otherness,  economic 
otherness,  racial  oth- 
erness. I  also  think  a 
good  many  other 
people  who  would  ini- 
tiate discussions  on 
that  very  same  Shake- 
speare text  would  talk 
abotit  the  formal  in- 
tegrity of  the  text  and 
would  not  get  at  the  is- 
sues that  are  so  so- 
cially and  morally  related 


Petermaii:  So  you're  saying  that  a  way  of 
approaching  Shakespeare  that  wouldn't 
bring  up  gender  issues  and  culttiral  is- 
sues would  be  perfectly  legitimate? 

Macfie:  I  think  that  there  are  people  in 
the  field  who  unreflectively  and 
uncridcally  proceed  with  a  certain  knowl- 
edge about  a  text  leaving  out  issues  of 
gender,  for  instance,  altogether  They 
don't  see  that  it  could  be  taken  into  a 
whole  other  dimension  of  knowledge 
about  the  text  as  it  interfaces  with  the 
cultural  moment.  Take  Hamlet.  You 
could  teach  Hamlet  without  ever  talking 
about  Ophelia. 

Goodstein:  But  wouldn't  such  a  reading 
be  thinner? 


Macfie:  Yes,  that  would 
be  objectionable,  be- 
cause I  think  you 
would  lose  the  notion 
ol  llie  seamless  conti- 
nuity and  complexity 
of  the  text. 

Peter  man:     Are     you 

agreeing    with    Anita 
that  your  discipline,  as 
O'Coniiof  formed    at    the    mo- 

ment, is  already  complex  enough  to  in- 
troduce these  issues?  Is  there  no  need  for 
a  revolution  in  the  English  literature 
canon  or  approach  to  texts? 

Macfie:  Before  you  get  into  the  canon 
wars  and  talk  about  incorporating  titles 
into  the  syllabus,  even  if  you're  just  look- 
ing at  what  we  have  thought  of  for  years 
as  the  canon,  there  are  still  tremendous 
opportimities  to  teach  in  a  way  that  is 
going  to  engage  students  in  politicized 
issues.  Teaching  something  that  is  ca- 
nonical does  not  have  to  be  an  enteiprise 
that  is  insular,  that  is  disengaged  from 
the  d)'namics  of  cultural  discourse. 

Peters:  So  for  you,  opening  the  canon 
does  not  necessarily  imply  getting  rid  of 
certain  texts  and  bringing  in  new  texts?  It 
can  as  much  be  the  attitude  you  take  in 
teaching  a  text. 
Macfie:   It   would    be 

thinner.  I'm  saying  it's  O'Connor:  I  wonder  who  closed  the 
possible  to  do  it,  but  canon.  There  are  people  who  are  trying 
such  a  reading  would-  to  close  the  canon,  but  that  doesn't  rep- 
n't  be  as  legitimate.  I  resent  what  has  actually  been  part  of  the 
think  that  sort  of  par-  western  tradition.  One  of  the  things  that 
tiality  happens  much  distinguishes  the  West  is  that  it's  always 
looking  outside  itself — it's  always  looking 
at  others.  And  all  of  these  voices  keep 
creeping  in.  If  you  were  to  teach  the 
canon  in  a  closed  sense,  I  don't  think  you 
could  represent  the  West,  not  in  any 


more  in  my  discipline 
than  in  yours. 


Peters:  Is  it  your  posi- 
tion, Pamela,  that  the  best  way  to  explore 
a  text  like  Hamlet  is  to  explore  a  range  of  long-term  historical  view.  You  would  rep- 
levels?  If  you  leave  out  issues  pertaining  resent  it  now  with  a  certain  political 
to  Ophelia,  you  are  offeting  a  thin  inter-  agenda  behind  it  because  there  are 
pretation.  But  if  you  only  look  at  it  as  a  people  who  are  always  closing  the 
gender-relevant  text,  that  would  be  canon — those  who  have  power  But  that 
equally  objectionable?  A  certain  is  not  the  historical  process  of  the  West, 
unreflective  adherence  to  only  one  point  What  troubles  me  is  that  the  canon  has 
of  view  is  what  you  would  see  as  limited,  been  re-defined  as  closed;  it's  like  we've 
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conceded  the  main  point.  The  people     whether  you  can  represent  cultural  diver-  with  Anita.  Do  we  ever  teach  anything  to 

who  object  to  multictilturalism  want  the     sity  at  a  small,  western  liberal  arts  college  anybody?    Anthropologists    go    to    the 

canon  closed,  and  I  don't  think  they  rep-    very  well.  How  can  students  get  to  a  point  other  side  of  the  world  and  live  with  a 

resent  the  West  in  any  larger  sense.  where  they  tmderstand  another  ciiltiue  culture  for  two  or  three  years,  and  they 

very  well?  In  what  medium  is  that  sup-  come  back  and  misunderstand  them.  As 

Peters:  Then  part  of  the  problem  with     posed  to  take  place?  I  think  often  when  a  teacher,  my  stance  is  that  you  plant 


the  question  of  the 
canon  is  that  it  can  pre- 
suppose a  certain  \iew  of 
what  tradition  has  been, 
that  tradition  has  been 
closed,  that  tradition  has 
been  biased,  that  tradi- 
tion has  been  unwilling 
to  look  at  diversity.  \<)U 
find  that  a  distortion  ol 
what  at  least  a  good  bit  ( )i 
western  tradition  has 
been? 

O'Connor:  Absolutely. 


people  make  the  ar- 
gument for  promot- 
ing cultural  diversity, 
thev  end  up  propos- 
ing   solutions    that 


seeds.  I  want  them  to  have  an  immigrant 
voice  in  the  back  of  their  minds. 


MfKflc 


Goodstein:  One  of  the  things  that  in- 
trigues me  about  the  'classic  canon'  is 
that  it's  just  a  recent  creation.  Most  sub- 
jects today  did  not  exist  as  college  sub- 
jects in  the  1870s;  introducing  new  disci- 
plines involved  throwing  out  the  old 
canon. 


moting  cnti- 
cal  thinking 
based  on 
representa- 
tions of  cul- 
tural diver- 
sity. 


Sewanee:  Let's  pursue  this  idea  of  plant- 
ing seeds.  The  University  of  California  at 
seem  quite  superfi-  Berkeley  has  adopted  an  American  Cul- 
cial.  I'm  just  skepti-  tures  requirement.  Every  Berkeley  stu- 
cal  of  some  of  the  dent  must  take  one  course,  offered  in  a 
moves  that  get  made  variety  of  academic  disciplines,  which 
in  the  name  of  pro-     shows  how  American  history,  society,  and 

identity  have  been  shaped  by  the 
nation's  diverse  cultural  make- 
up. Should  Sewanee  adopt  such 
a  requirement? 


O'Connor:  During  the  curricu- 
lum reform  discussions  here,  I 
put  in  maybe  two  times  or  three 
times  for  a  requirement  in  terms 
of  another  culttire  that  could  be 
met  in  a  variety  of  disciplines,  but 
it  always  got  dropped.  I  don't 
know  how  it  got  dropped. 


I',  I,  I 


Goodstein: 

Wliatdo  you 
mean  by  a  representation?  How  do  we 
Peterman:  There  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  learn  here?  In  most  cases,  we  learn  by  Peterman:  It  got  dropped  because  there 
consensus  emerging  here.  I'm  wonder-  reading.  And  that's  a  perfectly  legitimate  didn't  seem  to  be  a  large  number  of  fac- 
ing whether  it  might  not  seem  a  little  way  to  learn  about  other  cultures.  Most  ulty  pushing  for  it,  and  it  was  so  compli- 
misleading.  On  the  one  hand,  people  are  of  my  students  have  absolutely  no  con-  cated  to  do  curriculum  reform  in  the  first 
endorsing  the  need  for  cultural  diversity;     tact  with  immigrants,  for  example.  But     place  that  the  committee  decided  to  do 

things  that  we  absolutely  needed  to  do 
and  hopefully  somebody  would  pick  it 
up  later.  So  far  that's  not  happened. 


on  the  other  hand,  we're  claiming  that 


can  read  about  immigrants  and 


they 

their  experiences 


we've  already  got  it.  There  needs  to  be 
no  revolutionary  change  in  the  curricu- 
lum. Is  that  what  everyone  sitting  here     Peterman:  Reading  is  one  thing.  Under- 


really  thinks? 

Peters:  What  do  you 
think? 

Peterman:  This  whole 
notion  of  diversity  is 
problematic  in  my 
mind.  It  depends  of 
what  kind  of  diversity 
you're  talking  about. 
Let's  talk  about  cul- 
tural diversity.  I'm  re- 
ally    skeptical     about 


standing  is  something  else.  There's  al- 
ways a  tendency  to  reduce  what  you've 
read     to     something 


O'Connor:  I'd  like  to  get  back  to  a  point 
that  you  made  earlier,  Jim.  You  asked  if 
we  could  teach  a  course  in  diversity  at  a 
that  you've  already  small  liberal  arts  college.  I  think  we  could 
understood.  This  isn't  do  it  better  at  a  small  liberal  arts  college, 
just  a  problem  in  rep-  The  larger  the  courses  get,  the  more  you 
resenting  other  cul-  end  up  with  stereotypes.  In  my  courses,  I 
tures — this  is  a  prob-  make  it  plausible  to  want  to  understand 
others.  I  can  do  that  in  a  small  class;  in  a 
large  class,  I  don't  think  I  could  do  that. 


lem  in  representmg 
ancient  Greek  culture 
and  philosophical 
theories  to  students. 


O'Connor:     I 


Peterman 


agree 


Peters:  At  one  time,  Richard,  you  talked 
about  your  commitment  to  promote  the 
desire  to  understand  others.  When  I 
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rstand    i^;^   ^'>^'/' 


teach  pliilosophy,  I 
have  as  my  primary 
goal  something  very 
much  like  what  you've 
said.  I  hope  to  pro- 
mole  the  desire  in  stu- 
dents to  want  to  think 
through  their  beliels 
to  be  self-critical 
want    to    under: 

philosophies  that  look  s^?  .»M<-i^^'- 
foreign  to  them.  If  we're  going  to  pro- 
mote a  better  open-minded  attitude, 
we're  not  going  to  do  this  in  a  single 
course  on  diversity.  I  think  we're  going  to 
have  to  do  this  as  a  commitment  in  any 
course  you  teach.  I  don't  see  as  a  cure  to 
throw  in  a  non-western  text  or  a  non- 
western  course.  Maybe  those  are  impor- 
tant parts  of  an  overall  solution.  But  I 
think  the  overall  solution  is  to  see  us  dis- 
agreeing and  enjoying  disagreeing  with 
each  other,  which  I  think  we  ct)uld  do  a 
better  job  of  as  a  facult)'.  I  think  that  in 
our  classes  we  could  promote  student  in- 
put and  student  disagreement. 

Peterman:  If  you  make  the  moves  Jim 
makes,  namely  talking  about  what  we 
need  to  be  about  here  is  not  jirst  adding 
one  course  to  the  curriculum  on  diversity 
btit  rather  fostering  critical  discourse 
among  faculty  and  students,  then  the 
fundamental  issue  of  diversity  ceases  to 
be  the  issue  of  cultural  diversity.  The  is- 
sue focuses  on  critical  diversity  and  criti- 
cal rigor  and  the  willingness  to  partici- 
pate in  critical  discussion.  And  I  wonder 
if  that's  not  ultimately  what  the  basic  is- 
sue is  here,  not  the  issue  of  putting  up  as 
a  primary  objective  the  issue  of  discover- 
ing other  cultures,  but  the  general  intel- 
lectual project  of  being  willing  to  enter- 
tain opposing  viewpoints. 

Goodstein:  Philosophy  begins,  I  gather, 
with  the  Greeks.  But  our  decision  that 
the  Greeks  are  western  culture  is  arbi- 
trary. You  mentioned  something  about 
getting  your  students  to  think  like  Plato. 
If  you  do  that  and  make  sure  that  your 
students  are  aware  that  Plato  comes  out 
of  another  culture,  then  maybe  you've 


handled  the  problem 
of  cultural  diversity'. 


*Aj*T^jijj;I 


O'Connor:  When  I 
first  came  here,  an- 
thropolog)'  met  no  de- 
gree requirement;  it 
was,  in  fact,  systemati- 
cally excluded.  But  af- 
ter I  was  here  long 
enough,  and  people 
discovered  that  I  didn't  have  horns  or 
carry  a  pitch  fork,  an  anthropology  re- 
quirement was  thrust  upon  me.  When  I 
first  started  offering  anthropology 
courses,  students  took  them  becairse  they 
were  interested.  When  it  became  a  de- 
gree requirement,  it  was  a  tougher 
course  to  teacli — students  were  in  the 

course  because  they  had  to  be  in  the  lum  assimies  that  there  are  cultural  tradi- 
course.  That's  the  dilemma  I  see  with  a  tions  every  American  should  be  familiar 
cultural  diversity  requirement.  Wliether  with  because  we  need  a  democradc  soci- 
you  would  do  more  good  or  more  harm  ety,  not  a  passivisl  elitist  society,  and  de- 
by  having  such  a  requirement  is  a  diffi-  mocracy  is  a  discipline  and  habit  that 
cult  question.  needs  to  be  cultivated.  Each  generation 

of  students  needs  to  review  the  argu- 
Goodstein:  But  exposure  is  everything  ments  that  liave  been  made  over  centu- 
for  college  students.  They  don't  know  ries  about  the  purpose  of  life,  about  the 
what  they're  missing  until  they  actually  sit     role  of  human  beings  in  public  affairs, 


0''Connor:  One  of  the  thirty  that 

distinguisJies  the  West  is  that  it  5 

always  looking  outside  itself- — it  "s 

aliuays  looking  at  others.  If  you 

were  to  teach  the  canon  in  a 

closed,  sense,  I  don 't  thi^ik  you 

could  represent  the  West,  not  in 

any  long-term  historical  vieia 


in  on  a  coinse  and 
hear.  Most  of  our  stu- 
dents are  provincial. 
They  need  to  be  ex- 
posed to  all  kinds  of 
things.  You  have  to  be 
exposed  to  non-west- 
ern texts  at  some 
point,  at  lots  of  points, 
before  you  can  even 
begin  to  imderstand 
why  die  western  texts  are 
impoitanL 


#■■ 


•«fi 


about  why  citizenship 
has  value.  . .  ."  Hayden 
is  arguing  for  a  preser- 
vation of  the  old  veri- 
ties of  western  civiliza- 
uon.  Are  those  veri- 
ii(  s,  as  critics  of  higher 
t  ducation  ranging 
liom  William  F.  Buck- 
It  v  to  Dinesh  D'Souza 
<  harge,  truly  in  dan- 


L^..r  of  being  lost?  Are 
we  in  danger  of  losing  the  core  of  values 
from  western  civilization? 
Sewanee:  We  all  seem  to  agree  that  diver- 
sity is  a  good  thing.  But  there  are  some     Goodstein:  These  people  remind  me  so 
who  argue  that  if  we  don't  understand     much  of  the  colleagues  of  Gallileo  who 
who  we  are  as  westerners,  then  we  can't    would  not  look  through  the  telescope 
understand  some  of  the  most  basic  ques-     because  they  might  have  to  change  their 
tions  of  cidzenship.  Let  me  read  you  a     notes.    It's   an   absurdity   to   deal   with 
statement  from  Tom  Hayden,  that  fa-    people  like  that, 
mous  1960s  radical.  Hayden  says,  "The 

great  books  should  be  at  the  center  of    Peterman:  You  might  disagree  with  those 
any  general  education.  A  core  curricu-     particular  people,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
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Macfie:  TJie  war  should  not  be  on 

wJietJier  tlie  canon  is  closed  or 

open.  Tlie  war  should,  be  on 

MTV  and  tlie  video  cidture,  on 

all  of  the  things  that  deflect 

attention  from  a  sustained 

intellectual  refrection  07i  texts. 

it  would  be  hard  to  disagree  with 
Hayden's  statement. 

Peters:  If  I  am  trying  to  help  students  un- 
derstand the  foundations  of  the  world  we 
live  in  today,  then  it's  very  important  that 
I  teach  Greek  thought  and  Greek  pMoso- 
phy.  Even  if  you  decide  that  it's  funda- 
mentally misconceived,  first  you  have  to 
put  yourself  in  its  shoes  and  understand 
it.  Some  texts  and  movements  have  had 
such  a  major  impact  that  if  we  are  going 
to  educate  students  we'd  better  think 
hard  about  what  they  are  and  not  be  em- 
barrassed to  say  that  there  are  all  sorts  of 
very  important  theories  out  there,  but  if 
we  have  a  limited  amount  of  time  in  hi- 
troduction  to  Philosophy  then  we're  go- 
ing to  introduce  you  to  Greek  thought. 

Peterman:  There's  this  phrase  from  the 
political  theorist  Michael  Oakeshott, 
"the  conversation  of  mankind."  He 
thinks  of  critical  discourse  that  was 
handed  down  from  Socrates  and  Plato  is 
the  conversation  that  constitutes  a  funda- 
mental discourse  that  a  well-educated 
person  must  know  about.  Our  own  vi- 
sions of  what's  important  in  the  world, 
politically  and  morally,  are  informed  by 
that  conversation.  If  we  want  students  to 
understand  the  conclusions  that  are  be- 
ing drawn  at  the  moment,  we  have  to  ini- 
tiate them  into  that  conversation. 

Goodstein:  In  the  context  of  the  discus- 
sion which  I  hear  again  and  again,  the 


canon  is  conceived  as  a  narrow  thina;;  it's 
not  a  conversation  or  even  a  dialogue. 
It's  a  mainstream  canon,  and  that's 
what's  deadly  and  untrue. 

Peters:  I  think  there  is  a  danger  when 
defending  the  canon  becomes  this  very 
rigid,  narrow  group  of  texts.  That's  not 
what  I'm  defending.  As  much  as  I  see 
that  as  a  danger,  I  see  something  on  the 
opposite  side,  which  is  a  kind  of  hostility 
to  western  tradition,  claiming  that  the 
whole  western  tradition  is  nothing  more 
than  white  male  hegemony  and  there- 
fore it's  guilty  and  we  should  get  rid  of  it, 
that  seems  to  me  to  be  equally  as  dog- 
matic and  harmful. 

Sewanee:  Let's  look  at 
this  more  pragmatically. 
Pamela,  you  and  Jim 
Peterman  and  Jim  Pe- 
ters have  struggled  re- 
cently with  the  fimda- 
mental  questions  of 
what  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  canon  as 
you  and  your  colleagues 
developed  the  new  in- 
terdisciplinary hiunani- 
ties  sequence,  Tradition  and  Criticism  in 
Western  Culture.  Should  you  include 
T.S.  Eliot  or  Langston  Hughes  in  the 
modern  world  course?  Should  you  in- 
clude the  Bible  or  the  Mayan  Popol  Vuh. 
What  did  you  use  as  a  theoretical  frame- 
work for  making  your  decisions? 

Peterman:  We  decided  from  the  begin- 
ning for  pragmatic  reasons  that  it  ought 
to  be  basically  western  in  its  orientiition 
because  that  represented  the  orientation 
of  the  humanities  faculty  at  the  Univer- 
sity. If  the  experience  and  the  expertise 
of  the  faculty  was  different,  we  would 
have  come  up  with  a  different  course. 

Peters:  Suppose  someone  called  you  up 
on  the  phone,  Jim,  and  said,  "I'm  out- 
raged. I've  heard  your  defense  of  this  se- 
quence on  the  grounds  that  it  reflects 
what  the  faculty  here  are  doing.  You  had 
a  moral  imperative  to  open  up  the 
canon,  here,  and  I  want  to  know  why  you 
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didn't  do  it."  Do  you  think  it's  a  good 
idea  for  an  institution  like  this  to  say  that 
a  four-semester  interdisciplinary  se- 
quence about  western  civilization  is  abso- 
lutely fvuidamental  and  of  primary  im- 
portance? 

Peterman:  No,  I  don't.  I  would  have  been 
perfectly  happy  with  proceeding  some 
other  way  if  we  had  the  resources  for  do- 
ing that.  Maybe  I  shouldn't  say  this,  but  I 
tend  to  be  a  curricular  nihilist  when  it 
comes  right  down  to  it  I'll  defend  cer- 
tain things  in  certain  contexts,  but  I'm 
not  sure  that  I  could  say  there  are  a  par- 
ticular set  of  courses  with  a  particular 
subject  matter  that  I  think  all  of  our  stu- 
dents need  to  know.  I  think  primarily 
that  what  happens  in 
the  first  two  years  of 
an  tmdergraduate 
education  is  that  stu- 
dents learn  how  to 
learn  things.  They 
learn  how  to  become 
thinkers  and  writers, 
and  then  they  move 
into  a  particular  dis- 
cipline and  special- 
ize. If  I  were  involved 
in  such  a  course,  I  would  want  Plato  and 
Nietzsche  and  all  the  other  western  phi- 
losophers because  that's  what  I  know 
about.  But  I  think  you  could  have  a  per- 
fectly good  interdisciplinary  humanities 
program  without  them. 

Macfie:  I  think  you've  ignored  the  ques- 
tion of  how  other  cultures  and  other 
sorts  of  philosophies  have  been  privi- 
leged in  a  deliberate  way  in  the  program. 
We  do  have  the  continuing  theme  of  the 
West's  encounters  with  others  and  other- 
ness and  the  ways  in  which  that  variously 
empowers  and  problematizes  the  West. 
This  has  been  a  rare  opportunity  for  the 
non-canonical  teaching  of  canonical 
works  across  a  wide  range  of  disciplines 
in  the  College. 

Sewanee:  Fifty  years  ago,  academics  ques- 
tioned whether  or  not  to  include  Ernest 
Hemingway,  Mark  Twain,  or  William 
Faulkner  into  the  canon.  Today,   the 


questions  have  to  do  with  Alice  Walker 
and  Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez.  Wliat  are 
the  differences  between  the  debate  of  50 
years  ago  and  the  debate  today? 

Goodstein:  Fifty  years  ago,  we  were  so 
much  more  provincial  than  we  are  now. 
We  cannot  afford  to  be  provincial  any- 
more. We  can't  ignore,  as  we  did  very  siic- 
cessftilly  for  hundreds  of  years,  any  cul- 
ttue  except  our  own.  We  have  to  come  to 
teiTns  with  people  who  are  different  from 
ourselves — we  have  to  deal  with  Alice 
Walker. 

O'Connor:  The  genius  of  American  edu- 
cation has  been  to  expand  and  draw 
people  in.  The  genius  of  American  edu- 
cation has  been  our  incredible  diver- 
sity— there  is  no  dominance  of  one  ide- 
ology. That's  our  democracy.  But  what 
we're  seeing  is  people  who  are  saying 
there  should  be  a  dominant  ideology.  I 
find  this  very  distressing.  And  it's  coming 
from  otiLside  the  tmiversity. 

Peters:  I  don't  see  why  we  are  painting  a 
picture  here  that  it's  not  largely  a  prob- 
lem that's  coming  out  of  the  university.  It 
does  seem  to  me  that  the  struggle  for 
power  is  something 
that  is  going  on  within 
the  university,  too.  You 
have  extremely  similar 
dogmatic  positions  on 
both  the  right  and  the 
left  unable  to  see  any- 
thing in  between 
other  than  if  you're 
not  on  my  side,  you 
must  be  on  their  side. 

O'Connor:  I  think  it's  a  minority  thing 
that's  driven  from  outside.  There  was  a 
year  where  I  talked  to  parents  and  they 
were  convinced  that  western  civilization 
was  going  down  the  drain  and  they  were 
wondering  if  Sewanee  was  going  to  hold 
the  line.  That  did  not  come  out  of  what 
students  were  being  taught;  it  came  out 
of  what  parents  were  reading  in  the  me- 
dia, an  incredibly  simplisdc  view  of  the  ar- 
gument. 


Peterman:  But  some  of  the  responsibility 
comes  not  just  from  the  media  but  from 
representatives  of  the  academic  left  or 
right  who  are  staging  these  debates. 

Macfie:  The  operative  word  is  that 
they're  staging  these  debates  for  the  me- 
dia. At  Duke  University,  for  instance, 
where  there  are  a  luimber  of  self-ap- 
pointed spokespeople 
for  the  radical  left,  I 
know  there  is  some 
ideological  investment 
in  the  platfbnus  diey  ad- 
vance. But  I  know 
there's  something  else 
going  on,  too,  that  has 
to  do  with  marketing 
Duke  University. 

Peterman:  My  idea  still 
is  that  some  of  this  debate  is  coming  out 
of  the  university,  not  just  the  faculty  but 
also  the  administration. 

O'Connor:  There  obviously  has  to  be 
something  going  on  in  the  universities. 
The  academics  who  are  going  to  the  bar- 
rier over  whether  we  need  Shakespeare 
or  detecdve  fiction  in  the  curriculum  are 
a  minority,  and  they're 
playing  to  an  audience 
who  their  colleagues 
find  kind  of  bizarre. 
We,  as  academics,  can 
do  better  than  that. 


doesn't  matter  about  diversity.  The  real 
job  is  to  stay  with  this. 

O'Connor:  Maybe  the  issue  shouldn't  be 
what  has  become  the  politicization  of 
campus,  but  what  Anita  is  talking  about. 
Maybe  this  is  the  real  problem.  These 
kinds  of  political  issues  are  interfering 
with  our  ability  to  pass  down  traditions. 


Peters:  If  our  problem 
is  getting  our  students 
exposed  to  reading 
and  thinking  and 
someone  assaults  us 
from  some  self-righ- 
teous, polidcized  posi- 
tion, then  the  assault 
is  interfering  with  the 
job  we  all  want  to  be 
doing. 


Peterman:  I  wonder  if  we  all  agree  with 
Anita's  notion  that  primarily  what  we're 
going  to  be  thinking  about  over  the  next 
few  years  is  how  to  make  our  students 
better  readers  and  wi  iters.  And  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  questions  of  cultural  diversity 
will  be  there,  and  we  will  be  thinking 
about  them  and  trying  to  include  new 
things  in  our  courses,  but  that  won't  be 
our  primary  occupation. 


Sewanee:  Amid  the 
hysteria  that  has  been 
created  by  this  issue, 
the  debate  at  Sewanee 
remains  civil.  But  can 
we  be  complacent  and  say  that  every- 
thing is  fine  with  the  Sewanee  curricu- 
lum, that  things  are  as  they  should  be? 
How  do  you  see  this  discussion  evolving 
at  Sewanee  over  the  next  few  years? 

Goodstein:  I  think  there's  an  issue  even 
more  fundamental  than  diversity.  What 
we  are  really  dealing  with,  all  of  tis,  is  the 
loss  of  literacy.  To  get  students  to  read  a 
text  with  some  perception  and  discrimi- 
nation is  the  hardest  job  I  do.  It  almost 
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Fie:  I  think  we  do  agree  with  that. 
The  war  should  not  be  on  whether  the 
canon  is  closed  or  open.  The  war  should 
be  on  MTV  and  the  video  culture,  on  all 
of  the  things  that  deflect  attention  from 
a  sustained  intellectual  reflection  on 
texts. 


An  Opportunity  to  Serve 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Regents  are  a  vital  force  in  the  life  of  the  University 


"I  really  thought  it  would  be 

worth  the  time,  out  of  a  busy 

schedule,  to  work  on  the  Board  of 

Regents.  You  leave  the  meetings 

with  a  sense  of  accomplishment. " 

Bishof)  Calvin  Schofield 


tiyfoe  Romano 

Hunter  Huckabay Jr.,  M.Div/69, 
D.Min.'84,  calls  it  a  way  to  be- 
come more  "deeply  involved" 
with  Sewanee.  Judith  Lineback,  C'73, 
says  it  is  a  way  she  can  help  keep  the  Uni- 
versity strong,  while  Sam  Carroll,  C'69, 
calls  it  "the  ultimate  opportunity."  Each  is 
reflecting  on  his  or  her  service  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University  of  the  South's 
Board  of  Regents. 

That  board,  15  members  strong,  was 
created  by  the  University  constitution 
and  given  responsibility  for  the  establish- 
ment, maintenance  and  government  of 
the  institution.  Today,  as  they  have  done 
since  the  establishment  of  the  board  in 
1911,  regents  are  heavily  involved  in  the 
life  of  the  school. 

"They  fill  an  essential  role.  They  are 
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like  an  executive  committee  of  a  board  of 
trustees,"  explains  Vice-Chancellor  and 
President  Samuel  Williamson.  "They 
provide  help  in  the  ongoing  strategic 
and  financial  management  of  the  Uni- 
versity. And  they  make  the  final  decision 
on  issues  of  promotion  and  tenure,  and 
the  annual  budget." 

The  work  of  the  regents,  who  are 
elected  to  six-year  terms,  is  divided 
among  a  number  of  standing  commit- 
tees. They  are  responsible  for  the  follow- 
ing areas:  academics,  student  life,  busi- 
ness management,  community  services, 
investment  management,  university  rela- 
tions, consdtiuion  and  ordinances,  and 
planning.  The  board  meets  three  times 
each  year.  The  chancellor  and  vice-chan- 
cellor serve  as  ex-officio  members  in  ad- 
dition to  the  other  15  regents. 

Though  they  come  from  a  variety  of 
professional  backgroiuids  — some  from 
the  clergy  and  others  from  the  laity — 
and  geographic  locations,  all  share  a 
deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

"I  was  a  student  at  Sewanee,  and  each 
time  I'd  return,  I'd  become  more  inter- 
ested in  the  school,"  says  Huckabay,  who 
is  the  rector  of  Chattanooga's  oldest  Epis- 
copal parish.  "I  served  as  a  trustee,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  Board  of  Regents 
was  a  place  to  get  even  more  involved  in 
the  operation  of  the  University.  It's  where 
the  real  action  is,  and  it  has  been  the 
most  interesting  board  I've  ever  served 
on." 

Uineback,  who  was  elected  to  the 
board  last  year,  says  today  is  an  exciting 
time  to  serve  as  a  regent.  "My  underlying 
motivation  is  a  love  for  the  place  and  a 
recognition  of  the  great  value  it  has  been 
in  my  life."  She  says  that  one  of  her 
strong  interests  is  in  ensuring  that 
church  involvement  remains  strong  at 
Sewanee.  'That's  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant things  about  the  place,"  she  says.  "It's 


one  of  the  strongest  relationships  Ix'- 
tween  a  church  and  a  university  thai  I 
know  of.  There  is  a  real  spirit  there." 

Carroll  described  his  election  to  the 
Board  of  Regents  as  "the  ultimate  oppor- 
tnnitv  to  continue  serving  the  Univer- 
sity."  Since  becoming  a  regent,  he  has 
been  involved  in  a  number  of  projects, 
including  the  institutionalization  of  the 
board's  investment  committee,  which  in- 
volved the  formalization  of  investment 
guidelines  and  the  hiring  of  a  consultant 
to  monitor  investment  performance.  He 
has  also  been  a  member  of  the  board's 
budget/audit  committee.  Outside  of  liis 
committee  work,  Carroll  emphasizes  that 
he  has  enjoyed  becoming  personally  ac- 
quainted with  administrators,  facult)',  stu- 
dents and  his  fellow  regents.  "I  was  flat- 
tered to  be  nominated  and  even  more 
flattered  to  be  elected.  It  has  been  a  real 
hc^nor  to  serve  in  this  way,"  he  says. 

Now  in  his  final  year  as  a  regent,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Calvin  Schofield,  bishop  of 
Southeast  Florida,  says  he  enjoys  the  de- 
gree of  involvement  that  being 
a  member  of  the  board  pro- 
\ades.  "I  really  thought  it  would 
be  worth  the  time,  out  of  a  busy 
schedule,  to  work  on  the  Board 
of  Regents.  You  leave  the  meet- 
ings with  a  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment." 

Following  are  profiles  of  cur- 
rent members  of  the  Board  of 
Regents. 

Robert  L.  Brown,  C'63,  of 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  is  a  judge  on 
his  state's  supreme  court.  He 
was  elected  to  an  eight-year 
term  in  November  1990.  Previ- 
ously, he  served  as  the  deputy 
prosecuting  attorney  in  Arkansas  in 
1971-72  before  serving  as  legal  aide  for 
then  Governor  Bumpers  fi-om  1972-74.  A 
legislative  assistant  to  Senator  Dale 
Bimipers  from  1975-76  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  he  went  on  to  serve  as  administra- 
tive assistant  to  Congressman  Jim  Guy 
Tucker  in  1977  and  1978,  also  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  He  has  been  engaged  in  the 
general  practice  of  law  in  Little  Rock 
since  1978.  After  graduating  from 
Sewanee   magna  cum  laude.  Brown  re- 


ceived a  master's  degree  in  English  and 
comparative  literatiue  from  Columbia 
University  in  1965,  with  honors,  and  re- 
ceived his  law  degree  from  the  University 
of  Virginia  in  1968. 

Jesse  L.  "'Sam"  CaiToll  Jr.,  C'69,  is  a 
principal  in  the  New  York  investment 
firm  of  Morgan,  Stanley  and  C^o.  After 
graduating  from  Sewanee,  he  went  on  to 
earn  an  M.B.A.  at  Emory  LIniversity. 
From  there,  he  went  to  work  for  the  firm 
of  Wliite,  Weld  and  Co.  in  Atlanta  before 
joining  Morgan  Stanley  in  1978.  Acdve  in 
the  New  York  City  Sewanee  Club,  he  has 
also  served  on  the  Vestry  at  Christ  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Rye,  N.  Y  and  is  currendy 
a  vestryman  at  the  parish  of  Trinity 
Church  in  New  York  City.  Carroll  is  a 
former  president  of  the  Associated 
Alumni. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Alex  D.  Dickson  Jr.,  T'58, 
was  elected  bishop  of  West  Tennessee  in 
1983.  Prior  to  that,  he  served  churches  in 
Mississippi  and  was  headmaster  of  All 
Saints'  School  in  Vicksburg.  He  is  also  a 
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meml)er  of  the  executive  coimcil  oi  ihe 
Episcopal  C^hurch.  He  served  as  rector  of 
Chapel  of  the  Cross  in  Rolling  Fork, 
Miss.,  from  1958-62.  From  1962-68,  he 
was  vicar  of  St.  Paul's  chinch  in 
Hollandale.  Five  times,  Dickson  has  been 
a  deputy  to  the  General  Cx)nvention.  He 
lias  served  on  numerous  committees,  in- 
cluding the  Committee  on  Ministry  of 
the  General  Convention. 

R.  Andrew  Duncan,  C'52,  is  in  private 
law  pracdce  in  Tampa,  Fla.  He  is  also 
owner  of  the  Aixady  Down  East  Inn  of 
Blue  Hill,  Maine.  After  earning  a 
bachelor's  in  economics  at  Sewanee,  he 
went  on  to  receive  a  law  degree  from  the 
University  of  Florida.  Duncan  has  also 
served  as  alumni  representative  for  the 
Class  of  1952  and  a  member  of  the 
Alumni  Council.  He  is  a  past  president  of 
Tampa's  Sewanee  Club.  He  is  vice  chan- 
cellor of  the  Tampa  Deanery,  Diocese  of 
Southwest  Florida. 

Thomas  Parmelee  Dupree  of  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  is  the  president  of  Dupree  and 
Company,  Inc.,  an  investment  banking 
firm.  He  also  serves  on  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors and  Executive  Committee  of  Ap- 
palachian Computer  Services,  Inc.  He  is 
the  founder  and  president  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Tax-Free  Income  Fimd,  as  well  as  a 
foimding  member  and  former  chairman 
of  the  Kentucky  Governor's  Commission 
to  the  Division  of  Securities.  Dupree  at- 
tended the  Columbia  Military  Academy 
before  earning  a  bachelor's  in  econom- 
ics from  Yale  University  in  1952.  He  has 
been  active  in  outreach  ministry  in  the 
area  of  health  care  in  Appalachia  and  has 
been  a  long-time  member  of  the  Appala- 
chia Regional  Hospital  Corporation.  In 
addition,  he  has  served  as  senior  warden 
of  (Jhrist  Church  in  Lexington  and  has 
worked  on  various  committees  for  the 
diocese.  He  is  a  founder  of  Sewanee 's 
Parent's  Cotmcil,  and  all  four  of  his  chil- 
dren have  graduated  from  Sewanee. 

Robert  D.  Fowler,  C,'52,  a  retired 
newspaper  publisher  from  Lawience- 
ville,  Ga.,  served  with  the  LI.S.  Air  Force 
after  graduating  from  Sewanee  with  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  economics.  From 
there,  he  entered  the  field  of  journalism 
in  Georgia,  first  working  as  editor  of  the 


'It  5  where  tJie  real  action  is,  and 

it  has  been  the  most  interesting 

board  Fve  ever  served  on.  " 

The  Rev.  Hunter  Huckabay 


Cobb  C'.oiinly  Thnes,  then  eciiting  the 
Marietta  Daily  Journal  before  purchasing 
the  Nexos-Herald  of  Lawrenceville.  He 
founded  the  Gwinnett  Daily  Nexus  in  1965 
and  served  as  that  paper's  publisher  un- 
til 1987,  when  he  sold  the  paper.  Fowler 
is  a  former  president  of  the  Georgia  Press 
Association  and  has  been  a  inember  of 
the  board  of  directors  for  numerous  or- 
ganizations including  the  Atlanta  Crime 
Commission,  Gwinnett  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Georgia  Press  Edu- 
cational Foundation.  He  is  a  past  recipi- 
ent of  the  Greater  Atlanta  Christian 
Schools  Distinguished  Community  Ser- 
vice Award  and  was  named  the  Gwinnett 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce  Citizen 
of  the  Year  in  1987. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Duncan  M.  Gray  Jr., 
T'53,  bishop  of  Mississippi,  was  elected  to 
a  six-year  term  as  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  May  1991.  He  entered  the  semi- 
nary at  Sewanee  after  earning  an  electri- 
cal engineering  degree  at  Tulane  Univer- 
sity in  1948.  He  was  awarded  an  honorary 
Doctor  of  Divinity  degree  by  the  Univer- 


sit\'  in  1972.  He  has  held  a  number  of 
positions  at  churches  in  Mississippi,  as 
well  as  serxang  as  chaplain  to  Episcopal 
students  at  the  University  of  Mississippi 
from  1957-61.  At  the  time  of  his  election 
to  the  episcopate,  Gray  was  rector  of  St. 
Paul's  Parish  in  Meridian,  where  he  had 
served  since  1965.  He  has  served  as  a 
board  member  and  chairman  of  the  Me- 
ridian Counseling  Foundation,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Title  I  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Meridian  Public  Schools,  as 
a  board  member  and  president 
of  the  Mississippi  Council  on 
Human  Relations  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Mississippi  Ad- 
\isory  Cominittee  to  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
Gray  lives  in  Jackson,  Miss. 

The  Rev.  Maurice  L.  Gold- 
smith, T'81,  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  earned  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree in  English  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama.  He  went  on  to 
serve  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and 
then  embarked  on  a  seven-year 
career  in  investment  banking. 
He  entered  Sewanee's  semi- 
nary in  1978  and  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  December  1981.  He  has 
served  as  canon  and  sub-dean  of  the  Ca- 
thedral Church  of  the  Advent  in  Bir- 
mingham. He  has  also  served  as  curate 
for  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  in  Hunts- 
ville.  Currently,  Goldsmith  is  rector  of  St. 
Mary's-on-the-Highlands  in  Birming- 
ham. He  is  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Pines  re- 
tirement community  and  has  served  as 
vice  chairman  of  the  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Authority  of  the  City  of  Hunts\alle, 
as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Stewardship 
Education  Coinmittee  for  the  Diocese  of 
Alabama.  He  has  also  served  as  a  trustee 
of  the  University. 

R.  Dale  Grimes,  C'75,  was  elected  to 
the  Board  of  Regents  in  1989.  He  is  an 
attorney  and  partner  in  the  Nashville  law 
firm  of  Bass,  Berry  and  Sims  and  a  junior 
warden  of  Christ  Episcopal  Church  in 
that  city.  Grimes  earned  a  law  degree 
from  the  University  of  Tennessee  in 
1 978.  As  a  Sewanee  student.  Grimes  was 
a  member  of  the  Order  of  Gownsmen, 


editor  of  the  Purple  and  recipient  of  the 
Ralph  McGill  Journalism  Award.  He  also 
served  as  a  student  trustee  of  the  Univer- 
sity before  graduating  cum  laude.  Grimes 
has  served  as  a  lay  trustee  from  Tennes- 
see since  1979. 

Paul  N.  Howell,  of  Houston,  Texas, 
graduated  from  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  chemical 
engineering  in  1941.  From  there  he 
joined  the  U.S.  Navy  during  World  War 
11,  and  again  during  the  Korean  War.  He 
holds  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  in  the  U.S. 
Naval  Reserve.  Howell  is  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Howell  Corpo- 
ration, a  company  that  he  founded  in 
1955  which  is  involved  in  oil  and  gas  ex- 
ploration and  production,  among  other 
things.  He  serves  on  the  boards  of  nu- 
merous institudons  and  is  the  founder  of 
the  Howell  Foundation.  In  1988,  he  was 
awarded  an  honorary  doctorate  from 
Sewanee.  His  past  civic  and  professional 
activities  also  include  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank's  Houston  Branch, 
Robert  A.  Taft  Institute  of  Government, 
Southwest  Research  Institute,  governor 
of  Rice  Universit}',  and  xace  chairman  of 
Trinity  University. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Hunter  Huckabay  Jr., 
T'69,  D.Min.  '84,  has  been  rector  of  St. 
Paul's  Church  in  Chattanooga  since 
1987.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  June 
1969  and  became  a  priest  in  1970  and  a 
rector  in  1972.  Since  that  time, 
Huckabay  has  served  parishes  in  Louisi- 
ana and  Tennessee.  Prior  to  entering  the 
seminary,  he  worked  for  ten  years  as  an 
engineer  with  the  Pan  American  Petro- 
leum Corporation  in  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas.  Huckabay  has  served  as  a  trustee 
of  the  University,  and  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  School  of  Theology 
Alumni  Council.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Ministry  for  Western 
Louisiana  and  dean  of  the  delegation 
from  Western  Louisiana  to  the  General 
Convention  in  1982  and  1985. 

Judith  Ward  Lineback,  C'73,  Se- 
wanee's first  full-time  woman  student, 
graduated  magna  cum  laude  vfith  a  degree 
in  English.  While  at  Sewanee,  she  was  a 
member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  belonged  to 
the  Order  of  Gownsmen  and  served  as 
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\ice  president  of  the  Universit)'  Choir, 
among  other  activities.  On  leaving 
Sevvanee,  she  served  as  a  legislative  assis- 
tant to  U.S.  Rep.  J.V.  Montgomery  of  Mis- 
sissippi. She  earned  a  law  degree  from 
the  University  of  Virginia  in  1979.  Cur- 
rently, she  is  an  attorney  at  the  firm  of 
Gerrish  and  McCreary  in  Memphis.  She 
is  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  and  Mem- 
phis-Shelby Count)'  Bar  Associations  and 
the  National  Association  of  Bond  Law- 
yers. 

Norma  Patteson  Mills  of  Chatta- 
nooga, has  been  a  regent  since  1986.  She 
currently  serves  as  vice-chairman  of  the 
Capital  Campaign  Steering  Committee. 
In  addition.  Mills  is  a  director  of  T.C. 
Thompson  Children's  Hospital,  Girls' 
Club  of  Chattanooga,  Hunter  Museum 
Associates,  University  of  Tennessee  Chat- 
tanooga Chancellor's  Roundtable,  and 
chairman  of  the  Reach  for  Recovery  Can- 
cer Program  as  well  as  the  Allied  Aits 
Council  of  Greater  Chattanooga.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Tennessee 
at  Chattanooga. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Calvin  O.  Schofield  Jr., 
bishop  of  Southeast  Florida,  has  served 
in  that  role  since  1980.  He  earned  de- 
grees from  New  York's  Hobart  College 
and  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School  at  Yale. 
During  his  career,  he  has  also  served  as 
chaplain  of  Florida  Presbyterian  College 
and  St.  Petersburg  Junior  College.  Prior 
to  being  elected  bishop,  he  was  rector  of 
St.  Andrews  Episcopal  Chinch  in  Miami. 
He  also  has  served  as  dean  of  the  South 
Dade  Deanery,  on  the  executive  board  of 
the  diocese  and  president  of  the  Dioc- 
esan Standing  Committee.  He  was  pre- 
sented an  honorary  doctorate  from 
Sewanee  in  1983. 

Dr.  Samuel  R.  Williamson  became  the 
fourteenth  vice-chancellor  and  president 
of  the  University  of  the  South  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1988.  Previously,  he  had  served  as 
provost  and  chief  academic  ofi^icer  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  from  1984-88,  and  from  1977-85  as 
dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
at  Chapel  Hill.  He  earned  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  history  from  Tulane  University 
and  received  a  Fulbright  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  He  received  his  Ph.D. 


in  history  from  Harvard  University.  7\fter 
teaching  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  from  1963-66,  he 
returned  to  Harvard  to  teach  in  the  De- 
partment of  History.  Wliile  at  Harvard, 
Williamson  served  as  senior  tutor  of 
Kirkland  House  and  assistant  to  the  dean 
of  Harvard  College.  In  1972,  he  came  to 
Chapel  Hill  to  serve  as  the  first  director 
of  the  Curriculum  in  Peace,  War,  and 
Defense,  and  as  professor  of  history.  He 
has  lectured  at  Oxford,  Cambridge., 
Vienna,  and  various  American  universi- 
ties. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Don  Adger  Wimberly  is 
bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Lexington,  Ky. 
He  joined  the  University's  board  of  trust- 
ees in  1984.  He  graduated  from  Virginia 
Theological  Seminary  with  both  master's 
and  doctoral  degrees  in  divinit)'.  He  has 
served  as  board  chairman  of  the  Cathe- 
dral Foimdation,  the  Episcopal  Radio/ 
TV  Foundation,  and  trustee  of  the  Marg- 
aret Hall  Foimdation.  In  addition,  he  has 
served  as  director  of  the  Clerg)'  Deploy- 
ment Office  as  well  as  the  Planning  Bud- 
get 8c  Finance  Committee  of  the  General 
Convention.  He  was  awarded  an  honor- 
ary doctorate  from  Sewanee  in  1988 

Dr.  James  K,  Yeary,  C'64,  T'69,  D.Min. 
'89  has  been  rector  of  Emmanuel  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Athens,  Ga.  since  1989.  He 
was  ordained  to  the  diaconate  in  1969 
and  has  served  parishes  in  Georgia  and 
Louisiana  since  then.  He  was  co-chair  of 
the  General  Convention  Delegation  of 
the  Diocese  of  Adanta  in  1991.  Wliile  a 
student  at  Sewanee,  he  was  vice 
president  of  the  University 
Choir,  an  All-Star  Football  player, 
member  of  the  Classics  Society 
and  secretary  and  rush  chairman 
of  Beta  Theta  Pi.  He  has  been 
twice  elected  to  the  LIniversit)''s 
Board  of  Trustees  and  has  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Alumni 
Council  for  the  School  of  Theol- 
ogy since  1986.  He  was  elected 
Associated  Alumni  xace  presi- 
dent for  the  School  of  Theology 
this  year. 

Joe  Romano  is  assistant  director  of 
public  relations  at  Sewanee. 
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"I  was  flattered  to  be  nominated 

and  even  more  flattered  to  be 

elected.  It  has  been  a  real  honor  to 

serve  in  this  way. " 

Sam  Carroll 


THEOLOGY 


During  the  Easier  semes/rr;  semmanans  and  students  from  the  College  restored  St.  Luke's  Chapel  as  an  active  place  of 

AFFIRMING  A  With    the    chapel    restored,  community      resources      were 

COMMON  FAITH  Page  spearheaded  an  efforl  to  pooled  to  provide  the  needed 

hold  a  daily  Compline  service  supplies.  Annwn  Meyers,  an  assis- 

On  February  8,  25  seminarians,     ^j^ring  Lent.  Page  said  the  idea  tant  University  chaplain,  loaned 

undergraduates  and  communit)'     ^^^   ^  Compline   service   came  students  the  vestments  and  Tom 

members  gathered  in  the  early     ^^^^^  ^  ,^,,^^j^  conversation  with  Knox  of  St.  Andrew's-Sewanee 

morning  at  St.  Luke's  Chapel,     ^hip  Sanford,  a  junior  English  gave  the  candlesticks. 

and  music  major  from  Brad-  Page  felt  the  restoration  of  St. 
enton,  Fla.  "I  regularly  eat  lunch  Luke's  was  an  excellent  begin- 
at  Gailor,  and  during  one  lunch  ning  to  the  Lenten  Compline 
with  Chip,  we  were  talking  about  project.  "It  brought  people  to- 
Lent  and  types  of  Lenten  gether  to  iiffirm  a  common  faith, 
di.scipline...and  we  were  also  dis-  being  involved  in  the  refurbish- 
cussing  ways  to  bring  the  semi-  ing  of  the  chapel.  It  was  a  com- 
nary  and  the  college  together  mimity  building  project  to  get 
more.  That  developed  into  orga-  people  invesdng  their  hands,  car- 
nizing  Compline  as  a  joint  com-  rying  the  physical  service  action 
munity  Lenten  discipline,"  Page  into  the  liturg)',  in  cleaning  the 


Their  common  goal  was  to  re 
store  the  chapel,  which  had  not 
been  used  for  three  years. 

Led  by  Brad  Page,  a  junior 
seminarian  from  Anniston,  Ala., 
the  group  spent  the  day  cleaning 
windows,  washing  walls,  and  dust- 
ing off  old  pews.  As  the  sun  be- 
gan to  set,  they  finished  their 
project  and  closed  the  day  with 
Evening  Prayer. 


This  small  project  was  the  be-     ppraiic 
ginning  of  a  larger  effort  to  re-  Compline  is  an  office  which  is 

claim  St.  Luke's  as  an  active  place     ^^-^^  ^^.  ^^„^g  ^^  ^y^^  ^,^^1  ^^^  j,^^  ^^^, 


of  worship  on  the  Domain.  Ear- 
lier this  year,  many  in  the  college 
and  seminary  expressed  a  con- 
cern about  the  condition  of  the 
chapel  and  its  lack  of  use.  "I  had 


chapel.  I  feel  that  I  helped  bring 
it  together,  and  now,  it  has  a  life 
of  its  own." 

The  Compline  services  were 


in  religious  communities.  "It's  a 

simple,  repetitive  service,  and  held  Monday  through  Friday  at 
this  lends  itself  to  being  a  Lenten  10  p.m.  The  services  were  sung 
practice,"  Page  says.  Tuesday  through  Friday  and  spo- 
With  the  support  of  School  of  ken  on  Monday,  with  a  different 
been  here  years  ago,  visidng  a  jheoiogy  ^gan  Guy  Lytic  and  person  from  the  college  or  semi- 
friend  of  mine,  and  had  wor-  chaplain  Sam  Lloyd,  Page,  un-  nary  officiating  every  night.  At- 
snipped  at  St.  LAike  s,  rage  says,  dergraduates,  and  community  tendance  was  consistent,  with  ten 
"and  last  semester,  I  wandered  rnernj,e,-s  decided  to  make  the  to  twenty  people  coming  on  a 
into  the  chapel.  It  was  in  a  bad  refurbishment  of  St.  Luke's  regular  ba.sis. 
state  of  repair,  with  everything  Chapel  part  of  the  Lenten  Page  and  Sanford  were  happy 
covered  in  dust,  and  I  wanted  to  project.  to  see  students  and  seminarians 
do  something  about  it.                           After  the  chapel  was  cleaned,  working  togedier.  "Compline  was 
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worship  on  campus. 

a  venue  where  the  students  of  the 
college  and  the  seminary  could 
share  in  the  leadership  role  in 
the  liturg)',  which  does  a  lot  to 
build  community,"  Page  says. 
Sanford  adds,  "Often,  the  semi- 
narians and  the  undergraduates 
do  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
work  together,  but  this  project 
bridged  the  gap  benveen  the  two 
groups." 

Now  that  Lent  is  over,  St. 
Luke's  is  quiet  in  the  evenings. 
But  Page  is  confident  that  this 
small  Lenten  project  is  just  the 
beginning  of  increased  use  of  St. 
Luke's  and  increased  interaction 
between  the  college  and  the 
seminary.  "Through  activities 
like  cleaning  St.  Luke's  and  the 
Compline  .services,  the  two 
groups  grow  together.  I  know 
that  my  seminary  experience  has 
been  enriched  by  the  presence 
of  the  college,"  he  says. 

"Each  group  can  learn  so 
much  about  life  and  ministry  by 
listening  to  the  other.  Efforts  like 
this  really  say  something  about 
what  the  church  is:  it  is  the  whole 
community,  the  whole  body  of 
Christ." 

— Ramsey  McGrory,  C'92 


THEOLOGY 


FROM  THE  DEAN 

.      -^f    The  end  of  the 
t  Wm    ''<^li*"''    yt'ar   al- 

^  A,  IB  ways  leaves  me 
\  ""^JH  sad.  Not  that  I 
k  .i^dfKni  haven't  always 
^  i^^HflBrr  welcomed,  like 
evervone  else,  the  completion  of 
exams  or  looked  forward  to  sum- 
mer fun  or  —  in  more  recent 
years  —  rejoiced  that  papers 
were  finally  all  graded.  But  the 
relief  that  I  felt  was  and  is  tinged 
with  melancholy.  As  a  student,  I 
usually  liked  my  teachers,  and  as 
a  teacher  and  dean,  I  have  en- 
joyed my  students.  I  miss  them 
when  we  no  longer  see  each 
other  every  day.  I  cannot  remem- 
ber a  course  I  ever  took  that  did 
not  teach  me  something  of  value, 
excite  me,  plant  a  seed  that 
maybe  only  bloomed  20  years 
later.  I  hope  that  I  have  never 
taught  a  course  that  I  didn't  do  at 
least  some  little  something  for  at 
least  one  student.  But  whether  I 
sat  in  the  pupil's  desk  or  in  the 
professor's  chair,  I  always  felt 
some  frustration  as  year's  end 
loomed.  I  had  only  begun  to 
learn  or  to  teach,  and  now  the 
semester  was  almost  gone.  All  of 
the  reading  had  not  gotten  done. 
All  of  the  notes  for  lectures  or 
seminars  had  not  been  used. 
There  is  never  enough  time. 

In  many  ways  this  year  is  no 
different.  A  group  of  outstanding 
seminarians  have  graduated  and 
will  go  out  to  do  what  God  and 
the  chuixh  have  called  them  to 
do,  what  seminary  profes.sors 
have  tried  to  help  prepare  them 
to  do.  They  will  be  fine  priests, 
dedicated  pastors,  solid  teachers, 
stimulating  preachers.  I  see  that 
in  them  already,  even  before 
some  can  see  it  in  themselves.  I 
give  thanks  for  these  new  ser- 
vants in  God's  vineyards.  But  I 
will  miss  them  —  miss  their  spirit, 
their  searching,  their  challenges, 
their  ideals,  even  their  frustra- 
dons.  I  am  sad  that  we  have  not 


had  time  to  come  to  know  each 
other  better.  Despite  good  pro- 
fessors, there  is  always  so  much 
more  to  learn.  Despite  countless 
hours  of  common  and  private 
prayer,  meditation,  and  spiritual 
direction,  there  is  always  so  much 
farther  we  need  to  go  in  our  spiri- 
tual formation.  And,  God  knows, 
whatever  the  joys  (and  there 
were  many)  of  my  first  year,  there 
remains  a  vast  array  of  things  for 
a  dean  to  master.  These  things 
were  on  my  mind  earlier  than 
usual  this  year.  So,  as  Lent  turned 
toward  Easter,  I  was  starting  to 
lapse  into  my  aniuial  sjjring  de- 
spond. 

Two  things  snaj3|x-d  me  out  of 
it  this  year.  First,  the  continuously 
echoing  words  of  one  of  my  ear- 
lier spiritual  mentors:  "Guy,"  1 
have  recorded  him  saying,  "you 
will  always  be  tempted  to  value 
yourself  by  what  you  do,  not  who 
you  are.  You  must  learn  perspec- 
tive and  padence.  You  must  learn 
simply  to  be  and  celebrate  that 
'being'  in  yourself  and  in  others. 
You  must  learn  to  recognize  suc- 
cess not  only  in  accomplish- 
ments, but  most  of  all  in  faithful- 
ness —  to  God,  to  yourself,  and 
to  others."  Such  "spiritual"  ad- 
vice is  hardlv  new,  probably  a 
little  more  than  a  cliche.  A  dozen 
years  later,  I  still  struggle  with  this 
temptation.  There  is  always  too 
much  to  do.  But  this  time,  I  really 
tried  to  listen. 

The  second  aid  was  a  trip.  Al- 
though I  miss  mv  family,  trips  of- 
ten bring  me  peace.  Away  from 
appointments,  deadlines,  daily 
responsibilities,  and  —  perhaps 
most  of  all  —  away  from  expecta- 
tions, one's  own  and  those  of  oth- 
ers. On  trips,  I  am  able  to  get 
away  from  constant  "doing'  and 
allow  some  just  'being.'  This  trip 
was  to  the  Holy  Land,  my  first 
time.  The  first  week  was  full  of 
important  'doing':  meetings, 
ecumenical  dialogue,  trying  to 
grasp  the  Jewish-Palesfinian  is- 


sues. The  second  week  was  'be- 
ing': time  to  walk  the  streets  of 
Na/aieth;  to  trace  the  path  from 
Lazarus'  tomb  to  the  tragic  and 
glorious  beauty  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives;  to  sit  on  the  Mount  where 
jesus  uttered  the  Beatitudes;  to 
stand  on  the  shore  of  the  Galilee 
at  (Capernaum  and  to  touch  the 
water  from  the  banks  of  the  Jor- 
dan; to  follow  the  route  ol  the 
cross  to  the  Church  of  the  Hoh 
Sepulchre;  to  see  a  magnificent 
rainbow  rising  over  Qumran  and 
the  Dead  Sea. 

Throughout  these  powerful, 
life-transforming  experiences,  I 
kept  thinking  over  and  over  of 
the  facility,  students,  staff,  and 
friends  back  in  Sewanee.  How 
nuich  I  wanted  them  to  be  with 
nie,  lor  irs  to  be  seeing  these 
things  together.  Then  I  had  a 
strange  feeling  that  somehf:)w 
they  all  were  with  me.  They  had 
become  much  more  a  part  of  my 
life,  my  being,  than  I  had  real- 
ized. My  own  epiphany  near 
Emmaus. 

Those  feelings  have  sustained 
me  through  this  year's  end.  I  am 
still  sad  to  see  friends  go.  1  am 
back  to  'doing':  all  the  jobs  deans 
do,  plus  trying  to  arrange  future 
trips  to  Israel  for  students,  alums, 
and  EFM  grads.  But  on  this  day, 
Crossings  day  in  Sewanee,  I  want 
to  stop  doing  for  a  moment  to  say 
to  the  "almost  alumni/ae,"  the 
seminary  seniois:  I  applaud  you 
for  all  that  you  have  accom- 
plished in  your  life  before 
Sewanee  and  in  ycjur  seminary 
years  here.  I  celebrate  what  you 
will  accomplish  in  your  years  of 
ministry  ahead.  But,  even  more,  I 
rejoice  in  who  you  are.  Go  in 
peace  to  love  and  serve  the  Lord. 
Alleluia.  Alleluia.  And  know  that, 
back  here  in  Sewanee,  you  will  be 
missed. 

— Guy  Fitch  Lytic  III 


DOCC  CONFERENCE 
TO  BE  HELD  JUNE 

15-19 

The  University  will  again  host  a 
summer  training  conference  for 
the  Disciples  of Chrisi  in  Com- 
munity (DOCC)  program.  Tlic 
conference  will  run  from  |une 
1:1-19  at  Sewanee's  S(ho<)l  of 
Theology. 

DOCC  is  a  majoi  .iduli  educa- 
tion ])rograni  which  jsrovides 
both  individuals  and  congrega- 
tions the  chance  to  further  their 
understanding  of  the  Christian 
faith  and  to  build  a  Christian 
commimity  with  one  another. 
The  program  goal  is  tor  partici- 
pants from  a  congregation  to  ex- 
perience the  Chiistian  Ciospel  in 
the  context  of  the  2()th  century. 
It  is  modeled  after  the  early 
church  where  small  groups  gath- 
ered to  worship  and  study,  and  it 
brings  together  small  gi  oups  of 
]Deople  to  learn,  listen,  share, 
pray  and  to  open  themselves  to 
growth  in  their  discipleship. 

This  summer's  program  will 
train  both  clergy  and  lay  persons 
to  conduct  the  22-week  DOCC 
program  within  their  own  con- 
gregation. Conference  partici- 
pants are  provided  a  DOCC 
couise  syllabus  and  facilitator's 
manual  to  help  them  accomplish 
this. 

Three  additional  courses  will 
be  offered,  in  addition  to  the 
conference,  for  those  who  have 
already  had  the  basic  DOCC 
training.  These  courses  are  utied: 
The  Gospel  of  Mark,  The  Old  Testa- 
ment and  The  Works  oj  Flannery 
O'Connor. 

For  more  information,  con- 
tact Karen  Keele,  program  direc- 
toi",  at  SOTEC,  University  of  the 
South,  735  University  Ave., 
Sewanee,  TN  37375-1000.  Or, 
call  (615)-598-L34I. 
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CLASS  NOTES 


'19 

Sidney  C.  Farrar  of  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  writes  to  say  that  he  is  "very 
interested  in  the  quality  of  the 
University  and  the  welfare  of  the 
faculty  and  administration." 


Ralph  Y.  Pierce  and  his  wife, 
Pauline,  of  Texas  City,  Texas,  are 
still  active  and  in  high  spirits. 


'27 


Ralph  Speer  of  Fort  Smith,  Aik., 
has  a  daughter  who  has  written  a 
book  called  They  Made  Their  Own 
Law.  She  signed  copies  of  her 
book  in  her  father's  home  on 
December  18,  1991,  so  the  mayor 
dubbed  it  "Ralph  Speer  Day." 


'29 


William  C.  Schoolfield 
45 18  Roland  Avenue,  Apt.  #3 
Dallas,  TX  75219 
Newell  Blair  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  is 
retired  and  loving  it,  though  he 
has  found  that  he  still  can't  find 
the  time  to  do  the  things  he  had 
expected      before      retirement. 
John  H.  Cleghorn  of  Hot  Springs 
Village,  Ark.,  is  retired  but  is  en- 
tering his  seventh  year  of  teach- 
ing    community-wide     non-de- 
nominational men's  Bible  classes. 


'30 


Edward  W.  Watson 

1065  South  Lakemonl  Circle,  Apt. 

nl02 

Winter  Park,  FL  32792 
Thomas  Greville  is  retired  and 
doing      well       at       home       in 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  with  his  wife, 
Florence. 


'32 


Robert  B.  Sears 
2818 Avenel Avenue,  S.W. 
Roanoke.  VA  24015 
Edward  Crosland  and  his  wife, 
Marie,  spend  half  of  their  year  in 
Destin,  Fla.,  and  the  other  half  in 
Bethesda,   Md.   Otis  Fussell   of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  been  mar- 
ried to  his  wife,  Mary  Esther,  for 
56  years.  Howard  M.  Jones  of 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  retired  in  1990 
after  54  years  as  secretary  for  the 
Smith   Chevrolet-Cadillac  Com- 
pany. Orin  Moore,  a  retired  U.S. 
Air  Force  colonel,  and  his  wife, 


Dorothy,  live  in  Carmel,  Calif. 
William  P.  Richardson  Jr.  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  spent  this  past  year 
travelling  in  Florida  and  plans  to 
spend  next  year  visiting 
Canada.J.  Clark  Wood  of  Little 
Rock,  Aik.,  is  retired  from  work- 
ing in  sales  with  the  Arkansas 
Power  and  Light  Company.  After 
retiring  as  a  cotton  gin  manager 
ten  years  ago,  E.  Granville  Wil- 
liams of  Merced,  Calif.,  is  living 
on  a  ranch  with  his  wife, 
Josephine. 


'33 


John  W.  Morion 
2139  Harriett  Drive 
Tallahassee,  FL  32303 
The  Rev.  Olin  Beall,  a  retired 
clergyman  from  Chapel  Hill, 
N.C.,  celebrated  his  80th  birth- 
day last  June  15.  C.  Benton 
Burns,  a  retired  doctor  from 
Sumter,  S.C.,  won  the  S.C.  Senior 
Closed  Hardcourt  Champion- 
ships (75-year  age  group)  in  1990 
with  his  doubles  tennis  partners. 
They  won  again  in  1991  in  the  80- 
year  age  group  and  were  finalists 
in  the  Soiuhern  Clay  Court  in 
1991.  DuBose  Egleston  and  his 
wife  of  40  years,  Ann,  of 
Rockbridge  Baths,  Va.,  took  a 
tvvo-and-a-half  months  trip  to  the 
west  coast  in  a  new  motor  home 
last  spring. 


'34 


John  Fain  Craven 
30  Ridgeland 
Tuscaloosa,  AL  35406 
Alex     Wellford     of    Memphis, 
Tenn.,  continues  his  work  in  tim- 
ber and  timber  land  sales. 


'37 


Augustus  T  Graydon 
1 1  Laurel  Graydon 
Columbia,  SC  29169 
Walter  Moore  Hart  and  his  wife, 
Jane,  of  Florence,  S.C,   report 
that  they  "are  thoroughly  enjoy- 
ing their  two  granddaughters." 


'39 


The  Rexi.  Robert  W.  Turner  III 
23053  Westchester  Blvd.  Apt.  L-507 
Pent  Charlotte,  FL  33980-8476 
The  Rev.  Canon  James  P. 
DeWolfe  Jr.  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
has  been  retired  for  eight  years, 
but  is  still  active  in  doing  interim 
work  in  churches  as  well  as  in 


making  calls  to  hospitals  and 
homebound  individuals.  Edwin 
McPhersonJr.  of  Cary,  N.C.,  has 
been  promoted  from  visiting  as- 
sociate professor  to  visiting  pro- 
fessor at  North  Carolina  State 
University. 


'42 


Stan  h  ope  E.  Elm  ore  Jr 
12  Williamsburg  Place 
Dothan,  AL  36301 
The  Rev.  Allen  JosUn  of  Salisbury, 
N.C.,  is  vicar  of  St.  Paul's  Episco- 
pal Chtirch. 


'43 


W.  Sperry  Lee 
4323  Forest  Park  Road 
Jacksonville,  FL  32210 
Armistead  Boardman  of  Monu- 
ment, Colo.,  was  conferred  with 
the  awarding  of  the  33rd  degree 
by  the  Scottish  Rite  Masonry  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  November 
1990.  Dr.  Claude  Trappjr.  of  Lex- 
ington,  Ky,   is   enjoying   retire- 
ment in  a  restored  National  Reg- 
ister historic  home  and  is  collect- 
ing oriental  jades. 


'48 


George  G.  Clarke 
1893  Harbert  Avenue 
Memphis,  TN  38104 
George  C.  Estes  (T'51)  of  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  retired  as  rector  of  St. 
John's  Church  in  Centreville,  Va., 
in  December  1991. 


'49 


John  P.  Guerry 
'  1000  West  Brow  Road 
Lookout  Mountain,  TN  37350 
Robert  Moss  Ayres  Jr.  of  Austin, 
Texas,  became  a  member  of  the 
ancient  order  of  British  Chivalry, 
the  Order  of  St.  John,  on  Novem- 
ber 4,  1991.  Walter  Bryant,  a  re- 
tired athletic  director,  is  the  1992 
president  of  the  Indigo  Men's 
Golf  Association.   Bev  Laws  of 
Houston,  Texas  retired  from  the 
■VMCA  in  March  after  an  1 1  year 
association. 


'50 


Richard  B.  Doss 

1800  Bering  Drive,  Suite  1090 

Houston,  TX  77057 

John  Barker  of  Azle,  Texas,  is  the 

proud  father  of  six,  grandfather 

of  1 1 ,  and  great-grandfather  of 


one  boy.  The  Rev.  Dudley 
Colhoun  Jr.  of  Winston-Salem, 
N.C.,  retired  as  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church  after  31  years 
of  ministry.  M.  Wendell  Hainlin 
of  Black  Mountain,  N.C.,  retired 
in  1990  from  active  parish  minis- 
try and  is  enjoying  retirement 
and  spending  time  with  his  wife, 
Betty. 


'51 


Dr  Angus  W.  Graham  Jr. 
8012  1st  Avenue,  West 
Bradenton,  FL  34209 
James  King  of  Richmond,  Va.,  re- 
tired from  St.  John's  Church  in 
Peterburg,  Va.,  in  December. 


'52 


R.  Andrew  Duncan 
315  Hyde  Park  Avenue 
Tampa,  FL  33606 
The  Rev.  BUI  Pilcher  of  Oneonta, 
N.Y,  was  called  out  of  military  re- 
tirement to  serve  in  Desert  Storm 
from  February  to  September 
1991.  He  retired  again  and  is  the 
new  interim  pastor  at  St.  James 
Episcopal  Church  in  Oneonta.  C. 
Reed  Sayles  of  Dallas,  Texas,  has 
appeared  with  his  wife,  speaker 
and  author  Ginie  Polo  Sayles,  on 
many  television  talk  shows  includ- 
ing Donahue,  SallyJes.se  Raphael, 
Oprah  Winfrey,  and  48  Hours. 


'55 


Robeit  R.  Webb 
P.O.  Box  6108 
Louisville,  KY  40206 
Francis  Avery  Jr.  of  Bedford,  Va., 
has  been  the  pastor  of  Peaks  Pres- 
byterian    Church     in     Bedford 
County,  Va.,  since  February  1991. 
Ted  Piatt  of  Azle,  Texas,  is  the  co- 
founder  and  co-director  of  an  in- 
ternational Christian  missionary 
ministry. 


'56 


John  Pennington  Bowers 
Route  3,  Box  374 
Rochelb',  VA  22738 
Gerry  Nichols   of  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  retired  form  the  U.S.  Nav^ 
after  30  years.  He  works  with  an 
electronic    manufacturing    and 
material  management  corpora- 
tion. 
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'57 


Di:  Olixier  Wheeler Jervis 

1013  Calalpa  Lane 

Na/>nvilh:  IL  60540 

Skip  Barnett  of  Austin,  Texas  was 

recently  named  vice  president  in 

charge  of  the  Westlake  office  of 

Henrv  S.  Miller  Realtors. 


'58 


James  M.  Scott 
P.O.  Box  2069 
Montgomery,  AL  36197 
David  Evett,  a  professor  of  En- 
glish at  (-leveland  State  Univer- 
sity in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  recently 
won    the    1991    British    Council 
Prize  in  the  humanities  for  his 
book.  Literature  and  the  VL'iualArts 
in  Tudor  England. 


'59 


CarlN.  Wliatley 
9006 Langdon 
Houston,  rX  77036 
The  Rev.  William  Brettmann  of 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  is  assistant  to  the 
bishop  for  ministry  and  program. 
He  has  also  developed  a  new  edu- 
cational program  for  the  diocese 
called  "Marked  as  Christ's  Own 
Forever:  An  Encounter  with  Bap- 
tism." He's  also  a  member  of  the 
School     of    Theology    Alumni 
Council. 


'60 


Howard  W.  Harrison  Jr. 
435  Spring  Mill  Road 
Villa  nova'^  PA  1908 
David  Arnold  and  his  wife,  Bar- 
bara,   are    living    in    Rockport, 
Mass.  Eugene  Wayne  Hammett  of 
Rock  Hill,  S.C.,  has  begun  a  new 
job    with    Orbit    Industries    in 
Helen,    Ga.    Bruce    Keenan    of 
Houston,  Texas,  is  the  chief  of 
pediatric  endocrinology,  doing 
research  on  puberty  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  medical  branch 
in  Galveston. 


'61 


Robert  N.  Rust  III 
4461  Kohler  Drive 
Allentown,  PA  18103 
Bob  Rust  has  been  elected  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  trustees  for 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  USA,  a  Sewanee- 
based  organization  which   pro- 
vides   education    supplies    and 
Christian      books     to     people 


around  the  world.  Col.  Barry 
Thompson  is  the  command  sur- 
geon at  Ramstein  Air  Base  in  Ger- 
many where  he  will  serve  all  U.S. 
Air  Forces  in  Europe. 


'66 


'62 


W.  Ldndis  Turner 
102  North  Court  Street 
P.O.  Box  789 
Hohenwald,  TN  38462 
Francis  G.  Middleton  of  Charles- 
ton, S.C.,  is  the  medical  director 
of  a  health  maintenance  organi- 
zation in  South  Carolina  called 
Healthsource,    hic.    Gordon    P. 
Peyton  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  is  serv- 
ing a  three-year  term  on  the  Vir- 
ginia    State     Bar     Disciplinary 
Board.       Landis       Turner       of 
Hohenwald,  Tenn.,  is  a  Fellow  of 
the  American  Bar  Foundation. 
He  works  in  the  firm  of  Keaton, 
Turner  &  Spitzer  and  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  Tennessee  Uawyer's 
Fund  for  Client  Protection. 


'64 


Jack  A.  Royster 
1880  Shellbrook  Dr 
Hunlsville,  AL  35806 
Grier  Pat  Jones  of  Dallas,  Texas, 
is  a  self-employed  attorney  and  is 
district  courts  mediator  in  Dallas. 
The  Rev.  Dwight  Ogier  Jr.  of  Ra- 
leigh, N.C.,  is  the  secretary  of  the 
diocese  of  North  Carolina.  John 
Richardson  Jr.  of  Penn  Laird,  Va., 
principal  of  Blue  Ridge  Christian 
School,  is  getting  his  master's  de- 
gree at  Grace  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  Winona  Lake,  Ind. 


'65 


Douglas  J.  Milne 

4595  Lexington  Avenue,  Suite  100 
JacksonvUle,  FL  32210-2058 
W.  Palmer  Kelly  of  Austin,  Texas, 
has  left  federal  pro.secution  after 
13  years  and  is  taking  a  three-  to 
six-month  sabbatical  to  travel  to 
the  South  Pacific.  David  Shulman 
of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  is  the 
president  of  the  Texas  Ophthal- 
mological  Association.  James 
Stewart  of  Virginia  Beach,  Va., 
retired  from  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  in  1989.  T.  Price  Stone  of 
Dallas,  Texas,  is  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Dallas  Habitat  for 
Humanity. 


John  Day  Peakejr. 
159  Roberts  Street 
Mobile,  AL  36604 
Chip   Snowden   of    Fort   Worth, 
Texas,  is  headmaster  of  Ft.  Worth 
Academy  and  is  in  his  26th  year 
of    independent    education.   J. 
Lewis  Thompson  III  and  his  wife, 
Fylma,  have  moved  to  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  where  John  is  approaching 
his  2rHh  anniversary  with  IBM. 


'67 


Albert  Sid  my  Polk  III 
2101  Harbor  Drive 
Anuapulis.  ML)  21401 
George  Brine  of  Durham,  N.C.,  is 
a  senior  research  chemist  at  the 
Research  Triangle  Institute.  He 
has  been  elected  to  Sewanee's 
Board  of  Trustees  as  a  lay  trustee 
from  the  Diocese  of  North  ("aro- 
lina.  Peterson  Caver t  and  his 
wife,  Mary  Beth,  live  in 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  He  is  in  the  c on- 
strtiction  and  development  busi- 
ness and  is  a  trustee  for  the 
Tuscaloosa  Academy.  Bill  Hay  ot 
Pilot,  Va.,  is  not  presently  work- 
ing but  hopes  to  continue  wilting 
and  peihaps  leave  the  country 
and  take  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  the  pot)r  and  truly  needy.  A. 
Travis  Mast  III  of  Nacogdoches, 
Texas,  is  starting  his  12lh  year  as 
a  pediatrician.  Skip  Neblett  of 
Nashville  is  the  surgeon-in-chief 
of         Vanderbilt  University 

Children's  Hospital.  Douglas 
Porch  of  Charleston,  S.C.,  is  the 
author  of  The  French  Foreign  Le- 
gion. A  Complete  History.  Joel 
Smith  III  of  Columbia,  S.C.,  was 
recently  named  president  of 
NationsBank  Carolinas.  Jim 
Stallworth  has  a  private  anesthe- 
sia practice  in  Burlington,  N.C. 
Steve  Sundby  married  Susie 
Diigger  Martin  of  Columbia, 
Tenn.,  in  December  1990.  Steve 
is  still  running  Life  Insurance 
Consulting,  Inc.,  which  he 
founded  in  1984.  Miles  Watkins 
of  Los  Angeles  has  directed  epi- 
sodes of  iTiany  of  the  most  criti- 
cally acclaimed  television  dramas, 
including  L.A.  Law,  Life  Goes  On 
and  Northeni  Exposure. 


'68 


Thomas  S.  Rue 

P.O.  Box  1988 

Mobile.  AL  366 

Winfield  Scott  Bennett  III  of  Aus- 


tin, Texas,  is  a  researcher  and  re- 
search manager  in  computa- 
tional linguistics.  Samuel  Heck 
and  his  wife  had  a  son,  Pteston 
Patterson,  on  Octobei  22,  1991. 

9/C 


(59 


Dennis  M.  Hall 
291 9  Moruington  Drive  NW 
Atlanta,  GA  30327 
Andrew      Harrison      Auld      of 
L()(kport,  N.Y.,  has  joined  the  se- 
nior scientific  staff  of  Ecco,  Inc., 
an     environmental     consulting 
firm  in  upstate  New  \()rk.  Gor- 
don   Coleman    oi    Wilmington, 
N.C,   is  the    1992   president  of 
New     Hanover-Pender    County 
Medical  Society.  John  Payne  III 
moved  to  Houston,  Texas,  in  Sep- 
tember 1991. 


'70 


pihii  W.  Tonissenjr 
P.O.  Box 36218 
Charlotte,  NC  28236  ' 
Eric  Newman  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  re- 
cently refereed  a  high  school 
football  game  in  which  his  old 
Sewanee  lineman  teammate. 
Paid  Landry  (C''72),  was  the 
coach  for  the  losing  team.  Paul 
"volunteered  that  he  was  the  of- 
fensive coordinator,  not  the  de- 
fensive one.  "John  Pullen  of  New 
Bern,  N.C,  has  his  own  company 
doing  free-based  financial  plan- 
ning and  investment  manage- 
ment. 


71 


John  Trice  Fas ig 
' 2928  Windemne  Circle 
Nashville,  TN  37214 
Orrin  L.  Harrison  III  of  Dallas, 
Texas  is  the  1992  president  of  the 
Dallas    Bar    Association.     Chip 
Stanley  of  Columbia,  S.C.,  has  re- 
joined the  investment  business 
with  Dean  Witter  Reynolds  Inc. 
in  Columbia. 


72 


A'.  Penctteton  Rogers 
115  North  1st  St.,  #117 
Ricbmond,  VA  23219 
BUI  McElveen  of  Columbia,  S.C, 
is  the  president  of  WTCB-FTVI  and 
serves  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  National  Association   of 
Broadcasters.  The  Rev.  Robert 
Moore    of   Houston,    Texas,    is 
working    toward    his   doctor   of 
ministry  degree  from  Sewanee. 
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Bob  Piggot  of  Kinston,  N.C.,  has 
remarried.  His  new  wife's  name  is 
Loie.  GuerryR.  Thornton  Jr.,  an 

attorney  from  Atlanta,  has  taken 
up  part-time  residence  in  the 
Sewanee  area  and  hopes  to  be- 
come involved  in  community  and 
school  affairs. 


73 


Josiah  M.  Daniel  III 
Whistead,  Sechrest  &  Minick 
5400  Renaissance  Toxuer 
1201  Elm  Street 
Dallas,  TX  75270 
Holly  Hall  Mason  and  her  hus- 
band, Chris  (C'71),  live  in 
Goldsboro,  N.C.  Holly,  a  Latin 
and  drama  teacher,  just  finished 
directing  the  play,  Peter  Pan,  for  a 
yoimg  people's  theater  called 
Stagestruck.  Bobby  Newman 
married  Meredith  Manee  on 
January  25,  1992.  Sewanee 
alumni  in  attendance  were  Bob 
Lowenthal,  Martin  Ellis,  Bob 
Linn,  Mary  Morse  Linn  (C'74), 
Mike  Lumpkin,  and  Eric 
Newman  (C'70),  David  Vorhees, 
The  Rev.  Louis  "Smokey"  Gates, 
The  Rev.  John  Weatherly,  Les 
McLaurin  (C'74),  Jinka  Hoover 
McLaurin  (C  75),  and  their  fami- 
lies. Pete  Peters  of  Spartanbtn-g, 
S.C.,  is  a  project  manager  for 
Prym-Critz  Corporation.  The 
Rev.  John  Weatherly  and  his  wife, 
Beverly,  live  in  Wilmington,  N.C, 
where  John  is  the  priest  of  a  new 
mission  outside  of  Wilmington 
and  is  also  serving  in  the  Army 
Reserve  Chaplain  Corp. 


74 


Martin  R.  Tilsonjr. 
508  Broadland  Road 
Atlanta,  GA  30342 
Ruth  M.  Heimburg  of  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  is  a  logistician  imder 
contract  for  the  U.S.  Navy  and 
works  for  the  Northern  Virginia 
Mediation  Service.  Charles 
Morton  Jr.  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is 
finishing  his  first  year  of  the  ex- 
ecutive MBA  program  at 
Belmont  University.  Barbara 
Sanders  and  her  husband,  John 
Waide,  of  Nashville,  had  a  daugh- 
ter, Katherine  Elizabeth,  on  De- 
cember 12,  1991.  Barbara  has  re- 
turned to  her  p.sychotherapy 
piactice. 


'76 


fames  H.  Grier 
1520  Barberry  Lane 
Spa  riaubn  rg, '  SC  29302 
Claudia  Kirk  and  her  husband, 
Bruce,  of  Lovettsville,  'Va.,  had  a 
third  child,  Thomas  fames,  on 
June  8,  199L  Charlotte  Lammers 
of  Pinebluff,  N.C,  volunteers  at 
Episcopal  Day  School  and  also 
substitute  teaches.  Dr.  EmUy  But- 
ler Schultz  of  Starkville,  Miss.,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  profes- 
sor of  forestry  at  Mississippi  State 
University.  Paul  Seifert  and  his 
wife,  Claire,  have  moved  to  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  where  Paul  is  the  se- 
nior director  of  development  for 
St.  Stephen's  and  St.  Agnes' 
School.  Peter  Squire  of  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  is  the  chief  financial 
officer  of  Tennessee  Computer 
Specialties,  Inc.  of  Knoxville. 
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William  DuBose  III 
1527  IdaiuiDnve 
Colli mhia.  SC  29206 
Alex  Albright  of  Austin,  Texas, 
had  his  first  article  ptiblished  in 
the  Febrtiary  1992  issue  of  the 
Texas  Laiv  Review.  He  is  an  assis- 
tant professor  at  the  University  of 
Texas  Law  School.  Caroline 
Liljenwidl  Crider  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  is  the  vice  president  of  in- 
stitutional advancement  for  the 
San  Antonio  Alt  Institute.  Jeanne 
B.  Glenn  is  a  self-employed  petro- 
leum broker  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 
Michael  McAllister  and  his  wife, 
Nancy  BeU  (C'78),  of  Dallas  had  a 
son,  William  Cameron  on  April 
2,  1991.  Dr.  Garry  Pound  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ga.,  had  an  art  exhibit 
entitled  The  Drawings  and  Memoirs 
of  Minorca  and  Mallorca,  Spain 
starting  October  27,  1991,  in  Co- 
lumbus. Nora  Frances  Stone  and 
her  husband,  Vaughn  McRae,  of 
Jackson,  Miss.,  had  twin  sons, 
Alexander  Watkins  and  Cameron 
Stone,  on  October  24,  1991. 
Ginny  Deck  Runge  of  Charlotte, 
N.C,  is  teaching  part  lime  at 
Charlotte  Country  Day  School 
and  is  exhibiting  watercolors  in 
the  gallery  at  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church.  Anne  Brakebill  Tiura 
and  her  husband,  James,  of  Se- 
attle, Wash.,  had  a  son,  Joel 
MacLean,  on  January  11,  1992. 
She  is  on  maternity  leave  from 
practicing  real  estate  law  in  Se- 
attle. 
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R.  Philip  Caipenter 
5810  Orchardview 
Jackson,  MS  39211 
Mary  Cupp  of  San  Diego,  Calif., 
is  the  district  counsel  for  U.S. 
Customs.  Olive  Dameron  of 
Charleston,  S.C,  is  volunteer 
teaching  part  time  in  a  secondary 
Chrisdan  school.  Graham  Flower 
of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  is  designing 
cellular  and  cordless  phone 
chipsets  for  Hewlett-Packard. 
Maj.  Neva  Carol  Gaskins  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  returned  from 
four  years  in  Germany  in  Septem- 
ber 1990.  Coleman  Miller  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  married  Dr. 
Clarence  William  Legerton  III  of 
Charleston,  S.C,  on  September 
21,  1991.  They  live  in  Nashville. 
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Roberta  Bartusch  Goertz 
36  South  Hillside  Place 
Ridgmmod,  Nf  07450 
Mary  Jan  Treadwell  Duke  and 
her  husband,  John,  of  Austin, 
Texas  had  a  daughter,  Linley 
June,  on  April  14,  1991.  Addison 
Hosea  is  a  systems  consultant  for 
Advanced  Imaging  Systems  in 
Lexington,  Ky.  Mark  Eadon 
Smith  of  Middleburg,  Va.,  is  the 
publisher  of  Novascope,  a  general 
interest,  regional  monthly  maga- 
zine covering  northern  Virginia 
to  the  nation's  capital.  Rebecca 
Hensley  Wartman  is  an  optom- 
etrist in  Greenville,  S.C. 
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Janet  A.  Kibler 
250  Triumf)h  Drive,  NW 
Atlanta,  GA  30327 
John-Michael  Albert  of  Houston, 
Texas,  has  recently  received  na- 
tional recognition  for  two  of  his 
choral  poems,  'The  Magic  Music 
Makes"  and  "The  Seasons  for 
Lovers."  Scott  Anderson  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  works  with  na- 
tional restaurant  chains  head- 
quartered on  the  east  coast. 
Charles  Fowler  of  Kronberg,  Ger- 
many, is  directing  sales  and  mar- 
keting in  Europe  for  Sales  Tech- 
nologies. JuUa  Downs  Friend  and 
her  husband,  Alexander  (C'82), 
are  living  in  Starkville,  Miss. She  is 
on  the  faculty  at  Mississippi  Uni- 
versity for  Women,  and  he  is  on 
the  faculty  at  Mississippi  State 
University.  Lee  Bradford  Guerry 
of  Alexandria,  Va.,  is  vice  presi- 


dent and  trust  officer  with  Secu- 
rity Trust  Compau)'.  David  T. 
Parker  has  married  Melanie  Kay 
Mixon  (C'Sl).  They  live  in  Or- 
lando, Fla. 
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Brent  T.  Minor 

400  Commonwealth  Avenue,  #204 
Alexandria,  VA  22301 
Britt  Brantley  and  his  family  are 
living  in  Luxembourg.  He  is 
working  on  the  staff  of  the  Ameri- 
can International  School  and  is 
still  serving  as  a  senior  \'ice  presi- 
dent with  Legg  Mason  Wood 
Walker,  Inc.  Amy  Lillian  Waller 
Ranson  and  her  husband,  Kelly, 
of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  had  a  son, 
Angus  Scott,  on  June  7,  1991.  Ri- 
chard Byrd  Southard  Jr.  of  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  Va.,  is  a  pilot  with 
TV\'A  and  is  a  Na\al  Reserve  DC-9 
pilot.  Mark  Stradley  and  his  wife, 
Cathy,  had  a  son,  Michael  Todd, 
on  August  6,  1991.  Lisa 
Underwood  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  is 
a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Wyatt 
Tarrant  &  Combs.  BaUard  Ward 
of  Atlanta  is  a  sales  representatixe 
for  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
He  and  his  wife,  Libby,  had  a  son, 
William  Stuart,  on  November  6, 
1990. 
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Johann  Ray  Manning  fr 
121  Ufiland  Road 
Decatur,  GA  30030 
Randy  Addison  of  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.,  was  released  from  ac- 
tive naval  service  in  September 
1990  and  is  now  a  UPS  pilot.  Ma- 
son Gardner  Alexander  Jr.  of  Co- 
lumbia, S.C,  has  been  certified  as 
a  specialist  in  Employment  and 
Labor  Law  by  the  South  Carolina 
Supreme  Court.  Weston  Miller 
Andress  has  been  promoted  to 
senior  vice  president  of 
Nadon,sBank  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 
He  manages  the  real  estate  group 
for  NationsBank  Investment 
Bank.  Libby  Black  married  Peter 
Goodfellow  in  Auckland,  New 
Zealand  on  December  18,  1990. 
After  eight  years  of  Libby's  living 
in  New  Zealand,  they  will  be  liv- 
ing in  the  U.S.  Stuart  Bowen  has 
moved  to  Austin,  Texas,  where  he 
is  working  for  the  Texas  Supreme 
Court.  Laura  Scott  Breyfogle  and 
her  husband,  Sam  (C'Sl)  of 
Gainsville,  Ga.,  had  a  second 
child,  Scott  Walts,  on  February 
21,  1991.  David  Condon  of  Mt. 
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Pleasant,  S.C.,  is  practicing  law 
and  specializing  in  asbestos  litiga- 
tion. Scott  Devanny  of  Atlanta 
married  Louise  Bell  of 
Coatesville,  Pa.,  on  November  9, 
199L  Marian  BeU  Elledge  and 
her  husband,  Scott  (C'81),  of 
Fayetteville,  N.C.,  had  a  daughter, 
Grace  Gotten,  on  November  2, 
199L  John  P.  Greene  Jr.  and  his 
wife,  Suzanne,  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  had  a  daughter,  Pelham, 
on  July  20,  199L  Steve  Hancock 
of  Dallas,  Texas,  is  designing  air 
conditioners  for  Dave  Lennox. 
Guy  Lyman  and  his  wife,  Susan 
SoweU  (C'84),  of  Dallas  had  a 
son,  Andrew  Buckner,  born  Au- 
gust 14,  199L  Kevin  Scott  Miller 
is  living  in  Carrollton,  Texas,  and 
counseling  adolescents  at  a  hos- 
pital in  Piano,  Texas.  He  is  work- 
ing towards  certification  to  be- 
come a  licensed  professional 
counselor.  Florence  Jackson  Par- 
sons and  her  husband,  Bruce,  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  had  their  first 
child,  Ellen  Marie,  on  April  26, 
199L  Tommy  Peebles  and  his 
wife,  Betsy,  of  Columbia,  Tenn., 
had  a  son,  William  Rives,  on  April 
30,  1991.  E.  Everett  Puri  of  At- 
lanta has  been  awarded  the  Char- 
tered Financial  Analyst  (CFA) 
designation  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Institute  of  Chartered  Financial 
Analysts.  Dr.  Sarah  Russell  has 
married  NedJackobson,  and  they 
are  living  in  Nashville  where  she 
is  a  dermatologist  Andrew  Shaw 
of  Atlanta  is  working  at 
Morehouse  College  of  Medicine 
as  an  electronmicrospist  at  an  eye 
research  lab.  Jacob  Walker  III 
and  his  wife,  Edith,  of  Opelika, 
Ala.,  had  a  daughter,  Mary  Win- 
ston, on  May  29,  1991. 
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Stewart  A.  W.  Low 
215  Homer  Avenue 
Voorhees,  NJ  08043 
J.  Gentry  Barden  and  his  wife, 
Rachel  Lukens  (C'84),  have 
moved  from  Dallas  to  Nashville. 
He  is  working  with  the  law  firm  of 
Bass,  Berry,  &  Sims.  Kate  Field 
Belknap  married  Marc  Joseph 
Huster  on  November  30,  1991. 
They  live  in  Dallas  where  she  is  a 
teacher  and  coach  at  the  Episco- 
pal School  of  Dallas.  Harriet 
Dupree  Bradley  married  Guy 
Bradley  on  April  5,  1991.  They 
live  in  Lexington,  Ky,  where  she 
owns  a  catering  business.  Edwin 
Brobson    Cleverdon    of    Tusc- 


aloosa, Ala.,  is  a  third-year  law  stu- 
dent. John  Harris  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  is  a  business  and  financial 
consultant,  writing  business  plans 
and  raising  capital  for  small  com- 
panies. Mary  Fitzgerald 
Marchman  and  her  husband, 
Holmes,  of  Louisville,  Ky,  had 
their  first  child,  Anna  Roswell,  on 
Decembers,  1991.  Marine  IstLt. 
Daniel  Wilcox  has  been  deployed 
to  the  Mediterranean  for  six 
months  with  the  24th  Marine  Ex- 
peditionary LJnit  out  of  Camp 
Lejeune,  N.C.  Marc  Winn  and  his 
wife.  Abbe,  of  Atlanta,  had  a 
daughter,  Mary  Margaret,  on  Oc- 
tober 15,  1991. 
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Stewart  Thomas 
5550  Montrose 
Dallas,  TX  75209 
Thehna  D'Wolf  Best  and  her  hus- 
band. Ward,  of  Springfield,  Va., 
had  a  second  son,  Henry  Lovell, 
on  May  20,  1991.  Ernest  Brown 
and  his  wife.  Sherry,  of  San  Anto- 
nio, Texas,  had  a  daughter,  Tyler 
Elizabeth,  on  November  5,  1991. 
Christopher  Cook  and  his  wife, 
Wendy  (C'86),  of  Durham,  N.C, 
have  bought  a  log  house.  He  is  a 
chemist  at  Burroughs-Wellcome 
and  she  is  a  special  agent  and  fo- 
rensic chemist  for  the  N.C.  SBl. 
Margaret  McGinty  Cureton  of 
Colimibia,  S.C.,  married  Steven 
Robinson  Cureton  on  May  18, 
1991.  Margaret  is  a  copy  editor 
for  a  publishing  company. 
Josephine  Squire  Ireland  and  her 
husband,  Kelly,  of  The  Wood- 
lands, Texas,  had  a  son,  David  Jo- 
seph, on  August  4,  1991.  Laura 
Chatham  Mrachek  is  living  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  where  she  is  writ- 
ing freelance  articles  for  the  San 
Antonio  Business  Journal.  Jill 
Crane  Stewart  and  her  husband, 
Danny,  had  a  daughter,  Allison 
McKeithen,  on  November  27, 
1991.  Laura  KG  Stewart  married 
Ronald  W.  Monsen  in  .Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  on  September  14,  1991. 
They  are  living  in  Annandale,  Va. 
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Laurie  C.Jarrett 
115  North  1st  St..  #117 
Richmond.  VA  23219 
Susan  Killen  Alexander  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  is  working  as  a  mar- 
keter for  a  national  health  care 
company.  Philip  Alter  of  Atlanta 
is  still  managing  Abercrombie  & 


Fitch  at  Phipps  Plaza  and  selling 
residential  real  estate  with  R.S. 
Owen  Sc  Co.  Chuck  Beal  of  Lex- 
ington, Ky,  is  a  criminal  defen,se 
lawyer.  Barry  Bean  is  "still  playing 
the  blues  in  Memphis."  Kyle 
Bemiett  of  Austin,  Texas,  studies 
at  the  Episcopal  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Southwest.  David 
and  Lynetta  Cox  Binger  live  in 
Hanover,  Inch,  where  Lynetta  is 
teaching  at  Hanover  College  and 
David  is  completing  his  Ph.D.  in 
computer  science.  Arthur 
Brandey  and  his  wife,  Ritsukc:>,  of 
Tokyo,  Japan,  had  a  son,  Arlhiu 
Junichi,  on  July  24,  1991.  Laurie 
Keyser  Brtmner  of  Potomac,  McL, 
works  for  AT&T  International 
and  is  responsible  for  all  interna- 
tional sales  to  the  Washington- 
Baltimore  national  accounts. 
Mary  Biu-ns  of  Durham,  N.C,  is 
finishing  her  general  psychology 
residency  at  Duke  University  and 
will  be  going  to  New  York  to  do  a 
child  psychology  fellowship  at 
North  Shore-Cornell.  Ricky  and 
Jennifer  Murray  Candler  of 
Shaipsburg,  Ga.,  had  a  daughter 
named  Callan,  on  October  28, 
1991.  Ricky  is  a  pilot  for  Adandc 
Southeast  Airlines  out  of  Dallas. 
Carol  Casteel  is  working  as  an  in- 
surance attorney  in  New  York 
City.  She  and  her  husband, 
George,  were  married  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  1991  in  Adanta.  Doug 
Catiett  of  Knoxville  left  market- 
ing last  May  and  has  traveled  ex- 
tensively throughout  the  U.S.  He 
has  started  a  stained  glass  busi- 


ness, entered  graduate  school  in 
marketing  and  is  waiting  tables. 
Halsey  Cook  married  his  wife, 
Michele,  in  Jack.sonville,  Fla.,  last 
October.  They  live  in  Syracuse, 
N.Y,  where  Halsey  is  working  for 
flniled  Technologies  Carrier. 
Jed  Dehaven  is  in  the  cellular, 
molecular,  and  pathobiology 
graduate  program  at  the  Medical 
University  of  Soiuh  Carolina  in 
Charleston.  Myles  and  Rachel 
Davis  Elledge  of  Tokyo,  Japan, 
had  a  daughter,  Hannah 
Kitthryn,  on  August  17,  1991. 
Dimcan  Elliott  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  is  getting  his  master's  degree 
in  advertising  and  public  rela- 
tions at  the  LIniversity  of  Ala- 
bama. Charles  Elmore  and  his 
wife,  Jenifer  (C'88),  had  a  daugh- 
ter, Martha  Hollingsworth,  on 
August  4,  1991.  Peter  Evett  mar- 
ried Julie  Sandel  in  Ocho  Rios, 
Jamaica,  on  December  2,  1991. 
Baron  Fain  of  Keswick,  Va., 
graduated  last  May  from  the  LIni- 
versity of  Virginia  withan  M.A.  in 
foreign  affairs.  Teddie  Batchman 
Federici  and  her  husband,  Paul, 
have  moved  to  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Tim  Fitzgerald  of  Atlanta  is  man- 
aging Georgia  Federal's 
Buckhead  office.  He  married 
Sadie  Maguire  on  February  1, 
1992,  in  Augusta,  Ga.  The  Rev. 
John  B.  Fritschner  of  Cheraw, 
S.C,  is  the  rector  of  St.  David's 
Church.  Doug  Fuqua  of  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii,  has  returned  from 
teaching  English  in  a  Japanese 
university.    He    is    pursuing    his 
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your  classmates  are? 

The  University's  alumni  directory  project  is  near- 
ing  completion  and  soon  shipment  of  the  direc- 
tories will  begin. 

The  new  directory  is  a  compiladon  of  the  most 
current  information  available  on  more  than 
11,000  Sewanee  alumni.  Directories  will  be 
mailed  around  July  21,  1992.  For  alumni  who 
have  ordered  a  directory,  please  allow  two  to  four 
weeks  for  delivery. 

If  you  have  not  ordered  a  directory  and  would 
K^^    like  to  do  so,  please  contact  the  publisher  di- 
rectly:  Customer  Service  Department,  Bernard 


o 


C  Harris  Publishing  Co,  Inc.,  3  Barker  Avenue, 
[^     'Wliite  Plains,  NY  10601.  The  toll-free  number  is 

(800)  877-6554. 
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master's  degree  in  Asian  studies 
at  the  Universirv'  of  Hawaii. 
Wentzell  and  Rhonda  Parmley 
Hamner  ol  Houston,  Texas,  had  a 
daughter,  Rachel  Parmley,  on 
March  30,  1991.  Lucieiine 
LaStovic  of  Santa  Rosa,  Calif., 
teaches  elementary  school  in 
"the  wine  country."  John 
Laurenzo  and  his  wife,  Dorothy 
Walton  (C'87),  live  in  Iowa  City 
where  he  is  a  resident  in 
otolaryngolog)',  head  and  neck 
surgery,  and  she  is  getting  a  doc- 
torate in  social  studies  education 
at  the  University  of  Iowa.  Libby 
Trimble  Lewis  and  her  husband, 
Jim  (C'81 ),  are  li\ing  in  Evanston, 
111.,  where  he  is  in  seminary  at 
Seabury- Western,  and  she  is  an 
environmental  consultant.  Ruth 
Luketic  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  is 
an  exercise  physiologist  for  the 
cardiac  rehabilitation  depart- 
ment at  Montclair  Hospital. 
Judge  McGowin  and  his  wife. 
Sherry,  of  Birmingham,  Ala., 
have  a  daughter,  Louise 
Hammond,  born  last  May. 
CamUle  Amanda  McWhirter  of 
Tampa,  Fla.,  is  working  as  a 
health  care  attorney  after  gradu- 
ating from  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia law  school  in  1990.  Sarah 
Roche  Moreman  of  Johnson  City, 
Texas,  is  working  on  her  Ph.D.  in 
English  and  helping  her  husband 
with  his  custcim  wood  working 
business.  Deborah  Overdorff  of 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  finished  her 
Ph.D.  in  anthropology  last  May 
and  is  a  visiting  professor  at  Duke 
University  this  year.  Angela 
Parrott  of  Sierra  Madre,  Calif., 
has  been  accepted  to  Southwest- 
ern University  School  of  Law. 
Martha  Kelly  Patton  and  her  hus- 
band. Perry  (C'86),  of 
Lawrenceville,  Ga.,  have  a  daugh- 
ter, Anna  Catherine,  born  April 
10,  1991 .  EUzabeth  Crow  Perkins 
and  her  husband,  Robert,  of 
Houston,  Texas,  had  a  daughter, 
Rainey  DuPre,  on  March  1,  1991. 
Elizabeth  is  a  registered  nurse 
working  with  adolescents  with 
cancer.  Robert  Persons  of  Dillon, 
Colo.,  is  in  his  7th  year  of  ski  pa- 
trol. Carrie  Malottke  Rollins  of 
Greer,  S.C.,  works  for  the  Social 
Security  Administration  as  a  staff 
attorney  in  the  Greenville,  S.C. 
office  of  hearings  and  appeals. 
Joe  Royal  and  his  wife,  Kathy 
(C'86),  of  Louisville,  Ky,  had  a 
daughter, Jennie  Louise,  on  Janu- 
ary 17,  1992.  Stephanie  Scruggs 
of  Carrboro,    N.C.,    is   student 


teaching  in  English  at  an  area 
high  school.  The  Rev.  Becca 
Stevens  of  Nashville  has  a  son, 
Le\  i,  and  was  ordained  as  a  priest 
last  June  9.  Richard  Wesding  and 
his  wife,  Bronwyn  (C'87),  of 
Ainold,  Md.,  have  a  second  child, 
a  daughter,  Carly.  Rich  is  a  pros- 
ecutor at  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  with  the  Dauss  Bank 
Fratid  Task  Force. 
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James  D.  Folds  Jr. 
24 1-A  Wakefield  Dnve 
Charlotte,  NC  28209 
Frank  Bozeman  III  married  Re- 
becca Money  in  September  1991. 
The  Bozemans  are  living  in 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  where  Frank 
practices  law.  Todd  Harrison 
Byrd  and  her  husband,  Gregory, 
of  Diuham,  N.C.,  had  a  son, 
Daniel,  on  October  8,  1991.  Jun 
Folds  of  Charlotte,  N.C.,  is  an  as- 
sociate consultant  for  Broadway 
and  Seymour,  a  firm  specializing 
in  consulting  work  for  the  finan- 
cial services  industry.  He  is  work- 
ing on  his  M.B.A.  at  night  at 
Queen's  College  in  Charlotte. 
'Virginia  Hipp  of  Greenville,  S.C, 
is  in  the  M.B.A.  program  at  the 
Lhiiversity  of  South  Carolina's  in- 
ternational business  school.  For 
this  program,  she  is  studying  at 
the  American  Lhiiversity  in  Cairo, 
Egypt.  Clifton  Kitchens  and  his 
wife.  Dial,  of  Columbia,  S.C,  had 
a  son,  John  Clifton  Judy,  on  No- 
vembei"  26,  1991.  Thomas  Milton 
of  Charlotte,  N.C,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  vice  president  of  sales 
for  American  IMC  He  and  his 
wife,  Stuart,  had  their  .second 
child,  Frazer,  last  August.  Kathryn 
Royal  and  her  husband,  Joe 
(C'85),  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  had  a 
daughter, Jennie  Louise,  on  Janu- 
ary 17,  1992. 
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Ashley  M.  Storey 
1014  Spruce  Street.  #5-3 
Philadelphia,  PA  19107 
Jack  C.  Carsner  of  San  Angelo, 
Texas,  will  start  his  residency  in 
anesthesiology  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  in  Charlottesville  in 
July  1992.  Shannon  Dudley  is  do- 
ing a  pediatrics  residency  at  the 
Lhiiversity  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  Mark  Teagan  Kent 
married  Lara  Ellen  Moebes  on 
November  16,  1991  at  St.  John's 
Episcopal    Church    in    Decatur, 


Ala.  C.F.W.  Manning  II  of  Camp 
Lejeime,  N.C.,  has  been  de- 
ployed to  the  Mediterranean  as 
battalion  adjutant.  Todd  OUver 
of  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  is  in  man- 
agement training  for  the  Sitn-Seu- 
tinel  newspaper.  Tucker  Bryan 
Schrage  married  Mark  Schrage 
on  October  27,  1991;  they  live  in 
Alexandria,  Va.  She  finished  her 
M.Ed,  last  August  and  is  teaching 
foiuth  grade  at  the  National  C'a- 
thedral  School.  Steven  and  Mary 
Jo  (C'89)  Shankle  are  living  in 
Charleston,  S.C.  He  is  doing  an 
internship  in  anesthesia  at  the 
Medical  College  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  Charleston.  She  is  working 
at  the  Charleston  Museiuii. 
Harold  Smith  married  Dorothy 
Garrett  (C'88)  on  July  13,  1991. 
They  are  living  in  C'harlotte,  N.C. 
Michael  Tusing  is  the  owner  of 
The  Frame  Gallery  in  Staunton, 
Va.  Lisa  Henshaw  Wallace  of  Lex- 
ington, Ky,  became  a  licensed 
pharmacist  in  October  1991  and 
completed  her  doctor  of  phar- 
macy in  February  1992. 
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Kyle  Elisabeth  Due 
1305  Myrtle  Street 
Jackson.' MS  39202 
Kermeth  Dwayne  Barnett  Jr.  mar- 
ried Lori  Anne  Pintozzi,  (C'89), 
on  April  4  in  Atlanta.  James 
Henry  Bratton  III  married  Vicky 
Jane  Vieth  on  July  27,  1991  in 
Evansville,  Ind.  They  now  live  in 
Durham,  N.C,  where  Jim  is  in 
Fuqua  School  of  Business  at 
Duke  University,  and  Vicky  is 
working  for  a  small  publishing 
firm.  Peggy  Hodgkins  works  for 
Amoco  Production  Co.  in  Hous- 
ton, Texas.  Heather  Sholty  of 
Austin,  Texas,  married  Mehron 
Azarmehr  on  May  26,  1990.  She  is 
getting  her  master's  degree  in  art 
history  at  Southern  Methodist 
Lhiiversity  and  is  teaching  at  a 
small  liberal  arts  school  in  Texas. 
J.  T.  Thomas  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  is 
in  his  middle  year  at  Virginia 
Theological  Seminary.  He  plans 
to  study  this  summer  at  St. 
George's  College  in  Jerusalem. 
Julia  Ward  married  Taylor 
Hamilton  in  Rome,  Ga.,  on  May 
25,  1991.  The  Hamiltons  live  in 
Bloomington,  Ind.  They  report 
that  they  need  to  give  "special 
ihanks  to  Bunker  (C'87)  and 
Mary  Burger  Davis  (C'88)  for  fix- 
ing us  up  on  a  blind  date  in  Nash- 
ville." 


John  Patten  Guerry 
1619  7  Bridge  Mill  Drive 
Marietta.  GA  30067 
Kimberly  Brown  married  Ashley 
Bryan  Abel  on  September  15, 
1990.  They  live  in  Coltimbia,  S.C, 
where  Kimberly  is  the  assistant 
director  of  the  South  Carolina 
American  Institute  of  Architec- 
tiue.  Aldrich  and  Ann-Stewart 
Boss,  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.C,  are 
moving  to  Charlotte,  N.C,  in 
June  where  he  will  be  working  for 
Price  Waterhouse.  Mark  Allan 
ConweU  of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  is 
working  on  his  M.B.A.  in  finance 
at  Miami  Universits'  in  Oxford, 
Ohio.  Tod  Crosby  married 
Stephanie  Carr  (C'9I)  on  March 
28,  1992  in  Pensacola,  Fla.  They 
live  in  New  Bern,  N.C.  John 
EUison  and  his  wife,  Carolyn, 
ha\'e  moved  to  Gary,  N.C.  Sherry 
Falk  of  Houston,  Texas,  is  an  as- 
sistant U.S.  attorney  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  James 
Hallock  Jr.,  married  Michelle 
Tujague,  (C'90),  last  April.  They 
are  now  living  in  Winston-Salem, 
N.C.  Lewis  L.  McVey  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  is  an  assistant  to  a  fur- 
nitiue  maker  in  a  small  custom 
fine  furnitiue  shop.  Marine  Pfc. 
James  Nobles  of  Jacksonxille, 
Fla.,  was  recently  promoted  to  his 
present  rank.  Ashly  Smith  mar- 
ried Stephen  Allen  Maag  on  De- 
cember 28,  1991.  J.  Brad 
Stephenson  of  Florence,  Ky,  is  a 
geologist  for  Ray  F.  Weston,  Inc. 
Nicole  Talley,  of  Charlotte,  N.C, 
is  working  on  her  bilingual  teach- 
ing certificate  in  Spanish  and 
French  at  Queen's  College. 
Megan  Walker  of  Houston,  Texas, 
has  been  catering  for  three  years 
and  says  she  "is  loving  it." 
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Katy  Morrissey 
1234  Oak  Drive 
Columbia.  SC 29223 
Heather  Anne  Beemon  of  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  is  in  law  school  at  the 
Lhiiversity  of  Tennessee  and 
working  part-time.  John  Creamer 
teaches  English  at  the  Sim  School 
in  Hiroshima,  Japan.  John  Joseph 
Franklin  Daly  of  North  Augusta, 
S.C,  is  a  pre-med  student  at  the 
University  of  South  Alabama. 
Ellen  Gray  Maybank  married 
Clarke  Noble  Hogan  (C'91)  on 
November  2,  1991  at  All  Saints' 
Chapel     in     Sewanee.     Jennie 
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CLASS  NOTES 


MacGregor  of  .AJexandria,  \'a..  is 
working  lor  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  for  Jim  Sasser,  a 
democrat  from  Tennessee. 
Caroline  Elsa  Merrill  of  Houston, 
Texas,  teaches  in  Nepal.  Susan 
Scott  married  Douglas  Patteson 
on  October  26, 199L  They  are  liv- 
ing in  Manila,  Philippines,  where 
she  is  starting  an  exporting  com- 
panw  Hamilton  Enterprises. 
Missy  Rowland  teaches  pre- 
school at  .\shle\  Hall  in  Charles- 
ton, S.C.  David  Wright  Jr.  of 
Dalton,  Ga.,  is  getting  an  M.Div. 
at  St.  Vladimir's  Orthodox  Semi- 
nary in  Crestwood,  N.Y 
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Marsey  L.  Waller 
3741  Guuston  Road 
Alfxandmi.  VA  22302 
Hugh  Bartling  is  translating  F. 
Scott  Fitzgerald  into  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Dayaka  tribe  in 
Borneo.  Nick  Bennett  is  studying 
math  at  Yale  University  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Ken  Brandt  is  a 
graduate  student  in  English  at 
Florida  State  UniversitN'  in  Talla- 
hassee. Hunt  Brown  studies  law  at 
the  Universitv  of  Tennessee  at 
Knox\i lie.  James  Brown  is  playing 
the  banjo  in  a  bluegrass  band  and 
is  working  on  the  bishop's  staff  in 
the  Diocese  of  Virginia.  Joseph 
Burckle  is  serving  two  years  in 
Paraguay,  South  America  with 
the  Peace  Coips.  Curt  Cloninger 
has  become  a  missionary  for 
Christ  and  will  spend  three 
months  in  Montana  and  two 
months  in  South  America. 
Anastasia  Cochran  is  living  in 
New  York  Cit)'  working  on  her 
master's  degree  at  the  Manhattan 
School  of  Music.  Itha  Dorn  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  married  Tim 
Tranthum  (C'88).  Wyman 
Duggan  is  a  law  student  at  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  in 
Williamsburg,  Va.  Mandy  Ellis 
has  moved  to  New  York  City  and 
is  working  for  the  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter Greg  Esslinger  is  studying  law 
at  Georgia  State  University  in  At- 
lanta. Susan  Floyd  married 
Vernon  King  in  December  1991. 
The  Kings  live  in  Houston  where 
Susan  teaches  preschool.  Louise 
Glenn  is  working  for  the  Conven- 
tions and  Visitors  Bureau  in 
Charleston,  S.C.  Kenneth 
Goodenow  teaches  English  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  will  be  there 
until  May.  Rob  Grafe  serves  as 
the  family  programs  coordinator 


at  the  YMCA  in  Houston,  Texas. 
James  Hane  is  an  EMT  for  the 
Richland  ("ount\  Amiiulance  De- 
partment. Amy  HiU  is  teaching 
Latin  at  the  Ashexille  School  in 
Asheville,  N.C.  Molly  Hood  of 
Charleston,  S.C,  is  attending  law 
school  at  the  L^niversity  of  South 
Carolina.  Pat  Irwin  is  a  student  at 
the  United  Stales  Sports  Acad- 
emv  studying  sports  medicine. 
Jenny  Jervis  teaches  French  and 
coaches  tennis  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Steve  Jordan  works  for  a 
bank  in  lx)nclon.  Bradford  Ladd 
is  an  annual  giving  officer  at 
Millsaps  College  in  Jackson,  Miss. 
Tiffany  Makus  attends  the  Uni- 
versity of  Madrid  where  she  stud- 
ies international  business.  An- 
drew McCalla  is  in  Santiago, 
Chile,  where  he  is  teaching  En- 
glish at  a  US-Chileno  Biculttual 
Center.  Rob  Monroe  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  is  in  law  school  at  the 
University  of  Louisville.  Elizabeth 
Moore  is  working  as  a  paralegal 
in  Charlotte,  N.C.  Buff  Moring  is 
working  as  the  youth  minister  at 
St.  James  Episcopal  Clunxh  in 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  Trey  Moye  is  at 
the  LTniversity  of  Georgia  in  Ath- 
ens stud)'ing  law.  Alice  Nazro  is  a 
teacher's  aide  and  an  art  teacher 
at  two  different  preschools  in 
Charleston,  S.C.John  Pieper  is  in 
Spain  working  as  a  political  in- 
tern. Mary  Reynolds  of  Char- 
lotte, N.C,  is  working  for  a 
master's  degree  in  education  at 
Queen's  College  in  Charlotte. 
Rondal  Richardson  is  working  at 
New  Generations,  Inc.  in  Nash- 
ville. Clement  Riddle  is  living  in 
Atlanta  and  working  for  an  envi- 
ronmental law  consulting  firm. 
Sangeeva  Senanayake  and  his 
wife,  Amanda,  have  a  son  named 
Jeremy.  Sangeeva  is  studying  min- 
eral economics  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versit)'  in  New  York  City.  Julia 
Sibley  of  Columbia,  S.C,  is  start- 
ing work  on  a  master's  degree  in 
religious  studies,  focusing  on  reli- 
gion and  culture.  Rick  Smiley  of 
Green\alle,  N.C,  is  a  graduate 
student  at  East  Carolina  Univer- 
sity in  English  literature.  Greg 
Taylor  is  working  on  his  M.S.  de- 
gree in  forest  resources  at 
Clemson  Universitv  in  South 
Carolina.  Meredith  Walker  lives 
in  Washington,  D.C,  where  she  is 
the  confidential  assistant  to  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Mosbacher 
Caroline  Williams  works  for  the 
sales  and  marketing  division  of 
Envoy  in  Nashville.  Tenn.  Paul 


Woodall  went  backpacking 
liirough  Europe  after  graduation 
and  worked  in  London  lor 
Merrill  Lvnch.  Katherine  Woody 
teaches  preschool  in  Asheville, 
N.C:.  Kelly  Woolbright  is  studying 
historic  preservation  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Art  and  Design  in  Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

SCHOOL  OF 
THEOLOGY 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Harry  D. 
Hawthorne  of  Hickory,  N.C,  will 
be  listed  for  the  third  year  in 
Wlw  's  Wlio  in  RelieJon. 
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The    Rev.    John    E.    Taylor    of 

Chocowinity,  N.C,  is  retired  and 
looking  after  a  small  congrega- 
tion in  Gatesxalle,  N.C,  called  St. 

Mary's. 
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The     Rev.     Canon     George     I. 

Chassey  of  Columbia,  S.C,  works 
part-time  as  director  of  develop- 
ment for  the  South  Carolina 
Episcopal  Home,  Sdll  Hopes,  in 
West  Coliunbia. 
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The  Rev.  H.  Donald  Harrison  is 

living  in  Stockbridge,  Ga.,  and  is 
the  priest  of  St.  Joseph's  Episco- 
pal Church. 
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The  Rev.  Van  T.  Renick  of  Rocky 

Mount,  N.C,  is  retiring  from  the 
ministry  on  Easter  1992. 


The  Rev.  William  B.  Wright  of 

Austin,  Texas,  retired  form  the 
Naval  Reserve  in  October  1991 
with  the  rank  of  commander  in 
the  chaplain  corps. 
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The  Rev.  John  C.  Scott  became 
the  rector  of  St.  Nathaniel's  Epis- 
copal Church,  North  Port,  Fla., 
on  July  15,  1990. 
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Julia  Grace  May  of  Raleigh,  N.C, 


is  the  director  of  reference  and 
circulation  at  the  Lee  County  Li- 
brary System's  main  bianili  in 
Sanford,  N.C. 
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J.  Monte  Jones,  rector  of  St. 
John's  in  Sonora,  Texas,  has  just 
published  his  second  book,  gain- 
ing recognition  as  a  cowboy  poet 
and  storMeller.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Albert  Clinton  Walling  II  ol  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  will  be  included 
in  the  Fourth  Edition  of  Who's 
\\^i(}  in  Rfliscion. 
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The  Rev.  Russell  Johnson  is  rec- 
tor of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Clnirch 
in  Edenton,  N.C.  The  Rev. 
Ernest  R.M.  Parker  and  his  wife, 
Audrev,  of  Roxboro,  N.C,  cel- 
ebrated their  50th  wedding  anni- 
versary on  September  25,  1991. 
The  Rev.  W.  D.  Rosenberg  has 
been  rector  of  St.  Paiil's  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Canton,  Ohio, 
since  1991.  The  Rev.  Fred  H. 
Tinsley  Jr.  is  rector  of  Holy  Cross 
Episcopal  Church  in  West  Mem- 
phis, .Aik. 
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The  Rev.  Deborah  J.  Elder  of  Al- 
exandria, Va.,  looks  forward  to 
completing  her  D.Min.  at  Boston 
Lhiiversity  in  June.  She  is  associ- 
ate rector  of  Christ  Church  in  .\1- 
exandria. 


oo 


The  Rev.  Donald  K  Johnson  mar- 
ried Emanda  Richardson  on 
April  20,  1991.  He  is  vicar  at  St. 
Philip's  in  Sulphiu^  Springs, 
Texas,  and  at  the  Church  of  the 
Epiphany  in  Commerce,  Texas. 
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The    Rev.    William  J.    Fasel    of 

Pleasanton,  Texas,  is  the  vicar  at 
All  Saints  Episcopal  Church  in 
Pleasanton  and  St.  Mathias  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Devine,  Texas. 


The  Rev.  Lorraine  TenereUi  was 

ordained  a  priest  on  January  4, 
1992,  and  has  received  a  call  to  be 
rector  of  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Marion,  N.C. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


The  Rev.  John  R.  Anschutz,  A'33, 
T'37,  of  Essex,  (lonn..  died  on 
September  8,  1991.  He  was  the 
rector  emeritus  of  Christ  Church, 
Georgetown,  Washington,  D.C. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Renze. 

Donald  M.  Axleroad,   C'50,   of 

Hixson,  Tenn.,  died  recently.  He 
was  a  copy  editor  and  reporter 
for  the  Chattanooga  News-Free  Press. 
He  served  in  the  military  forces 
in  Korea  and  became  invoh'ed  in 
journalism  in  1952.  He  is  surNwed 
by  his  wife,  Yeuvawn. 

Sam  Davis  Bell  Jr.,  C'56,  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  died  on  February  15. 
He  was  an  administrator  for 
LOGAC.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  Paula. 

George  E  Biehl,  C'36,  of  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  died  November  11, 
1991.  He  was  a  member  of  Phi 
Gamma  Delta  fraternity  while  at 
Sewanee  and  served  as  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Army  from  1942-46.  He 
was  formerly  employed  by  Thos. 
Goggan  Music  Company  and 
most  recently  by  Biehl  and  Com- 
pany. He  was  an  active  member 
of  Palmer  Memorial  Episcopal 
Church.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Eveline,  two  daughters,  and 
one  .son. 

B 

We  have  learned  of  the  death  of 
William  Eli  Bronstetter,  C'  59,  of 

Sunbright,  Tenn. 

Clinton  G.  Brown  Jr.,  C'30,  of 

Uvalde,  Texas,  died  recently.  A 
member  of  Delta  Tau  Delta  fra- 
ternity at  Sewanee,  he  went  on  to 
receive  a  law  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  in  1935.  He 
served  as  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Marines  from  1942-45  and 
received  seven  battle  stars.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church.  He  practiced  law 
imtil  the  late  sixties  when  he  de- 
voted his  time  to  ranching  in 
Texas.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Doris,  and  a  son. 
H 
The  Rev.  Robert  Latimer 
Burchell,  T'65,  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
died  in  December  1990.  He 
served  in  many  Episcopal 
churches  since  his  graduation 
from  the  School  of  Theology.  He 
worked  at  St.  John's  in  Murray, 


Ky.,  was  a  campus  minister  at  the 
University  of  Louisville,  was  vicar 
at  St.  James"  in  New  Casde,  Ind., 
and  rector  of  St.  Thomas  in  Lou- 
isville, Ky. 

M 
James  D.  Buder,  C'34,  of  New 

York,  N.Y.,  died  February  7.  He 
was  a  member  of  Sigma  Alpha 
Epsilon  fraternity  at  Sewanee  and 
served  as  a  lieutenant  com- 
mander in  the  Navy  from  1941- 
45.  He  worked  for  Weil  Brothers 
and  Butler  Cotton  Co.  in  New 
York  as  a  cotton  merchant  and 
was  a  board  member  of  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange.  He  is  survived 
by  a  stepson,  a  stepdaughter,  and 
a  brother. 

William  Madison  Daniel  III, 
C'36,  of  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  died 
December  13,  1991.  A  member 
of  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  frater- 
nity, he  went  on  to  serve  in  the 
Air  Force  from  1942-46  and  re- 
mained an  Air  Force  reservist  for 
22  years.  In  1981  he  retired  as  a 
senior  partner  of  the  law  firm  of 
Daniel,  Harvill,  Batson  and 
Nolan,  the  oldest  law  firm  in 
Clarksville.  He  was  a  director 
emeritus  of  First  American  Bank 
and  served  27  years  as  the  direc- 
tor and  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Northern  Bank 
of  Tennessee.  He  was  also 
founder  and  former  director  of 
First  Federal  Savings  Bank.  He 
was  a  former  member  of  the 
Clarksville-Montgomery  Count)' 
School  Board,  Tennessee  Bar  As- 
sociation, American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  United  Way,  Industrial 
Development  Board  of  the 
Clarksville  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  Madison  Street 
Methodist  Church.  He  was  past 
president  of  the  Montgomery 
County  Bar  Association.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Margaret,  three 
daughters,  and  a  sister. 

■ 
Frederick  D.  DevaU  III,  C'60,  of 
New  Orleans,  La.,  died  recently. 
He  worked  with  insurance  as  a 
vice  president  for  Meyers  Whitt)' 
&  Hodge,  Inc.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Margaret,  and  five  children. 

■ 
Robert  R  Hare  IV,  A'54,  C'59,  of 

Edina,  Minn.,  died  December  23, 
1991.  He  was  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent for  Piper,  Jaffray  8c 
Hopwood,   Inc.   He  was  also   a 


former  senior  account  executive 
for  Merrill  Lynch,  was  an  advertis- 
ing director  for  Florida  Trend 
Magazine,  and  a  fonner  publicity 
and  alumni  director  of  the 
Sewanee  Military  Academy.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Cathee,  and 
eight  children. 

Jonathan  Langford  Haynes  Jr., 
C'26,  ol  Decherd,  Tenn.,  died 
January  19.  He  was  a  retired  rural 
mail  carrier  He  was  also  a  farmer 
and  owned  a  dairy  herd.  After 
graduating  from  Sewanee,  he 
went  into  the  Air  Corps  for  six 
years.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Decherd  Methodist  Church  and 
the  Decherd  Masonic  Lodge.  He 
is  survived  by  his  sister,  Elizabeth 
Haynes,  of  Decherd. 

The  Rev.  James  R.  Horton,  T'69, 

of  Jacksonville,  Ark.,  died  March 
23,  1991.  He  was  an  Episcopal 
priest  in  the  Diocese  of  Arkansas 
and  served  at  St.  Michael's  in 
Arkadelphia,  Henderson  State 
College  as  chaplain,  St.  Mark's  in 
Crossett,  and  St.  Stephen's  in 
Jacksonville.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife. 

On  December  30,  1991,  the  re- 
mains of  The  Rev.  James  Walter 
Kinsey,  C'68,  of  Lockport,  N.Y, 
were  found  in  suburban  Chicago; 
he  was  the  apparent  victim  of  a 
homicide.  He  was  a  full-time 
prison  guard  in  the  New  York 
State  Correctional  System  and 
served  as  interim  rector  for  many 
small  congregations  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  Western  New  York.  His 
most  recent  congregation  was 
that  of  St.  Barnabas  in  Akron, 
N.Y.  He  is  survived  by  his  father, 
Mr  l.H.  Kinsey,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

■ 
Samuel    M.    Martin,    C'49,    of 

Ciainesville,  Ga.,  died  March  7. 
He  was  a  retired  forester  for  the 
Georgia  Forestry  Commission. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Helen. 

■ 
We  ha\e  learned  of  the  death  of 
George    Nugent,    C'33,    of    La 

Follette,  Tenn. 

■ 
Jesse  D.  Ragan,  C'29,  of   Pasa- 
dena, Texas,  died  February  1.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Margaret,  a 
son,  and  a  daughter. 


George  William  Sabo,  C'42,  of 

Concord,  N.C;.,  died  on  October 
27,  1991.  He  was  a  veteran  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  in  World  War  II  and 
was  a  retired  regional  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
and  Training  for  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Lydia,  and  three  daugh- 
ters. 

■ 
Robert  Jerome  Swenson,  C'41,  of 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  died  Decem- 
ber 2 1 ,  1 99 1 .  He  was  a  member  of 
Sigma  Nu  fraternit)'  while  at 
Sewanee  and  served  in  the  LJ.S. 
Air  Force  from  1941-46.  He  was 
employed  by  the  Cumberland 
School  of  Law  Library. 

■ 
Vance    Johnson    Thornton   Jr., 
C'63,  ciied  in  Greensboro,  N.C. 
on  February  27, 1991. 

H 
Mem    C.    Webb   Jr.,    C'26,    of 

Demopolis,  Ala.,  died  December 
24,  1991. 


Charles  H.  Wheadey,   C'66,   of 

Selbyville,  Del.,  died  August  7, 
1991.  After  graduating  from 
Sewanee,  he  received  his  master's 
degree  from  Harvard  University, 
spent  two  years  in  the  Peace 
Corps,  taught  a  year  of  art  at 
Sewanee,  and  got  a  degree  from 
the  UCI A  School  of  Architecture 
and  Urban  Planning.  He  was  an 
architect  for  Skidmore,  Owings  & 
Merrill. 

m 

Edward    C.    Wilson,    C'32,    of 

Ocean  Springs,  Miss.,  died  Janu- 
ary 29.  He  was  a  member  of  Delta 
Tau  Delta  fraternity  and  a  Navy 
veteran  of  World  War  II.  He  went 
on  to  be  a  special  agent  in  the 
FBI.  In  1947  he  joined  the  U.S. 
Foreign  Service.  From  1962-65  he 
was  the  executive  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Re- 
search in  the  Department  of 
State.  He  continued  to  work  in 
the  U.S.  Foreign  Service,  serving 
in  Spain,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Sweclen,  Cuba,  Venezuela,  and 
other  world-wide  countries  and 
capitals  until  he  retired  in  No- 
vember 1968.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Adair,  and  two  sons. 
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AFTERWORD 


ONE  DAY  TO  LIVE 

Dr.  Karl  VanDniender,  C'69,  joas 
asked  to  reflect  on  the  question  "Wiat 
Would  I  Say  If  I  Knew  I  Had  Only 
One  Day  to  Live?"  during  "The  Last 
Lecture  Series,"  which  xoas  held  on 
campus  during  Lent.  A  Nashvilk  in- 
ternist, VanDevender  has  pursued  in- 
terests as  a  student  of  philosophy  at 
Oxford,  a  math  teacher  in  RJwdesia, 
and  an  internationally  knowyi  re- 
searcher in  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope. Following  are  excerpts  from  his 
talk. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak 
with  you  on  the  subject  of  what 
would  I  say  if  I  knew  I  had  only 
one  day  to  live.  This  is,  indeed, 
an  intimidating  and  complex 
task.  The  complexity  of  this  task 
arises  from  the  fact  that  we  are 
dealing  here  with  mysteries.  The 
mystery  of  death  enriches  the 
mystery  of  life,  just  as  the  mystery 
of  crucifixion  enriches  the  mys- 
tery of  resurrection. 

hi  essence,  the  subject  before 
us  is  a  challenge  to  crystallize,  for 
ourselves  and  for  others,  what  we 
stand  for,  what  we  believe,  and 
what  is  important.  There  is  the 
hubristic  temptation  to  offer  wis- 
dom or  salvation  or  forgiveness 
or  enlightenment  or  atonement 
— but  man  cannot  do  this. 

I  suppose  I  was  invited  here 
tonight  because  of  an  experience 
that  I  had  in  June  1990.  While 
returning  from  a  family  gather- 
ing in  Alabama,  I  fell  ill  with  a 
mysterious  ailment.  It  was  char- 
acterized by  high  fevers,  shock 
and  loss  of  consciousness.  While 
lying  in  the  Intensive  Care  Unit, 
I  could  hear  voices  in  a  dream- 
like way  around  me.  I  was  unable 
to  respond  to  them.  I  heard  my 
dear  friend,  colleague  and  physi- 
cian. Dr.  Roy  Elam,  whose  daugh- 
ter is  a  student  here,  say  to  one  of 
his  colleagues,  "If  we  do  not  do 
something  fast,  this  poor  fellow  is 
going  to  die."  Denial  is  an  amaz- 
ing thing.  I  remember  thinking 
to  myself,  "Poor  Elam.  It  must  be 


very  stressful  for  him  to  have  to 
be  dealing  with  sue  h  a  sick  pa- 
tient on  a  Sunday  night."  Sud- 
denly, it  dawned  on  me  that  he 
was  talking  about  me. 

I  had  no  particular  feelings  of 
sadness  or  fear.  But  I  do  remem- 
ber being  overwhelmed  with  a 
sense  of  preparedness.  I  suppose 
preparedness  is  the  correct  term 
to  use  here,  because  I  felt  a 
strange  sense  of  reassurance  that 
whatever  should  happen,  would 
happen  because  it  was  meant  to 
happen. 

Some  time  later,  I  had  a 
dream.  It  was  a  dream  that  has 


little  boy  for  awhile,  he  drove  his 
tricycle  up  to  me  and  reached  up 
to  my  face.  He  touched  me  along 
the  bridge  of  the  nose  and  pulled 
his  hand  away.  With  it  came  what 
appeared  to  be  a  porcelain  mask, 
much  like  the  porcelain  masks 
one  might  see  in  a  museum 
where  Oriental  artifacts  are  kept. 
This  was  a  white  mask  with  paint 
about  the  eyes  and  a  garish  sort 
of  smile.  The  little  boy  gently 
placed  this  porcelain  mask  on 
the  concrete  driveway  and  ran 
over  it  witli  his  tricycle.  The  mask 
broke  into  a  thousand  pieces. 
Some  time  later,  this  process  was 


since  haunted  me  in  various  repeated  and  then  repeated 
ways.  You  and  I  here  tonight  are  again.  Each  time  a  mask  was  re- 
faced  with  many  mysteries  and  moved  and  each  time  it  was  shat- 
have  no  real  idea  as  to  how  to  tered.  The  look  on  the  boy's  face 
deal  with  them.  One  of  these  was  very  kind  and  very  happy.  It 
mysteriesis  the  mystery  of  death,  was  only  near  the  end  of  the 
What  becomes  of  us  after  we  die?  dream  that  I  came  to  realize  that 
Do  we  have  something  called  a  the  little  boy  on  the  tricycle  was 
soul  that  goes  off  into  heaven  or  me  as  a  child, 
hell?  Do  we  simply  die  a  biologi-  I  have  no  idea  about  the 
cal  death,  much  like  a  tree  or  a  meaning  of  dreams.  For  all  I 
rose?  know,  they  are  a  random  dis- 
I  do  not  know  whether  we  charge  of  neurons  in  the  human 
have  a  soul  or  not.  By  training,  I  brain  in  a  fit  of  altered  chemical 
am  a  physician  and,  therefore,  balance  during  sleep.  Whatever 
something  of  an  empiricist.  But  their  true  nature,  this  particular 
in  this  dream,  I  was  dressed  dream  had  a  great  impact  on  me. 
much  as  I  usually  dress  each  day  I  interpreted  this  dream  to  mean 
with  a  coat  and  tie,  and  I  was  that  I  had  somehow,  through  the 
standing  in  the  driveway  of  the  various  personas  of  my  life,  got- 
home  in  which  I  was  raised.  Be-  ten  away  from  my  true  self.  The 
fore  me  was  a  little  boy  on  a  tri-  term  true  self,  I  suppose,  in  some 
cycle,  happily  riding  around  in  sense  might  be  called  one's  soul, 
circles  and  up  and  down  the  It  might  be  called  "the  essence  of 
driveway.  After  I  had  watched  this  you."  It  might  be  called  your  per- 
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sonality  or  your  being.  Wliatever 
this  is,  I  think  it  is  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  each  and  every  one 
ol  us. 

1  also  feel  thai  il  is  1 1  us  pai  I  ol 
us  that  can  be  most  dangerously 
divorced  from  our  life.  As  we  go 
through  our  life  and  adopt  these 
various  personas  of  our  profes- 
sion, our  economic  conditions, 
and  our  particular  nationhocxl,  it 
is  easy  to  get  away  from  this  es- 
sence of  each  of  us.  It  is  my  feel- 
ing that  times  of  trial  put  us  more 
closely  in  touch  with  this  true 
self  I  also  believe  that  it  is  this 
true  self  that  allows  us  to  be  in 
louch  with  the  Divine,  to  be  a  re- 
llection  of  the  Divine,  to  do  the 
work  of  the  Divine,  to  energize 
our  life,  to  move  oiu^  spirit,  to 
give  rise  to  who  and  what  we  re- 
ally are. 

In  our  own  lives,  the  specter 
of  death  and  especially  the  spec- 
ter of  a  certain  death,  can  often 
lead  us  to  realize  the  extent  to 
which  we  have  betrayed  who  and 
what  we  really  are  and  the  degree 
to  which  we  have  denied  who 
and  what  we  really  are.  Betrayal 
and  denial,  in  my  opinion,  are 
the  two  central  messages  and 
warnings  of  the  episode  of  the 
Last  Supper 

Where  is  Jesus  in  all  of  this? 
Why  is  Jesus  such  a  powerful  fig- 
ure? We  as  modern  people,  I 
think,  have  a  difficult  time  buy- 
ing into  a  literal  resurrection 
from  the  dead;  a  literal  return 
from  the  dead;  a  literal  day  of 
judgment. 

I  am  not  capable  of  judging 
the  validity  of  those  particular 
mysteries.  However,  I  do  think 
that  tlie  power  of  the  personhood 
of  Jesus  is  this.  The  characteristics 
of  Jesus  that  are  most  important 
are  the  characteristics  which,  I 
think,  define  this  essence  of  each 
of  us,  that  define  the  spirit  to 
which  we  all  aspire,  that  define 
who  and  what,  indeed,  we  really 
are,  or,  at  least,  can  be. 
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It  sounds  like  a  segment  from 
What's  My  Line?  "I  am  the  en- 
vironmental president,"  pro- 
claims one  candidate.  "No,  I  am 
the  environiTiental  president," 
counters  the  other. 

While  the  debate  and  postur- 
ing continue,  Sewanee  alumni, 
faculty  members,  and  students 
are  trying  to  understand  that 
nebulous  thing  that  has  been 
dubbed  by  the  iTiedia  as  The  En- 
xaronment.  This  issue  of  Seimnee 
features  some  of  their  work. 

When  Stephen  Alvarez,  C'87, 
approached  me  with  the  idea  of 
photographing  some  caves  on 
the  Cumberland  Plateau,  I  didn't 
quite  understand  what  he  had  in 
mind.  He  came  back  a  month 
later  with  the  beginnings  of  his 
project.  They  were  eerie,  beauti- 
ful images  of  people  hanging 
hundreds  of  feet  off  the  ground 
in  tremendous  caves. 

'l^on't  you  get  scared  when 
you're  descending  300  feet  into 
absolute  darkness  with  nothing 
holding  you  but  a  rope?"  I  asked. 

"Of  course,"  Stephen  said. 
"I'm  scared  to  death.  But  that's 
part  of  the  challenge." 

His  photographs,  I  will  boldly 
proclaiiTi  (although  I  am  certain 
he  would  quickly  discotint  iTiy 
claim),  are  some  of  the  best  that 
have  been  taken  of  caves  in  this 
region.  They  give  people  like  me 
and  countless  otheis  who  have 
neither  the  nerve  nor  the  inclina- 
tion to  blindly  drop  hundreds  of 
feet  into  caves  a  glimpse  of  a 
world  that  we  would  otherwise 
never  see. 

A  world  away  from  the  caves 
of  the  Cumberland  Plateau  stand 
the  rain  forests  of  Costa  Rica.  For 
the  past  three  summers,  three 
Sewanee  faculty  membcr.s — 
Robin  Gottfried,  (Charles 
Brockett,  and  Bill  Davis — have 
been  travelling  to  those  forests  to 
help  Costa  Ricans  find  some  an- 
swers to  a  very  complex  question: 
How  can  Costa  Rica  preserve  the 


forests  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide econoiTiic  opportunities  for 
its  people?  The  multidiscipllnary 
approach  of  the  Sewanee  faculty 
members  has  already  helped  the 
Costa  Ricans  begin  to  address  the 
probleiTi.  During  their  trips,  the 
Sewanee  professors  and  the  stu- 
dents whom  they  brotight  with 
them  have  developed  a  bond 
with  the  people  of  Costa  Rica. 
They  are  committed  to  continu- 
ing their  project  to  help  improve 
the  lives  of  people  in  Costa  Rica. 
Gottfried  fraiTies  the  goals  of  the 
project:  "Very  often.  North 
Ainericans  go  down  there,  take 
their  students,  take  people's 
time,  look  at  a  few  things,  and 
they  leave.  Usually  all  they  leave 
behind  are  a  few  dollars  in  a  few 
local  restaurants.  But,  what  do 
they  give  to  the  place?" 

In  the  "Afterword"  Liza  Field, 
C'84,  pi  oposes  the  establishment 
of  a  Sewanee  Environmental  Net- 
work. She,  like  thousands  of 
other  graduates,  developed  a 
special  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment while  she  was  on  the  Moun- 
tain. Her  "lower  education" 
coinplemented  her  classroom 
experiences  at  Sewanee  and  gave 
her  a  new  perspective  on  the 
world  around  her.  "If  our  higher 
education  obliges  us  to  .serve  hu- 
manity in  some  way,"  she  writes, 
"perhaps  this  higher  education 
obliges  and  equips  us  to  respond 
to  other  kinds  of  life,  as  well:  for 
instance,  all  of  it." 

— RJB 


Sewanee  Student? 

Alumni  and  friends  have  traditionally  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  our  recruiting  efforts  by  giving  us  the  names 
of  prospective  students.  Our  success  in  recruiting  a 
freshman  class  of  340  this  fall  is  due  in  part  to  your  help. 
Please  take  the  time  to  complete  this  card  and  drop  it  in 
the  mail.  No  postage  is  required.  We  look  forward  to 
another  successful  recruiting  year,  thanks  to  your  input. 
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On  the  cover:  Han^ng  130  feet  off  the  floor  and  still  8  90  feet 
from  the  top,  Wade  Carr fires  a  flashbulb  to  illuminate  the  mid  section 
of  the  entrance  drop  in  Trentmi  Well.  Jim  Heiuett,  C'94,  stands  at  the 
bottom  next  to  a  murky  pool  inhabited  by  blind,  colorless  anyfish.  The 
stream,  passage  in  the  bottom,  of  this  cave  has  never  been  fiilly  exphred. 
Photograph  by  Stephen  Alvarez,  C'87. 


BCHANCELLOR'S  CORNER 


SUMMERTIME,  AND 
THE  MOUNTAIN  IS 
JUMPING 


Next  summer,  if  your 

plans  allow,  come  and 

spend  some  time  imth 

us  and  see  a  facet  of 

the  University 's  life  that 

many  of  you  as 

students  and  alumni 

may  have  missed.  You 

zvill  be  oruerwhelmed  by 

the  richness  of  the 

experience  and  the 

sheer  beauty  of  the 

campus. 


Outside  my  office  a  trom- 
bonist plays  a  scale  and 
around  the  corner  a 
young  harpist  picks  a  melody, 
both  rehearsing  for  the  Sewanee 
Summer  Music  Center;  upstairs 
in  Walsh-Ellett  the  chairs  scrape 
the  floor  as  a  summer  school 
class  ends;  in  the  library  a  young 
African-American  student  from 
( Chattanooga  uses  the  computer 
to  search  for  a  book,  while  a 
priest  searches  the  card  file  for  a 
source  to  complete  a  project  at 
the  School  of  Theology;  across 
the  campus  alumni  and  friends 
attend  lectures  on  music  and 
politics  and  art  as  a  part  of  the 
summer  seminar;  and  five 
former  Pulitzer  Prize  winners  are 
enriching  our  intellectual  life  by 
participating  in  the  Sewanee 
Writers'  Conference. 

Sewanee  is  alive,  vibrant,  and 
active  in  the  summer  For  the  first 
five  decades  of  Sewanee "s  history 
the  summer  saw  a  full  comple- 
ment of  activities  with  the  Uni- 
versity term  starting  in  late  spring 
and  ending  in  late  fall,  timed  to 
bring  students  away  from  the 
malaria  and  yellow  fever  in  the 
valley  to  the  relative  cool  of  the 
Cumberland  Plateau.  Not  until 
1910  were  cla.sses  switched  to  the 
more  familiar  fall-winter-spring 
pattern.  But  that  change  has 
never  diminished  the  impor- 
tance of  summer  activities  to 
Sewanee;  only  now  there  are 
more  of  them  with  more  variety 
and  range  of  expression. 

In  its  36th  year,  the  Sewanee 
Summer  Music  Center,  directed 
by  Martha  McCrory,  touches  the 
lives  of  .scores  of  young  musicians 
while  bringing  talented  artists  to 
Sewanee  for  a  veritable  feast  of 
concerts.  The  Sewanee  Summer 
Scholars  Program,  directed  by 
Doug  Seiters,  brings  minority 
high  school  students  from 
Franklin    County    and    Chatta- 


nooga for  a  month  of  enrich- 
ment opportunities.  Each  stu- 
dent represents  an  investment  in 
the  nation's  future,  as  does  the 
summer  science  program  for 
middle  school  teachers  and  stu- 
dents from  the  surrotmding 
counties.  Summer  school  classes 
in  the  College  offer  students  a 
chance  to  accelerate  their  pro- 
gram or  make  a  change  in  a  con- 
centration, while  the  Doctor  of 
Ministry  program  at  the  semi- 
nary— -the  largest  program  of  its 
kind  in  the  Episcopal  Church — 
meshes  intellectual  and  spiritual 
enrichment  in  the  context  of  a 
graduate  program  for  active 
clerg)'.  For  the  literary  minded, 
the  arrival  of  Pulitzer  Prize  win- 
ners (and  others  destined  to  be) 
signals  the  beginning  of  the 
Sewanee  Writers'  Conference, 
now  in  its  third  year  and  already 
something  of  a  national  event. 
The  difficulty  with  all  of  this  activ- 
ity' is  how  to  choose  and  what  to 
hear  and,  equally  frustrating, 
what  to  read. 

Next  summer,  if  your  plans 
allow,  come  and  spend  some 
time  with  us  and  see  a  facet  of  the 
University's  life  that  many  of  you 
as  students  and  alumni  may  have 
missed.  You  will  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  richness  of  the  experience 
and  the  sheer  beauty  of  the  cam- 
pus in  full,  rich  foliage,  with 
green  paths,  sweeping  summer 
vistas,  and  sparkling  blue  skies;  if 
this  reads  like  a  commercial,  it  is. 
Sewanee  in  the  sinnmer  is,  like 
Sewanee  in  the  fall,  winter,  and 
spring,  a  special  place.  Add  this 
to  your  list  of  memories  of  the 
University. 

Summer  is  also  the  time  when 
the  financial  records  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  closed  for  the  year. 
This  year  we  have  three  major 
succes,ses  to  report.  First,  the  Uni- 
versity received  the  largest  sum  of 
gifts  and  bequests  in  a  single  year 


in  its  history,  $11,983,385;  this 
success  is  the  result  of  many  years 
of  work  and  staff  preparation.  It 
may  not  easily  be  duplicated,  but 
its  importance  to  the  University 
cannot  be  overstated.  Second, 
the  Annual  Fund  total  reached  a 
record  high  of  $1,736,592;  this 
again  reflects  the  efforts  of  our 
professional  staff  and  countless 
hours  of  enthusiastic  volunteer 
time.  Because  the  Annual  Fund 
represents  about  6%  of  the  an- 
nual operating  budget,  its  suc- 
cess each  year  is  crucial  in  achiev- 
ing the  next  year's  even  larger 
goal.  Third,  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  for  the  fifteenth  year  the 
University  has  a  balanced  bud- 
get. This  success  reflects  the  hard 
work  of  many  of  the  University 
staff  and  faculty,  not  least  the  pro- 
vost. 

A  final  note  as  summer  comes 
to  an  end;  this  year's  freshman 
class  will  total  about  340  sttidents 
and  the  on-campus  enrollment 
will  be  above  1,100  students,  an 
all-time  high.  Here  too  the  work 
of  the  admission  staff,  the  alumni 
volunteer  net\\'ork,  and  many  of 
you  has  paid  off.  Thank  you  for 
all  that  each  of  you  has  done  to 
make  this  a  special  summer  for 
Sewanee. 


^tv.u^lA'c 


ON  THE  MOUNTAIN 


ANITA  GOODSTEIN 
RETIRES  FROM  FULL- 
TIME TEACHING 


William  R.  Kenan  Jr.  Professor  of 
History  Anita  Goodstein  has  re- 
tired after  teaching  at  Sewanee 
through  four  decades. 

A  Sewanee  faculty  member 
since  1963,  Goodstein  became  a 
full  professor  in  1977  and  served 
as  chair  of  the  history  depart- 
ment from  1975-79.  She  served 
as  faculty  trustee  from  1975-81. 
In  1991,  she  received  one  of  the 
University's  highest  academic 
honors  when  she  was  selected  by 
the  William  R.  Kenan  Jr.  Chari- 
table Trust  to  receive  the  1991 
Kenan  Enterprise  Award  for  sig- 
nificant teaching  and  outstand- 
ing research. 

She  has  published  nimierous 
essays  and  two  books,  one  of 
which,  Nashvilk.  1780-1860:  From 
Fronlier  to  City  ,  received  the  Ten- 
nessee History  Book  Award  and 
acclaim  as  the  best  Tennessee  his- 
tory published  during  1989.  She 
will  continue  her  scholarly  activi- 
des,  working  on  a  book  on  south- 
ern feminists  since  the  Civil  War. 
She  will  also  teach  one  history 
course  in  the  spring  for  the  next 
three  years. 


BRYAN,  CORZINE 
NAMED  TO  BOARD 
OF  REGENTS 

Jacob  F.  Bryan  FV,  C'65,  and 
Frances  Corzine  have  been 
named  to  the  Sewanee's  Board  of 
Regents.  Bryan  is  filling  one  of 
two  positions  that  were  approved 
at  this  spring's  meeting  of  the 
boards  of  regents  and  trustees. 
Corzine  replaces  Norma  Mills, 
whose  term  expired. 

Bryan  is  president  and  chief 
marketing  officer  for  the  Inde- 
pendent Life  &-  Accident  Insur- 
ance Co.  Wliile  at  the  University, 
he  was  active  in  the  Pan  Hellenic 
Council,  a  member  of  the  Order 
of  Gownsmen,  and  president  of 
the  Sigma  Nu  fraternity.  Prior  to 
being  named  to  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents, Bryan  was  a  Sewanee 
trustee  from  the  Diocese  of 
Florida.  In  Jacksonville,  Bryan 
has  served  as  president  of  the 
Arts  Assembly,  a  board  member 
for  the  American  Cancer  Society 
and  Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters, 
and  president  of  Leadership 
}ackson\'ille  and  the  Jack,sonville 
Zoological  Society. 

Corzine  has  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Sewanee's  Board  of  Trust- 
ees from  the  Diocese  of  Tennes- 
see since  1991. 

Active  in  the  Nashville  com- 
munity, she  is  on  the  boards  of 
the  Ellsworth  School,  the  Nash- 
wlle  Ballet,  the  Cumberland  Mu- 
seum of  Science,  and  Nashville 
Cares.  She  is  the  mother  of 
Daniel  Brooks  Corzine,  C'87, 
who  was  an  All-American  athlete 
and  winner  of  the  Charles 
Hammond  Award  for  Excellence 
in  Scholarship,  Leadership  and 
Athletics. 

COLLEGE  SEES 

RECORD 

ENROLLMENT 

More   than    1,100   students,   in- 
cluding a  freshman  class  of  335, 


have  enrolled  in  the  College  of 
At  ts  and  Sciences  this  fall,  setting 
a  new  record  for  enrollment. 

Members  of  the  freshman 
class  come  from  33  states  and 
three  foreign  countries. 

Robert  Hedrick,  Sewanee's 
director  of  admission,  is  pleased 
with  the  Llniversity's  momentum 
in  its  recruiting  efforts.  "This  is 
the  .second  straight  year  we  have 
seen  significaui  increases  in  our 
freshman  class,  and  inquiries  for 
next  year's  freshman  class  are  up 
by  several  thoirsand.  Sewanee  is 
defying  national  trends  in  its  ef- 
forts to  attract  quality  students." 

SEWANEE  INSPIRES 
TWO  BOOKS 

This  summer  witnesses  the  publi- 
cation of  two  new  books  about 
Sewanee.  The  first  is  Wendell 
Givens'  Ninety-Nine  Iron  about  the 
1899  Sewanee  football  team, 
which  rode  2,500  miles  by  train 
and  shut  out  teams  from  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  Texas  A&rM,  Tulane, 
LSLI,  and  Ole  Miss  in  one  six-day 
period.  Ninety-Nine  Iron  is  pub- 
lished by  Seacoast  Publishing, 
Inc.  Copies  can  be  obtained 
from  Seacoast  or  from  the  Uni- 
versity Book  and  Supply  Store. 

J.W.  Ai'buckle's  Mountain 
Goat,  which  chronicles  the  his- 
tory of  the  train  line  which  ran 
from  Cowan  to  Tracy  City,  is 
scheduled  to  be  published  this 
siurimer.  Copies  can  be  ordered 
from  the  Over  Mountain  Press  in 
Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

CREAMER  NAMED 
DIRECTOR  OF 
CHURCH  RELATIONS 

The  Rev.  Robert  S.  Creamer,  T'7l, 
of  Potomac,  Md.,  has  been  named 
director  of  church  relations  at 
the  University.  He  previously 
served  as  rector  of  St.  James' 
Episcopal  Church  in  Potomac. 
"We  are  delighted  that  Mr. 


Creamer  will  be  joining  us  at 
Sewanee.  We  believe  he  will  play 
a  large  role  in  strengthening  the 
University's  bond  with  the  Epis- 


llie  Rev.  Robert  Creamer 

copal  Cihurch,"  says  Tom  Watson, 
vice  president  for  uhiversity  rela- 
tions. School  of  Theology  Dean 
Guy  Lytle  adds,  "Father  Cream- 
er's talent  and  experience  in  the 
church  will  be  a  great  asset  for 
accomplishing  the  vision  of  the 
seminary  and  the  University." 

In  addiuon  to  his  service  at  St. 
James',  Creamer  has  been  rector 
at  St.  Philip's  in  New  Orleans  and 
St.  Andrew's  in  Lawrenceville, 
Va.  He  also  has  held  positions  on 
nimierous  boards  and  organiza- 
tions. Currently,  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Llniversity's  Board  of 
Trustees  and  has  served  as  a  vice 
president  for  Sewanee's  Associ- 
ated Alumni  and  president  of  the 
Sewanee  School  of  Theology 
Alumni/ae  Council.  Creamer  is 
a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Washington  Episcopal 
School. 

Currently,  Creamer  is  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Sewanee-based 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge  LISA.  In  ad- 
dition, he  has  served  as  coordina- 
tor for  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
diocese  in  the  Education  for 
Ministry  (EFM)  program,  and  he 
has  been  active  as  a  leader  in  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  in  Community 
(DOCC)  program. 


FOUR  RECEIVE 
HONORARY  DEGREES 
AT  GRADUATION 

The  University  awarded  honor- 
ary degrees  to  Clarence  Day  of 
Memphis,  the  Rev.  Daniel  P. 
Matthews  of  New  York  City,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Nathan  A.  Scott  Jn  of 
CharlottesNalle,  Va.,  and  E.N. 
Zeigler  Jr.,  C'42,  of  Florence, 
S.C.,  during  the  May  graduation 
ceremony.  Following  are  profiles 
of  each  honorary  degree  recipi- 
ent: 

Clarence  Day  (Doctor  of  Civil 
Law),  is  chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  Day  Compa- 
nies, Inc.,  a  corporation  of  broad 
business  interests  that  includes 
operations  and  investments 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Day  Foundation,  established 
by  him  in  1960,  which  has 
funded  programs  across  the 
South  in  education,  social  ser- 
vices, human  resources,  and  the 
arts.  Most  recently,  the  founda- 
tion has  established  the  Day 
Foundation  Scholars  Program  to 
assist  students  from  middle-in- 
come backgroimds  in  attending 
selected  independent  liberal  arts 
colleges  and  universities. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  P.  Matthews, 
(Doctor  of  Divinity),  a  Chicago 
native,  spent  the  first  20  years  of 
his  ministry  in  Tennessee  par- 
ishes, including  St.  David's  in 
Nashville  and  St.  John's  Church 
in  Knoxville.  In  1980,  after  seven 
years  in  Knoxville,  he  moved  to 
St.  Luke's  in  Atlanta  to  begin 
work  in  his  first  urban  ministry. 
There,  he  oversaw  a  Christian 
education  program  that  drew 
more  than  300  adults  each  Sun- 
day, an  alternative  learning  cen- 
ter that  provided  schooling  for 
students  who  had  dropped  out  of 
Atlanta's  educational  system,  a 
daily  meal  program  that  fed  up 
to  900  people  each  day,  and  a 


shelter  for  homeless  people. 

Dr.  Nathan  A.  Scott  Jr.,  (Doc- 
tor of  Sacred  Theology) ,  reared 
last  May  from  his  position  as  Wil- 
liam R.  Kenan  Professor  of  Reli- 
gious Studies  at  the  Lhiiversity  of 
Virginia,  where  he  also  served  as 
professor  of  English  and,  for  six 
years,  as  chairman  of  the  religion 
department.  Before  that,  he  was 
Shailer  Matthews  Professor  of 
Theology  and  Literature  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  Divinity 
School.  Throughout  his  teaching 
career,  beginning  at  Howard 
University,  Scott  was  infiuential 
in  establishing  the  interdiscipli- 
nary field  of  religion  and  litera- 
ture. He  has  been  ordained  as  a 
congregational  minister  and  is 
an  Episcopal  priest. 

Eugene  N.  Zeigler  Jr.,  (Doctor 
of  Civil  Law) ,  was  born  and  still 
resides  in  Florence,  S.C.  An  attor- 
ney with  the  firm  of  Zeigler  and 
Graham,  he  has  been  deeply  in- 
volved in  public  service.  He  was 
elected  to  both  the  South  Caro- 
lina House  of  Representatives 
and  the  State  Senate,  where  he 
was  instrumental  in  obtaining 
passage  for  legislation  creating 
the  first  Fine  Arts  Commission  in 
South  Carolina.  He  became  the 
first  chairman  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Interagency  Council  in  the 
Arts  and  Humanities.  His  contri- 
butions to  the  Episcopal  Church 
have  been  equally  extensive. 
Since  1985,  he  has  been  chancel- 
lor to  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
South  Carolina. 

ALUMNI  COUNCIL 
HOLDS  AUGUST 
MEETING 

More  than  60  members  of  the 
Sewanee  Alumni  Council  re- 
turned to  the  Mountain  in  mid 
August  for  the  group's  annual 
meeting.  The  event  opened  on 
Friday  as  Vice-Chancellor  Samuel 
Williamson  discussed  Sewanee's 
place  in  higher  education. 


The  next  day,  council  mem- 
bers had  a  chance  to  meet  with 
various  University  officials  and 
heard  reports  on  the  different 
divisions  of  Sewanee,  including 
admissions,  the  School  of  Theol- 
ogy and  career  services.  Later, 
council  members  attended  five 
group  workshops  for  club  presi- 
dents, class  representatives,  asso- 
ciated alumni  trustees,  planned 
giving  agents,  and  admissions. 

A  reception  and  dinner  were 
hosted  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Williamson  on  the  second  day. 
The  annual  meeting  ended  with 
reports  from  vice  presidents  of 
the  Associated  Alumni  on  the 
prcNdous  day's  workshops. 

Yogi  Anderson,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Associated  Alimmi, 
expressed  his  gratitude  to  the 
alumni  for  their  work  on  behalf 
of  Sewanee.  'Ten  years  ago  who 
could  have  foreseen  the  level  of 
activity  and  the  involvement  our 
alumni  have  in  the  life  of  the 
University?  We  are  fortunate  to 
have  graduates  who  maintain 
such  close  ties  to  their  alma 
mater." 


HOMECOMING  IS 
JUST  AROUND  THE 
CORNER 

A  wide  array  of  activities  are 
planned  for  Homecoming, 
which  will  be  held  October  16- 
18,  1992.  Following  is  a  schedule 
of  some  of  the  events  in  store  for 
those  of  you  who  can  make  it 
back  to  the  Mountain. 

Friday,  October  16,  1992 

8:00  a.m.  to  6:00 p.m. 
Registration/ticket  sales 

3:00  to  5:00  p.m. 

Faculty  seminars  for  alumni  on 

various  topics 


6:00  p.m. 
Social  hour 


7:00  p.m. 

Alumni  dinner.  Upper  Cravens 
Hall 

•Presentation  of  the  Disdn- 
guished  Alumnus/a  Award 
•Presentadon  of  Young  Alum- 
nus/a Award 

•Presentation  of  Distinguished 
Professor  Award 

9:00p.m.  to  Midnight 
Alumni  dance.  Cravens  Hall 

Saturday,  October  17,  1992 

8:00  a.  m.  to  Noon 
Registration 

10:00  a.yn. 

Associated  Alumni  meeting, 

Convocation  Hall 

Noon 

Lunch  under  the  alumni  tent 

12:50  p.m. 
Alumni  parade 

1:30  p.m. 

Football  Game-Sewanee  vs. 

Rliodes 

After  the  game  &  into  the 

evening  reunion  parties  for 

classes,  '37,'42,  '47,'52,  '57,  '62, 

'67,  '72,  '77,  '82,  '87.  (Times  & 

places  to  be  announced.) 

6:00  p.m. 

BBQ  &  Bluegrass  under  the 

alumni  tent 

Sunday,  October  18,  1992 

8:00  a.m. 

Holy  Eucharist,  All  Saints' 

Chapel 

9:30  a.m. 

Associated  Alumni  memorial 

service,  St.  Augustine's  Stone 

10:30  a.m. 

University  Service,  All  Saints' 

Chapel 

For  further  information  about  any  of 
these  events,  please  call  the  Alumni 
Office  at  (800)  367-1179. 


DEVELOPMENTS 


ALUMNI,  FRIENDS 
CONTRIBUTE 
RECORD  AMOUNT 

The  University  received  a  record 
amount  of  gifts  during  the  just- 
concluded  fiscal  year.  As  of  June 
30,  the  University  had  received 
$11.9  million  overall  from 
alumni  and  friends,  while  the 
school's  Annual  Fund  topped 
$1.7  million,  an  increase  of  3.8 
percent  from  last  year  and  a 
record  as  well  for  the  Annual 
Fund. 

"In  these  difficult  economic 
times,"  says  Vice-Chancellor  Sam- 
uel Williamson,  "it  is  gratifying  to 
see  our  supporters  affirm  their 
belief  in  the  University.  These 
gifts  ensure  that  Sewanee  will 
maintain  its  distinctive  liberal 
arts  and  theological  education." 

Not  including  bequests,  which 
can  fluctuate  from  year  to  year, 
total  giving  to  the  university  was 
up  just  over  55  percent. 

"This  has  been  a  banner 
year,"  says  Tom  Watson,  vice 
president  for  university  relations. 
"It  was  an  upbeat,  positive  year, 
and  we  are  off  to  a  good  start  for 
the  next  one." 

BELOVED  PH\SICL\N 
FUND  CREATED  IN 
MEMORY  OF  LAMAR 
BEVIL,  C'31 

The  University  of  the  South  and 
St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church  of 
Beaumont,  Texas,  announce  the 
creation  of  the  Beloved  Physician 
Fund  in  memory  of  Dr.  Lamar 
ClayBevil,  C'31. 

Born  to  an  East  Texas  pioneer 
family,  Bevil  was  the  son  of  a  phy- 
sician and  the  brother  of  an- 
other. After  graduating  from 
Sewanee,  he  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army  Medical  Corps  in  World 
War  II,  later  being  recognized  for 
his  distinguished  service  during 
the  war.  When  World  War  II 
ended,  Bevil  opened  a  private 
practice  in  Beaumont  where  he 


One  oj  the  many  highlighls  of  Ihe  past  fiscal  year  was  a  major  gift  from  the  Day  Foundation  of  Memphis.  The  gift 
assists  middle-income  students  and  includes  a  community  service  feature,  stressing  the  value  of  helping  others. 


remained  until  his  retirement. 
He  was  remembered  by  a  friend 
as  "a  patient's  doctor,  as  well  as  a 
doctor's  doctor." 

Soon  after  Dr.  Bexdl's  death  in 
1989,  his  wife,  Gladys,  sought  to 
create  a  living  memorial  to 
honor  his  life  and  service.  She 
approached  St.  Mark's  and  sug- 
gested that  a  living  memorial  be 
created  in  Dr.  Bevil's  honor 
which  would  further  strengthen 
the  ties  between  Sewanee  and  St. 
Mark's.  Although  memorial 
funds  received  by  St.  Mark's  are 
normally  restricted  and  dedi- 
cated to  upkeep  of  the  church, 
the  Memorials  Committee  and 
the  Vestry  readily  approved  the 
idea  of  a  living  memorial  fund 
and  established  the  St.  Mark's 
Foundation  to  administer  the 
Beloved  Physician  Fund. 

The  income  of  the  Beloved 
Physician  Fund  shall  be  allocated 
by  the  Vestry  of  St.  Mark's  to  one 
or  more  research  activities, 
projects  or  scholarships  at  the 
University  or  returned  to  the  St. 
Mark's  Foundation  for  reinvest- 
ment in  the  Beloved  Physician 
Fund. 


For  more  information  about 
the  fund,  please  contact  Tom 
Watson,  Office  of  LJniversity  Re- 
lations, L'niversity  of  the  South, 
735  Lhiiversity  Ave.,  Sewanee,  TN 
37375-1000;  (800)  367-1179. 


BEASNETT,  CURD 
JOIN  UNIVERSITY 
RELATIONS  STAFF 

Anna  Beasnett,  C'90,  of  New  Oi- 


While  studying  for  her  master's, 
Beasnett  worked  as  assistant  to 
the  grants  officer  for  the  Louisi- 
ana Division  of  the  Aits,  indepen- 
dent evaluator  and  development 
assistant  for  the  Arts  Council  of 
New  Orleans,  and  box  office 
manager  for  the  University  of 
New  Orleans  Performing  Aits 
Center. 

Curd,  a  1992  Sewanee  gradu- 
ate, earned  a  degree  in  econom- 
ics and  history.  While  a  student, 
leans  and  Julie  Curd,  C'92,  of  she  was  responsible  for  the  orga- 
Memphis  have  joined  Sewanee's     nization  of  student  phonothons 


university  relations  staff  Beasnett 
is  an  area  campaign  assistant, 
while  Curd  was  named  an  assis- 
tant director  of  annual  giving. 
Beasnett,  who  recently  com- 


as an  intern  in  the  university  rela- 
tions office.  Her  student  honors 
included  membership  in  the  Or- 
der of  Gownsmen  and  Omicron 
Delta  Kappa.  She  also  was  in- 


pleted  a  master's  degree  in  arts     volved  in  the  Big  Brother/Big 


administration  at  the  University 
of  New  Orleans,  is  a  1990 
Sewanee  graduate.  WTiile  at  the 
University  she  was  awarded  the 
Department  of  Fine  Arts  Prize 
for  Distinction  in  Art  History. 
She  was  also  a  member  of  Omi- 
cron Delta  Kappa,  named  to 
WJio's  Who  Aynong  Outstanding 
Young  Americans,  and  a  member 
of   the    Order    of   Gownsmen. 


Sister  program,  a  member  of  the 
Orientation  Committee  and  the 
Student  Development  Board.  At 
Sewanee  she  will  be  responsible 
for  organizing  student  and 
alumni  phonothons  and  manag- 
ing the  Student  Development 
Board,  among  other  duties. 
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The  Sewanee  Review,  the 

nation  s  oldest  literary  quarterly, 
celebrates  its  100th  anniversary. 
Through  the  years  the  Review 
has  both  recorded  and  made 
literary  history. 


by  Robert  Bradford 

T.S.  Eliot,  this  century's  most 
influential  man  of  letters, 
wrote  in  1952:  "The  Sewanee 
Review  has  now  reached  the  status  of 
an  institution — by  which  I  mean 
that  if  it  came  to  an  end,  its  loss 
would  be  something  more  than 
merely  the  loss  of  one  good  peri- 
odical: it  would  be  a  symptom  of 
an  alarming  decline 
in      the      periodical 

^, '  \      world  at  its  highest 

level." 
\  What        makes 

Eliot's     statement 
remaikable  is  diat 
it  came  only  10 
years  after  Allen 
Tate   and   An- 
drew Lytle  had 
transformed 
the  SR  fiom 
a      modest 
periodical 
in  the  hu- 
manities 
j;y  to  a  major  mag- 

azine  that  was  focused  on  lit- 
erature and  criticism.  During  themid- 
1940s  Lytle  and  Tate  established  the  edi- 
torial position  of  the  Review  as  it  exists  to- 
day; their  vision  ultimately  led  to  the  Re- 
view being  recognized  nationally  and  in- 
ternationally as  one  of  the  finest  maga- 
zines of  its  kind.  To  tell  the  story  of  the 
Review  as  it  now  stands,  therefore,  one 
must  not  start  with  its  founding  in  1892, 
but  with  its  rise  over  the  last  50  years. 

Lytle  was,  in  many  ways,  a  reluctant 
editor.  He  was  teaching  history  at  the 
University  and  trying  to  manage  three 
farms  when  Vice-Chancellor  Alexander 
Guerry  asked  him  to  serve  as  managing 
editor  in  1942.  While  Tudor  Seymour 
Long,  chairman  of  Sewanee's  English 
department,  was  given  the  title  of  active 
editor,  Lytle  was,  in  fact,  editor  of  the  Re- 
vieiv,  and  he  initially  served  in  that  role 
for  two  years.  (He  later  edited  the  Review 
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from  1961-73.) 

Sitting  on  the  porch  of  his  Monteagle 
home,  Lyde  recalls,  "1  didn't  want  the  job 
of  editor.  1  was  a  writer.  But  I  agreed  to 
help  out  the  vdce-chancellor,  and  1  did 
the  best  job  1  could.  " 

LInder  Lytle's  editorship  in  the  early 
1940s,  the  Sewanee  Review  began  to  make 
its  mark  in  the  literary  world.  He  pub- 
lished the  first  short  story  in  the  Review !? 
history  in  the  winter  1943  issue,  and  in 
the  spring  issue  he  featiued  a  long  ex- 
cerpt from  Robert  Penn  W^arren's  sec- 
ond novel.  At  Heaven 's  Gate.  He  also  pub- 
lished critical  works  from  some  of  the 
nation's  finest  writers:  Clean th  Brooks, 
Randall Jarrell,  Donald  Davidson,  Robert 
Lowell,  and  his  long-time  friend  Allen 
Tate,  one  of  America's  most  distin- 
guished critics  and  poets. 

Lytle  and  Tate  had  known  each  other 
since  the  1920s,  when  they  were  both  stu- 
dents at  Vanderbilt  University.  The  two 
became  fiiends  in  New  York  City,  where 
Tate  was  trying  to  make  his  way  as  a  free- 
lance journalist  and  Lytle  was  acting  in 
off-Broadway  producdons.  They  left  New 
York  to  disdnguish  themselves  as  Ameri- 
can writers  of  the  first  rank.  Tate  wrote 
many  books  during  his  career,  ranging 
from  a  novel  and  two  biographies  to  po- 
etry and  criticism.  Lytle  has  written  sev- 
eral novels  as  well  as  a  handful  of  critical 
works.  Throughout  most  of  their  careers 
they  maintained  a  close  relationship  ,  dis- 
cussing their  common  ideas  about  litera- 
ture and  life. 

Tate  collaborated  closely  with  Lytle  as 
an  advisory  editor  as  they  worked  to  re- 
make the  SR  The  two  had  an  under- 
standing that  Tate  would  succeed  Lytle  as 
editor  of  the  Review  so  Lytle  could  get  on 
with  the  business  of  writing  and  farming. 
In  1944,  when  Vice-Chancellor  Guerry 
offered  Tate  the  full-time  position  of  edi- 
tor, he  accepted,  but  only  after  hammer- 
ing out  certain  terms. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  52-year  history, 
the  SR  would  pay  all  contributors  for 
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"I  got  out  tJie first  number  by  hook  or  crook, 

xvriting  two  articles  and  several  reviews, "  said 

fminding  editor  William  Peterfield  Trent. 
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the  journal's  new  direction  in  the  1940s. 
In  1946,  for  example,  a  relatively  un- 
known writer  named  Howard  Nemerov 
submitted  a  poem  to  Tate  for  publica- 
don.  Nemerov,  who  went  on  to  earn 
many  honors,  including  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  his  poetry,  continued  publish- 
ing his  work  in  the  S/?undl  his  death  last 
year  and  was  the  recipient  of  the  Revinv  's 
first  Aiken-Taylor  Prize  for  Poetry. 

Core  has  worked  to  cultivate  the  writ- 
ers that  Tate  and  Lytle  and  their  succes- 
sors drew  to  the  Review  while  at  the  same 
dme  he  has  broadened  the  range  of  wint- 
ers. On  a  cover  of  the  Review  today,  one 
can  see  the  novelist  and  Civil  War  histo- 
rian Shelby  Foote's  name  next  to  that  of 
Sam  Pickering,  a  Sewanee  graduate  who 
has  written  more  book  reviews  for  the  SR 
than  anyone  in  its  100-year  history.  On 
another  cover  one  might  notice  the 
name  of  the  Canadian  man  of  letters 
George  Woodcock,  who  has  been  con- 
tributing essays  and  fiction  to  the  Review 
for  many  years,  next  to  that  of  the  critic 
and  poet  Louis  D.  Rubin  Jr. 

All  of  the  writers  who  contribute  to 
the  Si? have  something  in  common.  Core 
says.  "One  thing  that  everyone  who  has 
been  with  the  magazine  has  been  wed- 
ded to  is  that  something  has  to  be  well 
written.  Writing  is  not  profound  because 
it  is  unintelligible.  As  long  as  something 
is  well  written,  it  is  going  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously here." 

While  Core  acknowledges  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  SR,  he  notes  that  there  have 
been  subtle  changes  in  the  magazine.  He 
has  moved  the  Revieiv  toward  theme-ori- 
ented issues.  Over  the  years,  he  has  de- 
voted issues  to  topics  ranging  from  Irish 
literature  to  the  modern  Catholic  novel, 
fi"om  war  to  the  New  Yorker.  Core  niakes  it 
clear  that  while  the  SR  has  in  some  ways 
expanded  its  scope,  it  is  by  no  means  at- 
tempting to  cover  the  latest  literary 
trends. 

'The  main  emphasis  is  on  British  and 
American  literature,  as  it  has  to  be.  The 
difficulty  in  editing  a  literary  quarterly  is 
that  you  cannot  cover  everything.  And  if 


you  try  to  cover  everything,  you're  going 
to  end  up  covering  nothing,"  he  says. 

"The  Sewanee  Review,  since  Tate  and 
Lytle  and  especially  under  the  editorship 
of  Monroe  Spears,  John  Palmer  and  my- 
self, is  a  magazine  based  in  the  South,  but 
it  is  not  a  southern  magazine.  It  is  not 
nearly  so  southern  as  the  Virginia  Qiiar- 
terly  Review,  as  the  Southern  Review  or  the 
Southern  Literary  Journal.  Since  I  have 
been  here,  I  have  wiitten  a  lot  about  the 
South  myself,  but  I  have  published  rela- 
tively little  about  the  South.  It  is  true  that 
I  have  published  a  lot  of  southern  wiiters, 
but  their  subjects  often  have  not  been 
southern  at  all." 

What  concerns  Core,  however,  is  a 
more  fundamental  issue  than  the  whims 
of  literary  theories  and  trends.  He  won- 
ders what  role  the  Review  and  similar  lit- 
erary quarterlies  will  play  in  a  culture  that 
values  music  videos  far  more  than  litera- 
ture. Today,  50  years  after  the  Rei'iew  be- 
came a  new  voice  in  American  culture, 
subscriptions  have  increased  to  only 
slightly  more  than  3,000,  and  most  of 
those  go  to  libraries. 

"One  of  the  real  problems  facing  the 
publishers  of  literary  magazines  is  that 
the  decline  of  reading  over  the  last  30 
years  or  so  has  been  precipitotis.  People 
are  reading  more  and  more  trash  and 
less  and  less  seriovis  literature.  One  of  the 
odd  situations  facing  the  country  is  that 
we  have  too  damned  many  writers  and 
not  enough  readers.  I  don't  know  what 
the  answer  to  this  dilemma  is.  1  don't 
think  my  point  is  just  nostalgia,"  he  says. 

'There  is  a  cultural  crisis  going  on  in 
this  country,  and  there's  not  much  the 
editor  of  the  literary  quarterly  can  do 
about  it.  We  can  just  hope  that  the  de- 
cline of  reading  is  not  going  to  affect 
people  who  take  this  magazine." 

Core's  colleague  Monroe  Spears,  who 
edited  the  magazine  from  1952-61,  has 
observed  in  an  essay  on  the  role  of  liter- 
ary quarterlies:  'The  literary  quarterlies 
represent  a  different  function  in  a  differ- 
ent age:  they  try  to  be  mature,  respon- 
sible, and  dignified,  and  they  prefer  to 


Selected  Sewanee  Review 
Contributors 

Conrad  Aiken 
W.H.  Auden 
Carlos  Baker 
Saul  Bellow 
Bertolt  Brecht 
Clean  th  Brooks 
Kenneth  Burke 
Albert  Camus 
Malcolm  Cowley 
Donald  Davidson 
James  Dickey 
Andre  Dubus 
T.S.  Eliot 
William  Faulkner 
Shelby  Foote 
Caroline  Gordon 
Robert  Graves 
Randall  Jarrell 
C.S.  Lewis 
Robert  Lowell 
Thomas  Merton 
Howard  Nemerov 
Joyce  Carol  Oates 
Flannery  O'Connor 
Katherine  Anne  Porter 
Ezra  Pound 
John  Crowe  Ransom 
Wallace  Stevens 
Peter  Taylor 
Dylan  Thomas 
Robert  Penn  Warren 
Eudora  Welty 
Richard  Wilbur 
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Current  SR  editor  George  Lore  has  umtten: 
one  is  tempted  to  use  the  word  miramloits. 


the  long  life  of  such  a  magazine  at  a  small  liberal  arts  college  in  the  South  is  nothing  short  of  extraordinary: 


attract  instead  of  shocking  and  antago- 
nizing the  reader.  They  are  institutions, 
not  mere  temporary  organs  for  a  move- 
ment or  for  publishing  a  few  new  writ- 
ers." 

The  institution  of  the  Sewanee  Re- 
view, the  institution  that  Spears 
and  Core  and  Lytle  and  Tate  and 
the  other  editors  have  respected  and  nur- 
tured, began  in  1892  under  William 
Peterfield  Trent. 

An  English  professor,  Trent  came  to 
the  University  in  1888.  He  was  an  impor- 
tant scholar  and  teacher  "whose  influ- 
ence," as  George  Core  has  written,  "on 
the  development  of  American  literature 
as  an  academic  discipline  is  almost  incal- 
culable." 

Trent  was  particularly  concerned  with 
the  literature  of  the  South,  which  he 
found  during  the  late  19th  century  to  be 
sentimental  and  insubstantial.  He  was 
determined  to  provide  a  critical  perspec- 
tive on  American  literature  and  southern 
literature,  and  he  saw  a  literary  quarterly 
as  an  ideal  way  to  further  his  goals. 


He  discussed  the  idea  of  starting  a 
journal  with  alumni  and  faculty.  In  1892, 
Telfair  Hodgson,  who  had  resigned  as 
vice-chancellor,  offered  to  provide  the  fi- 
nancial backing  for  the  quarterly  during 
the  first  year. 

The  prospectus  of  Trent's  first  issue  of 
the  SR  read:  "It  will  be  devoted  to  such 
topics  as  General  Theology,  Philosophy, 
History,  and  Literature  as  require  fuller 
treatment  than  they  usually  receive  in 
the  popular  magazines,  and  less  techni- 
cal treatment  than  they  receive  in  special- 
ist publications." 

Trent  almost  singlehandedly  pro- 
duced the  Sewanee  Review  during  his 
eight  years  as  editor.  "I  got  out  the  first 
number  by  hook  or  crook,  writing  two 
articles  and  several  reviews,"  he  said.  The 
editors  who  followed  Trent — -John  Bell 
Henneman,  John  McLaren  McBrydeJr., 
George  Herbert  Clarke,  and  William 
Skinkle  Knickerbocker — did  much  the 
same.  They  all  worked  under  trying  cir- 
cumstances with  limited  financial  sup- 
port from  the  University,  which  was  itself 
dealing     with     financial     crises.     For 


Knickerbocker,  who  served  as  editor  for 
1 6  years  while  maintaining  full  teaching 
responsibilities  in  the  English  Depart- 
ment, the  demands  were  too  great — he 
suffered  a  breakdown  in  1942.  Ironically, 
Knickerbocker's  fall  led  to  the  rebirth  of 
the  Review,  the  man  who  succeeded  him 
was  Andrew  Lytle,  who  began  a  new 
chapter  in  the  magazine's  history. 

Reflecting  on  the  Review's nch  history, 
which  began  with  Trent  and  has  been 
sustained  by  a  group  of  writers  and  edi- 
tors who  believe  that  language  and  ideas 
are  fundamentally  important  to  our  cul- 
ture, George  Core  has  written:  "Longev- 
ity alone  does  not  guarantee  virtue,  even 
among  Old  Testament  patriarchs  and 
church  fathers.  Nevertheless,  the  long 
life  of  such  a  magazine  at  a  small  liberal 
arts  college  in  the  South  is  nothing  short 
of  extraordinary:  one  is  tempted  to  use 
the  word  miraculous,  which  often  sprang 
to  the  pens  of  the  early  editors  when  the 
magazine  endured  repeated  financial 
crises  and  prevailed  from  issue  to  issue 
and  year  to  year." 
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Into  the 
Unknown 


Photographs  and  text  by  Stephen  Alvarez,  C'87 

^  liding  into  darkness  I'm  suspended  in 
'  mid-air  by  a  thin  nylon  rope.  As  the 
cave's  entrance  hole  narrows  with  my  de- 
scent, lines  of  sunht  water  stream  past  me 
like  blue  tracers.  The  vastness  of  this  cham- 
ber becomes  evident  as  my  eyes  adjust  to 
the  dimming  light  and  I'm  gripped  by  a 
sudden  agoraphobia.  Panic  flows  through 
me  like  a  wave  then  is  stemmed,  just  barely. 
I  lock  off  my  rappelling  rack  and  hang 
50  feet  below  the  entrance,  110  feet  off  the 
floor,  and  100  feet  from  any  wall,  sus- 
pended only  by  my  thin  rope.  The  scene 
around  me  is  overwhelming —  jumbled 
rock,  flow  stone,  pouring  water,  and  im- 
mense space.  After  several  minutes  I  un- 
lock the  rack  and  resume  rappelling. 

Later  when  my  caving  partners  join  me 
on  the  floor  we  are  unable  to  speak  above 
a  whisper,  so  we  wander  around  for  hours, 
mouths  agape,  dumbfounded,  shocked  by 
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Creatures  of  the  Twilight  Zone, 

salamanders  like  this  six-inch  specimen 

(right)  usually  inhabit  the  daylight  areas 

of  caves  just  inside  the  entrance  where  food 

"  -  ■•,     is  plentiful. 
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A  caver's  head-lamp  leaves  a  yellow  streak 
as  he  walks  aaoss  the  "Plain  of  Volcanoes '\X 
in  Wilkson  Hollow  Horror  The  "plain  "  is 
'  only  part  of  a  massive  room  longer  than  a 
football  field.  The  mud  "volcanoes  "  were 
formed  when  falling  water  left  sediments 
around  existing  rock  formations. 
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rour-hundred  vertical  feel  and  6  1/2 

hours  into  Megawell,  Rodger  Brown 

stops  to  admire  delicate  "soda  straw" 

formations.  These  stalactites  are 

formed  by  calcite  laden  water  dripping 

down  their  hollow  cores  to  leave  a 

long,  thin  limestone  "straw.  " 


the  experience.  It  is  this  sense  of  awe  and 
wonder  that  has  me  so  captivated  and 
moves  me  to  make  these  photographs. 
When  my  caving  partners  and  I  make  a  pic- 
ture underground,  we  bring  back  a  part  of 
that  experience  which  we  can  share. 

None  of  these  photographs  could  have 
happened  without  the  dedicated  help  of 
Wade  Carr,  Jim  Hewett,  C'94,  and  Rodger 
Brown,  C'94.  They  were  all  kind  and  foolish 
enough  to  risk  their  lives  spending  hours  in 


Blind,  colorless  crayfish  (lefi) 
live  in  many  underground 
streams.  They  survive  on  food 
washed  in  from  the  surface. 

total  darkness  carrying  cases  of  heavy  equip- 
ment up  and  down  huge  drops,  through 
waist  deep  mud,  and  across  icy  streams  to 
bring  the  lights  I  needed  to  make  the  pic- 
tures happen. 

This  is  a  dangerous  occupation.  Of  the 
five  caves  in  this  series,  three  have  had  fatal 
or  very  near  fatal  accidents.  These  photo- 
graphs were  made  with  the  utmost  care  and 
a  primary  concern  for  safety. 


Three  Sewanee  faculty  members  help  Costa  Ricans  to  protect  their  most  precious  resources. 


by  Joe  Romano 

n  the  Central  American  tropics,  a 
world  away  from  the  tranquil, 
moiintaintop  forests  of  Sewanee's 
Domain,  stands  the  Costa  Rican  rain  for- 
est. At  the  center  of  an  international  con- 
troversy, these  rain  forests  grow  in  a 
world  that  is  far  from  tranquil.  Develop- 
ment pressures  that  mount  daily  may  ul- 
timately destroy  this  key  part  of  Costa 
Rica's  (and  perhaps  the  world's)  ecosys- 
tem. Already,  large  tracts  of  Central 
American  forests  have  been  cleared  to 
graze  beef  cattle,  but  the  land  cannot 
support  this  actixdty  for  long.  Eventtially, 
the  topsoil  erodes,  and  the  land  becomes 
barren. 

For  the  people  of  Costa  Rica  and 
other  developing  countries  there  is  often 
no  choice  but  to  continue  with  their  de- 
structive agricultural  practices.  To  them, 
the  options  are  simple:  clear  the  forests 
to  make  a  living  or  starve.  In  an  article 
written  for  ceres  magazine,  one  peasant 
farmer  from  Puriscal,  Costa  Rica, 
summed  it  up  this  way:  'The  government 
tells  us  that  we  need  more  grain.  They 


encourage  us  to  plant  corn  for  the  coun- 
try. I  want  to  cultivate  this  land  that  is  now 
forested.  Yet,  they  tell  us  we  can't  cut 
down  the  trees.  Sure,  the  trees  are  good, 
too,  but  what  should  a  man  do?  You  can't 
do  two  things  at  once." 

Perhaps  it  is  possible  to  do  two  things 
at  once,  though.  Or  at  least  to  balance 
the  opposing  forces  in  a  way  so  that  the 
need  to  make  a  living  for  the  people  can 
co-exist  with  a  public  policy  to  preserve 
the  rain  forest. 

Those  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
intrigued  three  Sewanee  faculty  mem- 
bers— Charles  Brockett,  professor  of  po- 
litical science,  William  Davis,  assistant 
professor  of  forestry,  and  Robert 
Gottfried,  associate  professor  of  econom- 
ics— ^when  they  formed  a  unique  alliance 
that  has  taken  them  to  Costa  Rica  each  of 
the  last  three  summers.  Coming  from 
distinctly  separate  disciplines,  the  three 
use  a  team  approach  that  allows  them  to 
tackle  issues  too  complex  for  consider- 
ation exclusively  within  the  purview  of  a 
single  field  of  study. 

The  origins  of  this  collaboration  go 
back  fotir  years  when  Gottfried  was  in 


Turrialba,  Costa  Rica,  studying  and  work- 
ing at  CATIE  (Tropical,  Agriculture,  Re- 
search and  Education  Center)."!  was 
down  there  and  was  just  taken  by  the  po- 
tential that  Costa  Rica  had  as  a  place 
where  students  and  faculty  could  study 
natural  resource  problems  in  a  Third 
World  context,"  Gottfried  recalls.  He  also 
knew  from  his  experience  that  such 
study  would  lend  itself  to  a 
multidisciplinary  approach.  "You  can't 
divorce  problems  from  the  history,  or  the 
political  science,  or  the  anthropology  of 
a  country  if  you're  going  to  be  successful. 
The  disciplinary  sectionalism  that  we've 
lived  often  gets  in  the  way  of  that  kind  of 
a  process."  So  upon  his  return  to 
Sewanee  Gottfried  began  discussing 
ideas  among  his  colleagues  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  a  first  team  visit  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1990. 

On  that  trip,  the  researchers  spent 
much  of  their  time  getting  to  know  the 
area,  making  contacts,  and  getting  to 
know  each  other. 

"This  was  a  chance  for  us  to  spend  1 4 
days  together,  literally  24-hours  a  day.  We 
had  the  chance  to  talk,"  explains  Davis, 
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"that  we  don't  often  get  while  we're  at 
work  during  the  school  year.  We  dis- 
cussed many  of  the  real  issues  down 
there,  like  deforestation  and  develop- 
ment. We  learned  a  lot  and  found  that 
we  really  valued  the  collegial  conversa- 
tion." 

Brockett  says  the  collaboration  has  al- 
lowed him  to  explore  his  interests  in  the 
region  at  greater  depth  while  tapping  the 
economic  and  forestry  expertise  of  his 
colleagues.  He  says  he  was  initially  drawn 
by  the  sttidy  of  the  region's  political  con- 
flicts, but  eventually  became  more  inter- 
ested in  issues  of  deforestation  and  ac- 
cess to  land  and  their  effect  on  the  peas- 
antry. "In  Costa  Rica  these  issues  come 
together  in  this  way:  if  peasants  don't 
have  access  to  land  because  large  compa- 
nies own  too  much  of  it,  then  they  have 


were  accompanied  by  three  students, 
Katie  Teague,  C'93,  Tara  Mitchell,  C'92, 
and  Jennifer  Sutton,  C'91.  They  discov- 
ered that  the  foundation  work  of  the  pre- 
vious summer  was  about  to  return  divi- 
dends. They  were  given  the  opportimity 
to  use  their  expertise  to  act  informally  as 
consultants  for  the  BOSCOSA  Project  of 
the  Neotropical  Foundation  in  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  a  non-profit  organization 
that  was,  and  is,  in  the  process  of  fonnu- 
lating  a  forest  management  and  develop- 
ment plan  for  the  Osa  Peninsula  on 
Costa  Rica's  Pacific  coast.  On  the  final 
day  of  their  visit  in  1991,  the  group  pre- 
sented its  report  to  an  international  con- 
ference on  economic  policies  for  sustain- 


pressures  from  clearing  by  small  land- 
holders for  agricultural  and  gold-mining 
purposes.  Regulatory  attempts  by  the 
government  to  stop  the  process  of  defor- 
estation, they  report,  have  failed.  Ironi- 
cally, those  same  government  regulations 
may  prevent  the  adopdon  of  natural  for- 
est management  techniques  (which  em- 
phasize an  ecologically-based  approach) 
that  would  provide  incentive  for  the 
maintenance  of  forest  land. 

In  their  report,  Brockett,  Davis,  and 
Gottfried  had  some  disconcerting  news 
for  Costa  Rican  officials.  The  researchers 
reported  that  current  practices  are  de- 
pleting far  too  much  of  the  forest.  They 
emphasized  that  the  forest  is  the  region's 


Charles  Brockiil 

to  go  out  into  the  frontier  regions  and 
start  whacking  down  the  forest,"  says 
Brockett.  "But,  if  better  markets  can  be 
found  for  forest  products,  then  it  would 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  peasantry  to 
maintain  the  forest  cover.  Then  they 
would  be  able  to  see  the  trees  as  an  eco- 
nomic resource.  So  I  have  these  kinds  of 
interests.  They  come  together  with  the 
peasantry  and  are  very  much  cross-disci- 
plinary kinds  of  questions.  I'm  dealing  able  development  in  Central  America, 
with  politics,  economics,  religion,  sociol-    sponsored  by  the  National  University  of 


The  rain  foresi  on  Casta  Rica's  Osa  Peninsula  is 
the  largest  on  that  country's  Pacific  Coast. 


ogy,  and,  now,  forestry." 

Hoping  to  continue  the  program  in  a 
more  formal  way  for  a  second  year,  the 
group  applied  for,  and  received,  a  faculty 
development  grant  fi^om  the  University. 
When  they  returned  to  Costa  Rica  the 
following  summer,  the  three  researchers 


Costa  Rica. 

The  Osa  Peninsula  is  a  microcosm  of 
the  battie  to  preserve  rain  forests  in  Cen- 
tral America.  According  to  the  Sewanee 
report,  the  peninsula  contains  the  largest 
remaining  forest  on  Costa  Rica's  Pacific 
Coast,  but  is  now  experiencing  great 
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most  valuable  asset,  and  land-use  policies 
must  recognize  this  fact. 

The  report  states:  "Should  natural  for- 
est management  prove  innately  profit- 
able, landowners  who  understand  its  po- 
tential would  choose  to  maintain  forest 
cover  out  of  their  own  self-interest, 
thereby  maintaining  for  society  many 
non-timber  goods  and  services  being 
provided  by  the  forest.  However,  the  in- 
stitutional and  policy  environment 
within  which  they  make  their  resource- 


allocation,  as  well  as  the  cultural 
bias  against  forests,  militates 
against  their  adopting  this  tech- 
nology." 

Writing  and  researching  that 
document  gave  the  Sewanee  fac- 
ulty members  a  chance  to  give 
back  to  the  country  they  had  used 
as  a  classroom  and  case  study.  The 
report  also  has  been  accepted  for 
publication  in  a  professional  jour- 
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ery  often,  North 
/  Americans  go  down 
there,  take  their  students,  take 
people's  time,  look  at  a  few 
things,  and  they  leave. 
Usually  all  they  leave  L. ... ... 

are  a  few  dollars  in  a  few  local 
restaurants.  But,  what  do 
they  give  to  the  place? 

— Robin  Gottfried 


nal,  included  as  a  chapter  in  a  book,  and 
distributed  by  the  BOSCOSA  project. 
"Very  often,  North  Americans  go  down 
there,  take  their  students,  take  people's 
time,  look  at  a  few  things,  and  they  leave. 
Usually  all  they  leave  behind  are  a  few 
dollars  in  a  few  local  restaurants.  But, 
what  do  they  give  to  the  place?"  says 
Gottfried. 

The  report  also  gave  the  Sewanee  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  work  closely 
with  faculty  mentors  and  observe  the  de- 
velopment of  forest  management  policy 
in  a  very  intimate  way.  Each  day,  they  ac- 
companied Brockett,  Davis,  and 
Gottfried  as  they  interviewed  peasant 
leaders,  union  leaders,  foresters,  and  oth- 
ers. This  one-on-one  mentorship,  says 
Brockett,  becomes  more  intense  on  trips 
like  this  and  makes  them  a  more  enrich- 
ing experience  for  the  student. 

Sutton,  a  natural  resources  major  with 
an  interest  in  third  world  studies,  calls 
the  experience  "wonderful." 

"I  had  never  seen  how  the  forestry, 
economics,  and  political  science  all  come 
together  until  then.  It  was  very  intense.  I 


learned  a  lot  of  Spanish  quickly,  and  I 
learned  a  lot  about  the  politics  of  the 
place  as  we  were  tiaveling  from  site  to  site 
in  the  van.  You  can't  get  that  in  a  regular 
classroom.  I  think  the  experience  was 
absolutely  essential.  It  was  a  great  way  to 
end  my  career  at  Sewanee." 

As  a  teacher,  Davis  says  the  trips  have 
helped  him  to  bring  new  perspectives  to 
the  classroom.  "I  am  fascinated  by  cross- 
cultural  comparisons  in  terms  of  forestry 
history,  forest  policy,  and  practices. 
Wlien  I  am  teaching  my  coiuse  on  the 
history  of  the  American  forest  land,  if  we 
are  talking  about  what  was  happening  in 
the  United  States  in  1830,  it  helps  make 
the  discussion  less  remote  to  point  out 
that  this  same  thing  is  happening  in 
Costa  Rica  and  elsewhere  in  the  world 
today." 

This  summer  the  faculty  trio  returned 
to  Costa  Rica  for  a  third  summer  with  the 
intent  of  following  up  last  year's  work  at 
the  Osa  Peninsula  and  examining  the 
possibilities  for  studying  ecotoiuism  as 
yet  another  way  of  preserving  forest.  Cur- 
rently, the  three  are  working  on  propos- 


als to  submit  to  funding  agencies  to  en- 
sme  that  the  program  will  continue  in 
subsequent  years. 

'There  are  so  many  things  we  can  do, 
and  you  learn  so  much  by  going  to- 
gether," says  Gottfried.  "You  teach  each 
other  an  immense  amount." 

Both  Brockett  and  Davis  concur,  say- 
ing that  they  hope  the  collaboration  will 
continue. 

"What  we  have  here  is  an  educational 
experience  for  the  students,  a  research 
experience  for  the  students,  and  the 
promise  of  some  kind  of  payoff  for  the 
people  of  the  country  that  we  are  visit- 
ing," says  Brockett.  "I  think  that  is  quite 
unique." 


William  Davis 


Senior  hurdler  Mark  Henry  led  the  men  s  track  team  to  their  second  straight  SCAC  championship. 


BASEBALL 

The  1992  Tigers  finished  13-17 
on  the  year,  a  significant  im- 
provement over  the  1991  season. 
First-year  coach  Robert  Black  was 
pleased  with  the  young  squad's 
overall  performance,  noting, 
"Only  two  one-run  heartbreakers 
with  Centre  the  last  weekend  of 
the  season  kept  us  from  the 
SCAC  conference  playoffs."  The 
Tigers  enjoyed  some  impressive 
measures  of  success  in  sweeping 
series  with  Rhodes,  Thomas 
More,  Asbiiry,  Savannah  Col- 
leges, and  Fisk  University.  Indi- 
viduals with  outstanding  seasons 
included  senior  Nick  Albanese  at 
shortstop  who  hit  .364  and  was 
equally  dynamic  in  the  field;  se- 
nior Matt  McConnell  who  hit 
.338  and  led  the  team  in  RBIs 
with  26  and  home  runs  with 
three,  while  missing  5  games  due 
to  injury;  and  senior  center 
fielder  Sean  Bebbington  who  led 


the  team  in  hitting  at  .425  and 
also  had  a  .600  slugging  percent- 
age and  a  .505  on  base  percent- 
age. Junior  Dotig  Murray  was  the 
squad's  most  consistent  pitcher 
with  four  wins  and  five  complete 
games;  freshman  Ken  Grimes 
also  showed  excellent  promise  in 
leading  the  team  in  wins  (five) 
and  strikeouts. 

SOFTBALL 

Coach  Nancy  Ladd's  young  team 
finished  3-11.  "The  squad  was 
much  improved  over  last  year 
when  women's  softball  attained 
varsity  status  and  suffered 
through  a  winless  season.  Our 
record  against  Division  III  com- 
petition was  a  more  respectable 
2-3,"  says  Ladd.  With  only  one  se- 
nior and  a  third  group  of  incom- 
ing freshmen,  the  team  should 
continue  to  make  progress  in 
1993. 


MEN'S  TRACK 


Coach  Alan  Logan's  1992  Tigers 
successfully  defended  their  1991 
CAC  tide  at  the  first  SCAC  cham- 
pionship meet  April  24-25  at 
Millsaps.  Senior  Mark  Henry  led 
the  sqtiad,  which  bested  its  clos- 
est competitor,  Centre  College, 
by  30  points,  160-130.  Henry  won 
the  110m  and  400m  intermedi- 
ate hurdles  and  was  a  member  of 
the  1600m  relay  team  which  fin- 
ished second.  Other  noteworthy 
performances  were  recorded  by 
freshman  Brad  Moll  who  won 
both  the  shot  and  discus  and  fin- 
ished second  in  the  pole  vault, 
and  junior  Allan  Bible,  who 
placed  second  to  Moll  in  both 
field  events.  Junior  Brad 
McClane  won  the  1500m  and  was 
third  in  the  800m.  Coach  Logan 
stressed  that  it  was  "a  great  win 
for  everyone.  We're  only  losing 
two  seniors  next  year  and  we 


hope  to  be  strong  again." 
Henry's  triumph  in  the  400m 
hurdles  was  a  special  feat,  since 
near  the  end  of  the  race  he  fell, 
but  was  able  to  get  back  up  and 
win  the  race.  Henry  competed  in 
the  NCAA  Division  III  nadonal 
meet  in  the  400m  intermediate 
hurdles  after  recording  the 
nation's  sixth  best  time  during 
the  season. 

WOMEN'S  TRACK 

The  1992  season  was  an  excellent 
one  for  the  women's  track  team. 
Coach  Cliff  Afton's  young  squad 
showed  strong  determination  in 
defeating  Centre  College  for  the 
SCAC  women's  track  title.  After 
losing  to  Centre  at  the  Centre 
Invitational  and  the  Women's  In- 
tercollegiate Athletic  Confer- 
ence (WIAC)  meets  earlier  in  the 
season,  the  Tigers  overcame  the 
hex  at  Millsaps.  Afton  said,  "It 
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took  both  a  team  etiort  and  a  few  touinanu-m.        Coach        John 

outstanding    individual    perfor-  ShatkeUord  Iclt  that  the  1992  Ti- 

mances  to  win.  Thev  liad  to  make  gers  provided  a  go(xl  foundadon 

some  sacrifices,  but  thev  did  it."  for  the  future.  The  close  SCAC 

The  squad  was  led  by  sophomore  loss  was  disappointing,  but  a  posi- 

Kiisha  Walker  who  competed  in  tive   note   for   the  Tigers  since 

the  100m  and  400m  hurdles  and  Trinit)'  University,  a  new  addition 

the     long    jump.     Sophomore  to  the  conference,  had  several 

Daphne  Skipper  won  the  800m  scholarship    players    remaining 

and  1500m  runs  and  placed  sec-  from  their  former  Division  I  ros- 

ond    in    the    400m.    Freshman  ter.     Shackelford     singled     oiu 

Trisha    Woods    placed    in    five  freshman    Brian    Morrow,   who 

events  and   another  freshman,  qualified  for  the  NCAA  Division 

Quisha  Wliite,  won   the   100m  III  national  championships  as  an 

and  200m  dashes  and  also  was  a  individual,  for  his  performance 

member      of     the      victorious  throughout  the  season. 
4x1 00m     and     4x400m     relay 


squads.  The  determination  to 
succeed  came  early  in  the  meet, 
when  Sewanee's  lone  senior, 
Merik  Spiers,  finished  second  in 


WOMEN'S  TENNIS 

The  women's  squad  ended  the     'V 


season    ranked    9th    nationally     /•^^'^^''^-/■v  '''j 

the  10,000m  run  and  then  fol-     while  finishing  a  close  second  (5- 

lowed  that  effort  with  a  dramatic     4)  to  Trinity  at  the  SCAC  tourna- 

second  in  the  5,000m  run.  ment.    Coach    Conchie    Shack- 

elford   was    pleased    with    the 

MEN'S  TENNIS  ^""'^  1992  performance  which 

led  to  the  liger  s  third  top  ten 
The  men's  team  came  on  strong  finish  in  the  last  four  years  and 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  season  to     third  NCAA  Division  III  national 

finish  ranked  26th  nationally,  finals.  The  squad  had  two  im-  College  at  the  NCAA's.  Junior 
With  a  record  of  17-9  and  a  sec-  pressive  wins  against  Trenton  Cameron  Tyer  qualified  as  an  All- 
ond  place  effort  in  the  SCAC  (NJ.)  State  College  and  St.  Olaf  American  for  the  third  consecu- 
Jtni'inr  kh\hn  Walker  helped  the  xvomen  \  track  learn  rnpltnr  tlie  Sf\(  '  hitc. 


junior  Cameron  Tyer  qualified  as  an  Ail-American  for  the  third  consecutive 
year  in  singles. 

son   Howell,  and  freshmen   Jay 
Kirkpatrick  and  Taylor 

Bickerstaff.  The  Tigers  knocked 
five  year  in  singles  and  teamed  almost  10  strokes  off  their  early 
with  sophomore  Becky  Jo  season  scores  and  finished  fourth 
Doncaster  to  earn  All-America  at  the  SCAC  conference  tourna- 
honors  in  doubles  for  the  second  ment  at  Millsaps. 
Near  in  a  row.  Highlights  of  the 

season  included  an  upset  of  then     EQUESTRIAN  TEAM 
6th-ranked  Emory  in  Atlanta  and 

a  second  place  finish  in  the  The  equestrian  team  finished 
South  l^egional  Championships,  second  at  the  Region  VI  champi- 
onships in  April.  Coach  Amy 
Beth  Skelton  says,  "Wliile  we  had 
hoped  to  again  compete  as  a 
First-year  coach  Paul  Van  Wie  in-  team  at  the  nationals,  we  are  still 
dicates  his  young  team  improved  proud  of  our  second  place  finish 
significandy  over  the  course  of  (out  of  16  teams),  and  of  the  fact 
the  season.  After  finishing  last  in  that  two  of  our  riders,  juniors 
the  CAC  in  1991,  the  squad  is  Margaret  Knight  and  Annie 
determined  to  return  to  the  form  Reinert,  competed  as  individuals 
of  the  1980s  when  Sewanee  cap-  at  the  19th  intercollegiate  na- 
tuied  six  conference  fides.  Van  fional  championships  at  More- 
Wie  has  been  impressed  with  the  head  Slate  University  in  Ken- 
scores  of  freshman  Josh  Poole,  tucky." 
who  has  led  the  squad,  junior  Ja- 


-Stephen  Becker 
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DEAN  LYTLE 
ASSUMES  JUHAN 
CHAIR 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Guy  Fitch  Lytle 
III,  dean  of  the  School  of  Theol- 
ogy, has  been  named  the  first 
Bishop  Frank  A.  Juhan  Professor 
of  Pastoral  Theology  by  Vice- 
Chancellor  Samuel  Williamson 
and  the  Board  of  Regents.  This 
professorial  chair  was  endowed 
by  the  Jessie  Ball  duPont  Fund  to 
honor  the  many  contributions  of 
Bishop  Juhan  to  Sewanee  and  to 
the  church.  Juhan,  TTl, 
D.D.'25,  was  the  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Florida  from  1924-56. 
He  received  a  doctor  of  divinity 
degree  from  Sewanee  in  1925 
and  served  as  the  University's 
12th  chancellor  from  1944-50. 
After  his  redrement  as  bishop  of 
Florida  he  returned  to  Sewanee 
where  he  was  the  University's  di- 
rector of  development  until 
1965. 

The  Juhan  professorship  is 
intended  to  "strengthen  the  cru- 
cially important  teaching  of  pas- 
toral theology  in  the  seminary.  As 
important  as  pure  theological 
scholarship  is  and  as  demanding 
the  seminary's  other  responsibili- 
ties to  the  church  are,"  says  Lytle, 
"Sewanee's  primary  purpose  is  to 
educate  and  spiritually  nurture  a 
revitalized    parish    clergy    and 


chaplaincy  for  the  Episcopal 
Church.  In  the  words  of  the  coro- 
nation prayers  for  the  English 
monarch,  we  need  a  clergy  that  is 
'devout,  learned,  and  useful.'  As 
dean,  and  as  Bishop  Juhan  Pro- 
fessor of  Pastoral  Theology,  I 
commit  myself — along  with  all  of 
my  faculty  colleagues — to  that 
task  of  forming  a  vital  new  gen- 
eration of  church  leaders." 

Lytle,  who  was  trained  at 
Princeton  and  Oxford,  has 
taught  history,  theology  and  lit- 
urgy at  Catholic  University  of 
America,  the  University  of  Texas 
and  the  Church  Divinity  School 
of  the  Pacific  in  Berkeley 
(CDSP).  He  has  also  served  in 
parishes  as  both  an  assistant  and 
a  rector,  and  he  has  held  numer- 
ous positions  on  national  church 
commissions  and  ecumenical 
bodies.  He  is  the  author  and  edi- 
tor of  some  two  dozen  books,  ar- 
ticles and  pamphlets.  One  of  his 
principal  areas  of  expertise  and 
writing  has  been  the  history  of 
the  clergy,  both  theoretically  and 
practically,  and  its  relationship  to 
theological  education. 

At  CDSP,  Lyde  taught,  with  Fr. 
Louis  Weil,  the  course  on  the 
"History  and  Theology  of  Holy 
Orders."  At  Sewanee,  he  plans  to 
teach  Pastoral  Theology  I,  the 
basic  course  on  vocation,  holy 


Alexander  Juhan,  left,  son  of  Uie  late  Bishop  Frank  A.  julmn,  congixiLukUes 
Dean  GuyF.  Lytle  on  his  appointment  as  Frank  A.  Juhan  Projessor  of  Pasto- 
ral Theology  at  Setuanee's  School  of  Theology. 


orders,  and  priesdy  idenuty  for 
beginning  seminarians.  This  year 
he  will  teach  this  course  jointly 
with  the  University  chaplain,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  T.  Lloyd,  and  vis- 
iting associate  professor  David 
Schlafer.  Lytle  has  preached  on 
the  theme  of  the  need  for  a  re\i- 
talized  church  leadership  (or- 
dained and  lay)  at  a  number  of 
diocesan  conventions,  clergy 
conferences,  ordinations,  and 
retreats. 

The  Jessie  Ball  duPont  Fund 
of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  was  estab- 
lished by  the  will  of  the  late  Jessie 
Ball  duPont  and  is  a  national 
foundation  having  a  special, 
though  not  exclusive,  interest  in 
issues  affecting  the  South.  Pro- 
gram areas  include  education, 
health,  human  services,  religion, 
culture,  and  historic  preserva- 
tion. 

YEARYNEWVPFOR 
THEOLOGY  ALUMNI 

Dr.  James  K.  Yeary,  C'64,  T'69, 
D.Min.  '89,  has  been  elected  As- 
sociated Alumni  vice  president 
for  the  School  of  Theology.  He 
has  also  been  elected  president 
of  the  School  of  Theology 
Alumni/ae  Council 

He  has  served  as  rector  of 
Emmanuel  Episcopal  Church  in 
Athens,  Ga.,  since  1989.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  diaconate  in 
1969  and  has  served  parishes  in 
Georgia  and  Louisiana  since 
then.  He  was  co-chair  of  the 
General  Convention  Delegation 
of  the  Diocese  of  Adanta  in  1991. 

While  a  student  at  Sewanee, 
he  was  vice  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity Choir,  an  All-Star  Football 
player,  member  of  the  Classics 
Society  and  secretary  and  rush 
chairman  of  Beta  Theta  Pi.  A 
member  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents, he  has  been  twice  elected 
to  the  University's  Board  of  Trust- 
ees and  has  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Alumni  Council  for  the 
School  of  Theology  since  1986. 


ROBERT  RUST 
NAMED  CHAIRMAN 
OFSPCKUSA 


Robert  N.  Rust  III,  C'61,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  for  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge 
LISA,  at  the  organization's  an- 
nual meeting  held  recently. 

A  businessman  and  attorney. 
Rust  and  his  family  live  in  Allen- 
town,  Penn.  He  is  past  president 
of  the  University's  alumni  asso- 
ciation. He  and  his  wife,  Lee 
Anne,  are  the  parents  of  two 
daughters,  Lisa  and  Laura,  who 
are  both  graduates  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  a  son,  Rob. 

"It  is  a  privilege  to  serve  the 
society  at  this  juncture  in  its  de- 
velopment," says  Rust,  "and  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  humble  excite- 
ment that  I  look  forward  to 
where  the  Lord  will  lead  us  in  the 
days  ahead." 

Rust  succeeds  Dr.  Robert  M. 
Ayresjr,  C'49,  of  Austin,  Texas, 
who  is  vice-chancellor  emeritus  of 
the  University.  Commenting  on 
his  successor,  Ayres  said  "I  cannot 
think  of  anyone  better  equipped 
to  lead  the  American  arm  of  the 
church's  oldest  mission  agency  at 
this  time."  SPCK  was  formed  in 
Britain  in  1698  while  the  Ameri- 
can society  was  established  in 
1983. 
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'33 


'68 


Edwin  I.  Hatrh 

3425  Wood  Valln  Road,  N.  W. 

Atlanta.  GA  30327 

Duncan  McRae  Lang  and  his  wife, 
Eleanor,  celebrated  their  6Lst  wed- 
ding anniversary  on  May  27. 


'34 


John  Fain  Craven 
30  Ridgeland 
Tuscaloosa,  AL  35406 

Joseph  E.  Hart  Jr.  of  York,  S.C., 
continues  to  run  the  Christmas 
Tree  Club,  a  group  which  raises 
funds  for  Christmas  gifts  for  chil- 
dren in  York  Place  Orphanage. 


'38 


Norwood  C.  Harrison 
533  Twin  Drive 
Spartanburg,  SC 29302 

Thomas  V.  Magruder  attended  his 
50th  class  reunion  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Medical  College 
recendy.  Ralph  T.  Phillips  is  retired 
in  Jackson,  Miss. 


'48 


George  G.  Clarke 
1893  Harbert  Avenue 
Memphis,  TN  38104 

James  F.  Govan  of  Chapel  Hill, 
N.C.,  recently  received  the  C. 
Knox  Massey  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice Award  for  exceptional  service 
to  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina— Chapel  Hill. 


'64 


Jack  A.  Roysler 
1880  Shellbrook  Dr. 
Huntsville,  AL  35806 

David  Dye  spent  last  September 
hiking  the  lake  wilderness  area  of 
the  Appalachian  Trail  in  Maine 
and  climbed  Mt.  Katahdin,  the 
highest  point  in  Maine.  Dwight 
Ogier  serves  as  associate  pastor  of 
St.  Michael's  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 


Thomas  S.  Rue 
P.O.  Box  1988 
Mobile.  AL  36633 

Robert  Wyatt,  professor  of  journal- 
ism at  Middle  Tennessee  State  Uni- 
versity, won  this  year's  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  Award  for  Research  abcjut 
Journalism  for  his  nationwide  sur- 
vey of  attitudes  about  free  expres- 
sion. 


'69 


Dennis  M.  Hall 

291 9  Morntngton  Drive  AW 

Atlanta,  GA  30327 

Todd  A.  Georgi  of  Crete,  Neb.,  was 
named  James  Bruning-Student 
Congress  Outstanding  Teacher  of 
the  Year  at  Doane  College.  Robert 
A.  Ivy,  Jr.,  recently  completed  a 
critically  acclaimed  book  on  the  ar- 
chitect Fay  Jones. 


'70 


John  W.  Tonissen Jr 
RO.  Box  36218 
Charlotte,  NC  28236 

Brian  Dowling  of  Raleigh,  N.C, 
practices  law  and  reports  that  he 
has  greatly  enjoyed  being  presi- 
dent of  the  Sewanee  Club  of  the 
Triangle  for  the  past  two  years. 


71 


Hern  don  Inge  III 
4059  Stein  St. 
Mobile,  AL  36608 

H.  Kelley  Rickenbaker  III  of  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  works  as  a  producer  for 
Cable  News  Network.  Three  mem- 
bers of  the  Class  of  '71  have  been 
elected  to  the  University's  Board  of 
Trustees:  Erie  Newton,  Diocese  of 
Atlanta,  Blucher  Lines,  Diocese  of 
Florida,  and  Herndon  Inge,  Dio- 
cese of  the  Central  Gulf  Coast. 
Frank  Lankford  and  his  wife, 
Carolyn,  (C'80),  had  a  son,  Fred, 
onJime29,  1992. 


Robert  Gribbin  Named  Ambassador 

Twenty  years  af- 
ter JcMning  the 
Foreign  Serxace 
as  an  interna- 
tional relations 
officer  in  the 
Bureau  of  Afri- 
can Affairs,  Rol> 
ert  GrilDbin  III, 
C'68,  lias  been 
named  ambassa- 
dor to  the  Cen- 
tral African  Republic. 

Gribbin 's  interest  in  African  affairs  began  as  an  undergradu- 
ate at  Sewanee  when  he  worked  one  summer  in  Tanzania  on  a 
church-sponsored  work  project.  Upon  graduating  from 
Sewanee,  he  joined  the  Peace  Corps,  serving  in  western  Kenya, 
and,  after  completing  his  two-year  commitment,  drove  with 
two  friends  from  Kenya  to  London.  He  received  his  master's 
degree  from  Johns  Hopkins  Lhiiversit)'  and  entered  the  For- 
eign Service  in  1973. 

Over  the  last  20  years,  Gribbin  has  held  a  number  of  differ- 
ent posts  in  the  State  Department,  hiitially  serving  for  a  year  in 
the  Bureau  of  Afiican  Affaii  s,  he  went  on  to  work  in  Bangui  as 
an  economic  and  commercial  officer  in  1974.  After  economic 
studies  at  the  Foreign  Service  Institute,  he  served  as  country 
officer  for  Rwanda,  Burundi,  and  the  Central  African  Repub- 
lic in  1977.  Since  then,  Gribbin  has  served  variously  as  deputy 
chief  of  mission  in  Kigali,  principal  officer  in  Mombasa,  deputy 
director  of  the  Office  of  East  African  Affairs  in  1985,  and,  from 
1988-91,  as  deputy  chief  of  mission  in  Kampala.  For  the  past 
year,  he  has  been  based  in  Washington,  D.C.,  as  a  member  of 
the  prestigious  Senior  Seminar,  a  training  program  for  around 
30  senior  State  Department  officials. 

Gribbin  observed  that  these  are  exciting  times  in  African 
politics.  With  the  demise  of  communism,  a  wave  of  democrati- 
zation is  sweeping  across  the  African  continent  and  the  tradi- 
tional ideological  conflict  in  African  politics  between  the 
United  States,  Russia,  and  China  has  been  lessened.  This  new 
political  climate  in  which  there  is  less  superpower  intervention 
has  allowed  countries  in  Africa  "to  get  away  from  rhetoric  and 
deal  with  practical  issues"  like  gross  human  rights  violations, 
corruption  in  government,  economic  development,  control- 
ling poaching,  and  the  spread  of  AIDS  which  is  now  reaching 
epidemic  proportions  in  East  Africa,  he  believes.  Gribbin  also 
noted  that  Foreign  Service  work  proves  to  be  very  unpredict- 
able in  Africa  since  workers  could  one  month  get  caught  in  the 
middle  of  a  coup  attempt  and  the  next  month  be  faced  with  a 
rash  of  infectious  disease  spreading  throughout  the  country. 
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72 


N.  Pendleton  Rogers 
115  North  1st  St.,  #117 
Richmond,  VA  23219 

Jabe  Breland  received  liis  Ph.D.  in 
marine  science  in  May  and  took 
part  in  a  tvvo-month  research  voy- 
age aboard  the  NOAA  ship 
Malcolm  Baldrigev/hh  scientists  who 
were  trying  to  understand  the  be- 
havior of  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
ocean.  He  lives  with  his  wife  and 
two  children  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
Richard  L.  Henderson  of  Raleigh, 
X.C,  has  been  named  a  corporate 
vice-president  of  the  News  and 
Observer  Publishing  Company. 
David  McNeely,  his  wife,  Marise, 
and  their  children  live  in  Haiti  as 
missionaries  for  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (U.S.A). 


'73 


JosiahM.  Daniel  III 
Winslcad.  Sechrest  Cf  Mi  nick 
54UU  Renaissance  Tower 
1201  Elm  Street 
Dallas,  rX  75270 

Bobbi  Stuart  and  her  husband, 
Louis  Vlartz,  live  in  Guilford, 
Conn.,  and  both  teach  English  at 
Yale  University.  Colwell  Cullum 
Whitney  married  Mary  Irene 
Kerber  in  Batesburg,S.C.,  onMay  9. 


75 


Robert  T.  Coleman  III 
Ihc  Liberty  Corporation 
RO.  Box  789 
Greenville,  SC  29602 

Margaret  Stewart  Teague  and  her 

husband,  Wesley,  have  a  new  son, 
Samuel  Wesley  Teague  IV,  born 
July  10.  The  family  lives  in  Falls 
Church,  Va. 


77 


William  DuBose  m 
1527  Idalia  Drive 
Columbia,  SC  29206 

Patrick  Harris  of  Siaunioii,  Va.,  re- 
cently accepted  a  new  leaching  po- 
sition at  the  Stuart  Hall  School  in 
Staimton.  Samuel  H.  Howell  re- 
cently moved  from  Columbia,  S.C., 


back  to  Charleston,  S.CI,  and  prac- 
tices with  the  law  firm  of 
Haynsworth,  Marion,  McKay  & 
Gucard.  Murphey  Pound  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ga.,  married  Mamie 
WilloLighby  in  March  and  plans  an 
exhibit  of  his  art  in  October. 
Forrest  Severtson  of  New  Orleans, 
La.,  was  recendy  chosen  to  be  the 
first  foreign  member  of  the  Mos- 
cow House  of  Scholars  of  the  Rus- 
sian Academy  of  Sciences. 
Severtson  plans  to  teach  at  the  In- 
ternational School  of  Business  in 
Moscow  next  academic  year. 


'81 


78 


R.  Philip  Caipenter 
5810  Orchardview 
Jackson,  MS  39211 

Cynthia  Irvin  of  Durham,  N.C.,  is 
conducting  research  for  her  politi- 
cal science  dissertation  in  Ireland 
and  Spain.  She  is  examining  why 
terrorist  insurgent  groups,  specifi- 
cally the  Irish  Republican  Aimy 
and  the  ETA,  decide  to  participate 
in  legitimate  parliamentary  poli- 
tics. 


"79 

Robrrt/i  Btirtnsch  Goertz 
36  South  Hillside  PL 
Ridgewood,  NJ  07450 

On  May  16-17,  Cathy  Potts  raced 
in  the  U.S.  Olympic  Trials  in 
women's  kayak  for  Whitewater  sla- 
lom and  finished  ninth. 


'80 


Janet  A.  Kibler 
250  Triumph  Drive.  NW 
Atlanta,  GA  30327 

Jonathan  B.  Britten  is  in  his  third 
year  of  teaching  English  at  a  Japa- 
nese universitv'  and  reports  that  he 
is  looking  forward  to  moving  back 
to  his  newly  acquired  property  on 
Deep  Woods  Road  in  Sewanee 
someday.  Andrea  Gray  Simpson  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  recently  mar- 
ried William  }.  Garrett.  Jeanne  Arm 
Heurman  Sauder  of  ("harlotte, 
N.C.,  recenth  married. 


Brent  T  Minor 

-too  Cjnnmonwealth  Avenue,  #204 

Alexandria,  VA  22301 

Cyndi  DeLeon  and  her  husband, 
Richard,  oi  Harlingen,  Texas,  have 
a  son,  Andrew  Nathaniel,  born  Oc- 
tober 8,  199 1 .  Scott  EUedge  and  his 
wife,  Marion  (C'82),  are  living  in 
Fayetteville,  N.C.,  where  Scott  is  a 
staff  physician  at  Fort  Bragg. 


'82 


Johann  Ray  Manningjr. 
4500  Park  Place  Terrace 
Manetta,  GA  30066 

Randy  Addison  has  retired  from 
active  naval  duty  and  currently  flies 
DC-8s  with  United  Parcel  Service 
and  A4s  with  the  naval  reserve.  An- 
thony Atwell  of  Santa  Fe,  N.M.,  is 
still  doing  business  in  an  broker- 
age and  art  tours.  John  H.  Barrett 
of  New  York,  N.Y.,  will  marry 
Candace  Wliitman  this  summer  al- 
ter chaperoning  nine  high  school 
students  to  Australia  for  ten  weeks 
of  hiking  and  camping.  James  E. 
Benfield  and  his  wife,  Suzy,  of 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  have  a  son,  James 
Davis,  born  May  24,  1991.  KeUy 
Blake  of  London,  England,  works 
as  a  relocation  and  job  counselor 
for  unemployed  expatriates  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Stuart  Bowen 
and  his  wife.  Vera,  of  Austin,  Texas, 
have  a  second  son.  Gentry  Shield, 
born  on  May  15.  William  K.  Bruce, 
Jr.  of  Houston,  Texas,  recenth  be- 
gan a  new  sales  job  with  Daniel 
Flow  Products.  J.  Franklin  Burns  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  senior  associate  at 
the  law  firm  of  Gorby,  Reeves, 
Moraitakis  and  W'hiteman.  Tho- 
mas M.  "Tim"  Darden,  Jr.,  of  Lou- 
isville, Ky.,  is  in  the  final  months  of 
orthopaedic  residency  and  begins 
practice  this  September  in  Albany, 
Ga.  Karen  Selden  Dignacco  and 
her  husband,  Michael,  of  Shaion, 
Conn.,  have  a  new  son,  Nicholas 
Michael,  born  on  April  1.  Jannie 
Wagenknecht  Dunn-Rankin  and 
her  husband,  David,  (C'80),  have  a 
daughter,  Rachel  Ann,  born  on 
March  30,  I99I.  Shirley  Brice 
EUiot  and  her  husband,  George, 
(C'81),  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  have 
a  son,  Stephen  Brice,  born  on 
March  8.  Bernie  Ellis  and  his  wife, 
Susan,  completed  theii  fust  year  of 


law  practice.  Susan  Millard 
Ferguson  and  her  husband.  Will 
(C'80),  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  have  a 
daughter,  Ellie,  born  on  July  23, 
1991.  Tabitha  Francisco  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  enters  the  law  firm  of 
Shuttleworth,  Smith,  McNabb,  & 
Williams  this  summer.  Robin 
Friend  of  Fullerton,  Calif,  gradu- 
ated from  business  school  in  May 
and  was  promoted  to  director  of 
marketing  for  PacifiCare  of  Cali- 
fornia. Ann  Hightower  Harrison  of 
Houston,  Texas,  works  for  EDS  at 
First  City  Bank  Account  in  Hous- 
ton. R.  Mark  Hazel  of  Lubbock, 
Texas,  nears  the  end  of  his  first 
year  of  ortliopaedic  siugery  resi- 
dency this  summer.  Steve  Johnson 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  vice-president  at 
DCB  and  Co.,  an  engineering  and 
operations  consulting  firm.  Holly 
Elizabeth  Kay  of  Germantown, 
Tenn.,  "left  the  world  of  singles"  on 
November  16,  199L  when  she  mar- 
ried Robert  Pope  Walters,  Jr.  Lee 
KiUinger  of  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  serves 
as  senior  attorney  with  the  Florida 
department  of  En\ironmental 
Regulation.  David  Louis  Laigle  of 
Houston  Texas,  owns  Laigle 
Motosporte,  Ltd.  Laura  Manupelli 
of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  serves  as  di- 
rector of  patient  advocacy  in  a 
large,  private  psychiatric  hospital. 
Elizabeth  G.  McEuen  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  is  survixing  the  recession, 
teaching,  and  working  part-time  as 
an  architect  in  the  Boston  area. 
Allen  Meighen,  Jr.,  of  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  practices  civil  law  with 
Crosby,  Saad  &  Beebe.  Robert  O. 
Meriwether  of  Columbia,  S.CL,  has 
a  defense  products  liability  prac- 
tice and  a  pro  bono  practice  includ- 
ing statewide  class  action  for  incar- 
cerated youth.  Nancy  Reath 
CShaughnessy  and  her  husband, 
John,  of  White  Stone,  Va.,  have  a 
new  daughter,  Jennifer  Frances, 
born  on  January  24.  Jean  Burrell 
Parks  and  her  husband,  Lee 
(C'81),  of  Gainsville,  Ga.  celebrate 
their  tenth  wedding  anniversary 
this  sinnmer.  Margaret  Plettinger 
recently  moved  to  Charlotte,  N.C. 
and  works  for  Home  Health,  Inc. 
Sam  Preston  of  Sharpsburg,  Ga., 
recently  served  as  proposal  evalua- 
tor  for  the  New  American  Schools 
Development  Corporation 

(NASDC),  a  program  created  by 
leaders  in  American  business  at 
the  request  of  President  George 
Bush  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  edu- 
cational change.  Mary  Queitzsch 
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of  Moscow,  Idaho,  will  finish  her 
Ph.D.  in  1993  and  serves  as  project 
manager  on  an  NSF  grant.  Brian 
Reinhardt  of  Bryan,  Texas,  will  be- 
gin a  year-long  doctoral  internship 
at  the  Texas  A  &  M  University 
C.oiinseling  Service.  Mark 
Robinson  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
works  under  an  NASA  grant  study- 
ing volcanology  of  the  Moon  and 
Mars.  Rebekah  McComb  Smith 
has  mo\ed  to  ("hapel  Hill,  N.C. 
Jackie  Scott  of  Brooksville,  Fla., 
works  as  a  chemical  analyst  for  a 
cement  manufacturing  company 
and  plans  to  go  back  to  graduate 
school  for  an  environmental  engi- 
neering degree  in  January  1993. 
Kristin  L.  Summerlin  of  Decatur, 
Ga.,  just  became  a  writer/publica- 
tions coordinator  for  The  Family 
Connection,  a  new  Georgia  initiative 
to  coordinate  health,  education 
and  social  ser\ices  to  children  at 
risk  and  their  families.  Harry  Tufts 
of  Yarmouthport,  Mass.,  remains 
practicing  with  an  internal  medi- 
cine group  and  enjoys  life  on  Cape 
Cod.  Ann  Griffin  Wahlberg  lives  in 
Sweden  with  her  husband,  Ola, 
and  two  children.  She  hopes  to  stu- 
dent-teach in  the  United  States  this 
spring.  John  R.  Weaver  and  his 
wife,  Lynda  (C'83),  li\e  in  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  and  he  has  only  one  and 
a  half  years  remaining  of 
orthopaedics  residency.  Gay  Wells 
works  as  manager  of  sports  market- 
ing for  the  Gillette  Company,  Per- 
sonal Care  Division. 


'83 


Stewart  A.  W.  Low 
215  Homer  Ave7iue 
Voorheei,  NJ  08043 

Elizabeth    Terry    Casey    of    Los 

Alamos,  \.M.,  married  Frank  H. 
C\erna,  Jr.,  in  .-Xugirst  1991.  Paul 
Matthew  Carruthers  of  Greenville, 
S.C.,  married  Lucile  Ashley  Studley 
on  March  28  in  Aiken,  S.C.  The 
couple  spent  their  honeymoon  in 
Austria  and  now  live  in  Greenville 
where  he  practices  law.  Martha 
Tate  Dougherty  and  her  husband. 
Park,  of  Charleston,  S.C,  have  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Verdicr,  born 
December  5,  1991.  Tim  Johnson 
of  Silver  Springs,  Md.,  was  selected 
all-Metro  tennis  Coach  of  the  Year 
by  the  Washington  Post  after  lead- 
ing his  St.  Alban's  team  to  their 
first  Interstate  Athletic  Conference 


title  since  1943.  David  Maybank  III 

of  Charleston,  S.C,  married 
Catherine  Lynne  Castleman  in 
Charleston  on  May  16.  Daniel  R. 
Wilcox  recently  returned  with  the 
24th  Marine  Expeditionary  Unit, 
Camp  Lejeime,  N.C,  following  a 
six-month  deployment  to  the 
Mediterranean  as  part  of  the  larg- 
est amphibious  task  force  as- 
sembled there  in  the  past  decade. 
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Stewart  Thomas 
5530  Montrose 
Dallas.  TX  75209 

William  Kevin  Barnett  of  Nashville 
manied  C A'nthia  Marie  Mitchell  on 
June  B.  Mary  Carmichael  LeBoeuf 
and  her  husband,  (icoige,  had  a 
son  William  Richards  LeBoeuf  On 
May  29.  Melanie  Young  Boyle  and 
her  husband  Matt  have  a  daughter, 
Emily  Ann,  born  on  November  1 2, 
1991.  Lawrence  Lennie  Irvin  of 
Houston,  Texas,  married  Lindsay 
Rockwood  on  June  I,  1991  and 
teaches  at  Hf)irston  Comnuinitv 
College.  Jaymie  Goldey  Nagar,  of 
TroN,  Mich.,  married  recentlv. 
John  Stanley  and  his  wife,  Sheri 
(C'85),  live  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
where  he  still  homebrews  beer  and 
recently  earned  his  National  Judg- 
ing Certificate. 
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Laurie  Jarrelt  Rogers 
115  North  IstSt'l,  #117 
Rirhmond,  VA  23219 

Michele  Bambling  of  New  York 
City  is  still  working  toward  her 
Ph.D.  at  Columbia  University. 
Lynetta  Cox  Binger  of  Hanover, 
Ind.,  teaches  biology  at  Hanover 
College.  Dan  Brown  and  his  wife, 
Tina,  of  Martinez,  Ga.,  have  a  new 
son,  Daniel  Spencer,  born  on  Janu- 
ary 28.  Mary  Burns  of  Diuham, 
N.C,  finished  her  psychiatry  resi- 
dency at  Duke  University  and  is 
moving  to  Boston,  Mass.,  to  train 
for  two  years  at  Harvard  University 
in  child  and  adolescent  p.sychiatrv. 
Richard  and  Jennifer  Murray 
Chandler  live  in  Sharpsburg,  Ga., 
where  he  flies  out  of  Atlanta  with 
ASA.  David  Chritchlow,  Jr.,  mar- 
ried Heard  Butler  on  Mav  2  in  Ox- 
ford, Miss.  Allen  Childers  Clark 


m.irried  Renata  DeAlmeida  on 
May  22.  Kimberly  Crouch  of  Ox- 
ford, England,  reports  that  she  is 
"working  away  in  the  British  library 
and  the  Bodleian,  biU  hopes  to  go 
to  Turkey  to  buy  some  more  trou- 
sers this  summer."  Peter  A.  Evett  of 
Dallas,  Texas,  marriedjulie  Sandel 
on  December  2,  1991,  in  Ocho 
Rios,  Jamaica.  Earl  Fain  IV  recently 
moved  to  Charleston,  S.C.  WUl 
Fort  opened  his  own  bookstore, 
Main  Street  Books,  in  Rot'buck, 
S.C,  on  March  2.  Laurie  Fox  of 
Charlotte,  N.C,  works  at  Mc- 
Donald's as  a  manager  and  is  try- 
ing to  start  a  program  for  disabled 
people  in  her  companv  of  60 
stores.  Suzanne  Friend  Johnston 
and  her  husband,  Joel,  of  Hanker 
Heights,  Texas,  had  their  first 
child,  \'\'eslev  Scott,  on  February  8. 
David  Laird  of  Guatemala  Citv, 
Guatemala,  works  as  a  contractor 
for  USAID.  Elizabedi  Trimpe 
Lewis  and  her  husband,  James 
(C'81),  live  in  Evanston,  III.,  where 
she  works  lor  the  USDA-SCS  as  an 
urban  water  qualit)'  specialist  and 
he  attends  Seabury-Western  Theo- 
logical School.  Richard  Lewis  of 
Bloomington,  Ind..  will  spend  Sep- 
tember and  October  climbing  in 
the  Garhwal  Himalayas  in  India 
before  returning  to  the  U.S.  to  fin- 
ish his  dissertation.  Elizabeth 
Graver  McAlister  and  her  hus- 
band, Mark  (C'84),  of  Charlotte, 
N.C,  had  their  second  child,  Mary 
Kate,  on  January  15.  Diane  McKee 
and  her  husband,  Todd  Disotell,  of 
Foxboro,  Mass.,  had  their  first 
child,  Richard  Bradley  Disotell, 
born  on  April  2.  Colin  McNease  of 
Jackson,  Miss.,  recently  began 
work  for  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Agency.  Paige  Powell  of  Bryan, 
Texas,  works  as  an  assistant  profes- 
sor in  the  Counseling  Psychology 
program  at  Texas  A&M  University. 
Randy  Raybon  recently  completed 
work  on  a  master's  degree  at  the 
University  of  Texas — ^Austin  and 
has  begun  coursework  for  his 
Ph.D.  Laurie  Jarrett  Rogers  and 
her  husband,  Penn  (C'72),  live  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  where  she  works  as 
an  environmental  analyst  and  ur- 
ban planner  with  the  Federal 
HighwaN'  Administration.  Tina 
Rose  of  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  serves 
as  general  manager  of  TMT  Corp. 
and  recently  opened  a  ladies'  spe- 
cialty shop,  T  Michelle  Clothiers, 
in  Tullahoma.  Joe  Royal  and  his 
wife,  Kathy  (C'86),  had  their  first 


child,  Jennie,  on  January  17.  Eliza- 
beth Rutrough  of  Macon,  Ga.,  is  in 
her  third  year  at  Mercer  Law 
School.  Nancy  Sanderson  is  finish- 
ing her  second  year  in  an  Army 
family  practice  residency.  Serena 
Satcher  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  will 
finish  her  residency  at  New  En- 
gland Deaconess  Hospital  in  June 
and  anticipates  moving  to  Nash- 
ville to  work  with  a  medical  grou|5 
practice  in  July.  John  and  Louanne 
Lindsley  Shankle  live  in  Bay 
Vlinelte,  /Via.,  where  he  serves  as 
an  assistant  administrator  at  a  local 
hospital  and  she  takes  classes  to  get 
her  elementary  teacher's  certifi- 
cate. Sheri  Morton  Stanley  and  her 
husband,  John  (C'84),  live  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  where  she  works 
at  Laser  Image  doing  layout  and 
pasteup.  Mathew  Strong  reports 
that  he  recenth  "wi'iit  outward 
bound,  quit  medical  school,  and 
now  studies  fashion  design  in  New 
York  City."  Todd  Votteler  of 
McLean,  Va.,  coordinated  the  8lh 
Congressional  District  campaign 
for  Ross  Perot.  Mathew  Wedding 
and  his  wife.  Rives  (C'86),  h<id  a 
datighter,  Samantha  Rives,  born 
on  March  24.  Susan  Leigh 
Henning  Welch  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  recenth  completed  her  MBA 
and  now  works  for  the  FDIC  Rich- 
ard WestUng of  Ainold,  Md.,  works 
as  special  assistant  to  the  assistant 
attorney  general,  tax  division. 


James  I).  Folds  Jr. 
241-A  Wakefield  Drive 
Charlotte.  NC  28209 

Steven  R.  Dickerson  of  Hilton 
Head,  S.C,  is  a  senior  medical  stu- 
dent at  the  Bowman  Gray  School 
of  Medicine  of  Wake  Forest  Uni- 
versity and  has  been  awarded  a 
house  officer  appointment  for 
1992-93.  Byron  L.  Harris,  Jr.,  of  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  married  Marie  Taylor 
on  April  18  and  currently  works  for 
Cable  News  Network.  Robin  A. 
Saxon  Merritt  married  Gilbert  S. 
Merritt  on  April  23.  Jeffries  T. 
Murray  has  been  promoted  to  the 
manager  of  state,  local,  and  politi- 
cal affairs  for  the  American  Gas  As- 
sociation. Alison  Dupont  Riopel  of 
Charlotte,  N.C,  married  Verne 
Ellis  Cayton,  Jr.,  on  April  25,  1992. 
The  Cayton 's  will  live  in  Raleigh, 
N.C 
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Ashley  M.  Storey 

1014  Spruce  Street,  #3-3 

Philadelphia.  PA  19107 

Jennifer  Clark  Thomas  Freeland 
married  Mark  Hunter  Freeland 
(C'90).  Randal  Mctyre  Minor  ot 

Nash\ilk'  married  Christ)  Elaine 
Farmer  on  June  6. 
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Kyle  Elisabeth  Dice 

5000  Ridgnoood  Road  #106 

Jackson,  MS  39211 

Bill  Bozeman  graduated  from 
inedical  school  and  will  serve  as  a 
resident  in  emergency  medicine  at 
Johns  Hopkins  Medical  Center  for 
the  next  three  years.  Edward  Wallis 
Carter  married  Jessica  Elliott  Boyd 
on  June  13  in  Sewanec  at  All 
Saints'  Chapel.  Tony  Creasy  of 
Nashville  married  Ygondine 
Gaines  Stufdivant  on  May  2  in 
Greenwood,  Miss.  Jonathan  Morse 
Hartiens  received  a  master's  de- 
gree in  clinical  psychology  from 
Northwestern  State  Universit)'  of 
Louisiana  in  May.  Gibson  Thomas 
married  William  H.  Hess  in  Janu- 
ary and  currentiv  lives  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Christina  Troy,  of  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  married  Da\e  Edwards 
recently.  Georgia  Chiles  Ware  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  married  Frederick 
Prather  Hutton  III  on  November 
16,  1991,  at  All  Saints'  Episcopal 
Church  in  Adanta.  The  Huttons 
now  live  in  Greensboro,  N.C. 


'89 


John  Patten  Guerry 
1619  T  Bridge  Mill  Drive 
Marietta,  GA  30067 

Liz  Appunn  serves  as  a  youth  direc- 
tor at  Maximo  Presbyterian 
Church  while  also  being  a  full-time 
student  in  vocal  performance  at 
the  University  of  South  Florida. 
Sims  Boulware  studies  advertising 
at  the  Ponlolif)  Center  in  Atlanta. 
Jessica  Elliott  Boyd  married  Ed- 
ward Wallis  Carter  on  Jime  13  in 
Sewanee  at  All  Saints'  Chapel. 
Frances  Clay  received  an  M.A.  in 
modern  English  literature  from 
the  University  of  Newcastle.  Amy 
Beth  Clifford  has  been  doing  can- 


cer research  and  hopes  to  attend 
medical  school  in  the  fall.  Amy 
Coxwell  graduated  in  May  1991 
from  the  University  of  Alabama  in 
Birmingham  with  an  MBA. 
Coxwell  now  works  for  M.D. 
Anderson  Hospital  in  Houston, 
Texas.  Beth  Day  lives  in  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  and  is  attending  the  LTniver- 
sit)'  of  Alabama  at  Huntsville  to  get 
an  M..\.  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing. Brad  Dethero  graduated  from 
Duke  University  in  December 
1991  with  an  master's  degree  in 
forestry.  Jim  Hampson,  Blake  EUis, 
and  Randy  Lancaster  (C'87)  are  in 
a  band  called  Morgan  Steep  and 
are  currently  touring  around  the 
Southeast.  Brian  Jackson  gradu- 
ated from  Vanderbilt  Law  School 
in  May  and  is  an  associate  at 
Trabue,  Sturdivant  &•  DeWitt  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Elizabeth 
Kennedy  of  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  mar- 
lied  Richard  Ward  (C'87)  in  May  at 
St.  Vincent's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Bedford,  Texas.  Mary  Keating  left 
Atlanta  and  has  mo\ed  to  Hous- 
ton. Julie  King  is  finishing  law 
school  at  the  L'niversity  of  Georgia. 
KeUy  Lambert  lives  in  Seattle  and 
works  as  a  concierge  at  the  Four 
Seasons  Hotel.  Laura  Lockhart  has 
recently  received  several  promo- 
dons  at  K-Mart  to  her  most  recent 
position  of  assistant  manager.  Eric 
Love  is  in  a  management  training 
program  with  Leslie's  Pet  Supply 
in  Albuquerque,  N.M.  Jonathan 
Ludwig  received  his  M.A.  in  Slavic 
linguistics  from  Indiana  University 
and  is  currently  working  on  a 
Ph.D.  Elizabeth  Mebus  lives  in  Dal- 
las where  she  works  as  the  office 
manager  for  an  organization  that 
raises  money  for  the  arts.  Harriette 
Miles  is  in  medical  school  at  Loui- 
siana State  LIniversity  in  New  Or- 
leans. Johanna  Oliver  will  return 
from  Paris,  France,  to  attend  law 
school  at  the  LIniversity  of  Texas  at 
Austin.  Teri  Beth  Neumann  at- 
tends the  School  of  International 
and  Public  Affairs  at  Columbia 
University  while  working  towards 
an  M.A.  in  international  affairs. 
James  R.  Nobles  recently  returned 
from  Operation  Ocean  Venture, 
the  largest  joint  United  States' 
forces  exercise  using  airborne 
inine  countermeasure  operations 
since  Operation  Desert  Storm, 
with  Headquarters  Battalion,  2nd 
Marine  Division,  Camp  Lejeune, 
N.C.  Patsy  Pyle,  of  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.,    is  working   on   a   Ph.D.    in 


French  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama. Kevin  Seaver  teaches  En- 
glish in  Tokyo,  Japan.  George 
Seiters  has  moved  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  to  work  for  a  com- 
puter firm.  Susan  Jane  Stahlman 
finished  her  M.A.  in  English  last 
August  at  the  LIniversity  of  Missis- 
sippi, married  Chris  Drummond 
on  November  23,  1991,  and  cur- 
rently resides  in  Oxford,  Miss., 
where  she  works  for  Square  Books. 
Brad  Stephenson  works  at  Wind 
Cave  National  Park  in  Hot  Springs, 
S.D.  Nicole  Talley  is  teaching 
French  and  Spanish  at  Gaston  Day 
School  Just  outside  of  Charlotte, 
N.C.  Cindy  Tate  has  been  working 
with  senior  citizens  in  Washington, 
D.C,  and  is  considering  graduate 
school.  Doug  Weidner  moved  to 
(Chicago  to  take  up  acting.  Eliza- 
beth Paige  Whitman,  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  married  Vincent  Brooks 
Merkle,  Jr.,  in  July.  Rob  Wood  was 
selected  to  participate  in  the 
Breadloaf  Writers'  School  in 
Middlebury,  Vt.,  this  summer. 
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Katy  Morrissey 
1234  Oak  Drive 
Columbia,  SC 29223 

Amanda  Agnew  married  Stuart 
Pierson  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  on  May  16. 
They  both  attend  the  University  of 
Alabama  where  she  is  in  her  third 
year  of  law  school  at  the  University 
Alabama  and  he  is  working  to- 
wards a  degree  in  accounting.  Julie 
Burton-Dooley  of  Lawrenceville, 
Ga.,  works  for  the  Yarmouth 
Group.  Catherine  Anne  Cooper,  of 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  married  Tim 
Preston  recently.  Mark  Freeland 
married  Jennifer  Clark  Thomas 
(C'87).  John  Matthew  Harrison 
married  Margaret  Jane  Will  (C'91 ) 
in  All  Saints'  Chapel  in  Sewanee 
on  July  25.  They  now  live  in  Alex- 
andria, Va.  Lisa  Carol  Humberd 
married  Sewanee  Fi  eiK  h  professor 
Donald  Charles  Rung  III  in  All 
Saints'  Chapel  in  Sewanee  on  May 
3 1 .  Elizabeth  Merritt  Martin  Ray  of 
Charlotte,  N.C,  works  for  First 
Union  Bank  and  is  married  to 
Roderick  Ray.  Gowan  Walsh  has 
changed  his  name  to  William 
Gowan  Moise  after  his  great-grand- 
father. 


MarseyL.  Waller 
1809  Kingsbury  Drive 
Nashville,  TN 37215 

Michelle  Allen  studies  English  in 
graduate  school  at  the  University 
of  Virginia.  Alex  Goldsmith  is  in 
law  school  at  the  Unixersits'  of  Ala- 
bama. Margaret  Jane  Will  married 
John  Matthew  Harrison  (C'90)  on 
July  25. 
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LeeD.  Cogburn 

9005  Willow  Hills  Dnve 

Huntsville,  AL  35802 

Mercedes  Boyle  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
works  at  the  Rit^-Carlton  Hotel  in 
Atlanta.  Kimberly  Ann  Evely  and 
Minh  An  Huynh  Ly  were  married 
in  All  Saints'  Chapel  in  Sewanee 
on  May  18.  Morgan  Meredith 
works  in  a  pharmacx  in  Aspen, 
Colo.,  during  the  summer  Tho- 
mas Turner  recently  left  for  Thai- 
land for  his  first  Peace  Corps  as- 
signment. 


SCHOOL  OF 
THEOLOGY 
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The  Rev.  Edward  Albert  Rouffy 

has  a  new  parish,  St.  Joseph's,  in 
Buena  Park,  Calif,  on  July  1. 
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The  Rev.  Mary  Jane  Francis 
Alexander,  Old  Hickory,  Tenn., 
married  E.  Russell  Alexander  on 
May  14. 
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The  Rev.  Dorothy  Brown  is  rector 
of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket  Episcopal 
Church  in  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
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The  Rev.  David  Johnson  was  ap- 
pointed associate  rector  of  St. 
George's  Church  in  Nashville  in 
May. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


Helen  Marie  Averett,  of  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  died  July  2.  She  was  a 
longtime  secretary  to  former 
Vice-Chancellor  Edward  Mc- 
Crady.  Averett  is  survived  by  her 
nephew,  the  Rev.  Ray  H.  Averett, 
C'49. 

Paul  M.  Bachschmid,  C'42,  of 

Fairfax,  Va.,  died  February  15.  A 
member  of  the  Sigma  Nu  frater- 
nity, he  worked  as  the  assistant 
project  manager  for  the  Chastt 
Thompkins,  Co.  in  Fairfax. 

E3 
The  Rev.  Theodore  Lars 
Frederick  Boya,  T'76,  of  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  died  June  29. 
He  served  in  parishes  in 
Brownsville,  Edinburg,  and 
Houston,  Texas  and  worked  at 
the  Texas  Department  of  Human 
Services.  Most  recently  Boya 
served  as  pastoral  assistant  and 
liturgical  coordinator  at  Grace 
Cathedral  in  San  Francisco.  He  is 
survived  by  his  sister  and  three 
nephews. 

Gordon  B.  Broyles,  C'37,  of  Pal- 
estine, Texas,  died  June  14.  A 
member  of  the  Delta  Tau  Delta 
fraternity  and  a  lieutenant  in  the 
United  States  Army  during 
World  War  II,  Broyles  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Frances,  and  one  son, 
George  B.  Broyles,  Jr.,  C'70. 

Thomas  A.  Claiborne,  C'34,  of 

Houston,  Texas,  died  May  3.  A 
member  of  the  Kappa  Alpha  Or- 
der, he  served  as  a  lieutenant  in 
the  United  States  Navy  during 
World  War  II.  He  spent  his  career 
in  the  alloy  and  steel  industry. 
Claiborne  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Mary,  one  son,  three  grandchil- 
dren, including  George  Schwab 
IV,  C'85,  and  two  sisters. 

■ 
R.  Christopher  Cobbs,  C'38,  of 

Selma,  Ala.,  died  in  April.  A 
member  of  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 
fraternity,  Cobbs  served  four 
years  in  the  Navy  during  World 
War  II  and  held  the  rank  of  lieu- 


tenant commander  in  the  naval 
reserves.  He  spent  his  career  in 
banking  before  retiring  in  1984 
from  the  State  of  Alabama  De- 
partment of  Banking.  Cobbs  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Ethelyn, 
three  sons,  four  grandchildren, 
and  a  sister. 


James  Robert  Crumrine,  C'87,  of 
Athens,  Ga.,  died  July  14.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Sigma  Nu  fraternity, 
he  received  the  Dwight  Medal 
for  Excellence  in  Philosophical 
and  Biblical  Greek.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  he  was  completing  his 
master's  thesis  in  religion  at  the 
University  of  Georgia  in  Athens 
and  had  been  accepted  to  the 
University  of  Georgia  School  of 
Law  for  the  fall  semester. 
Crumrine  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Lori,  his  parents,  and  a  sister, 
Becca  Crumrine,  C'91,  a  brother, 
and  his  maternal  grandmother. 

Lewis     H.     Curtis,     C'34,     of 

Brisbane,  California,  died  March 
22,  1991.  He  is  survived  by  his 
mother.  Pearl  B.  Coke. 

We  have  recently  learned  of  the 
death  of  William  F.  DanieU,  C'64, 

in  1988.  He  is  stirvived  by  his 
wife,  Diane. 

■ 
The  Rev.  Charles  duBois,  C'44, 

of  Black  Hawk,  S.D.,  died  Febru- 
ary 7.  Between  College  at 
Sewanee  and  seminary,  he 
worked  as  a  radio  announcer. 
Before  retiring  in  1984,  he 
served  for  18  years  as  rector  of  St. 
Andrew's  Church  in  Rapid  City, 
S.D.  After  retiring,  he  continued 
to  serve  as  supply  priest  for  eight 
parishes  in  the  Black  Hills  Dean- 
ery as  well  as  publishing  two 
books.  The  Custer  Mystery  3.nd  Kick 
the  Dead  Lion.  DuBois  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Lee,  and  four  chil- 
dren. 

■ 
Bruce  M.  Greene,  C'67,  of  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  died  April  13.  A 
member  of  the  Phi  Delta  Theta 


fraternity,  he  was  a  noted  special- 
ist on  river  blindness  and  other 
tropical  diseases.  After  receixdng 
his  M.D.  from  Johns  Hopkins 
LIniversity  School  of  Medicine, 
Greene  served  on  the  medical 
school  faculty  there  from  1977- 
79.  From  1979-88  he  taught  at 
Case  Western  Reserve  University 
School  of  Medicine  before  be- 
coming a  professor  of  medicine 
and  director  of  the  division  of 
geographic  medicine  at  the  Llni- 
versity  of  Alabama  at  Birming- 
ham School  of  Medicine.  In 
1989,  he  established  the  first 
traveler's  clinic  in  the  Southeast 
at  LIAB  and  was  planning  to  es- 
tablish the  William  Gorgas  Cen- 
ter for  Geographic  Medicine  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Greene  is 
stirvived  by  his  wife,  Theo,  three 
sons,  including  James,  C'95,  his 
mother,  and  one  brother,  Eddie, 
C'73. 

Edward  Taylor  Hall,  Jr.,  C'55,  of 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  died  January  27.  A 
member  of  the  Kappa  Alpha  Or- 
der, he  received  his  M.A.  in  biol- 
ogy from  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1957.  From  1957-63,  he 
served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
United  States  NaNy.  From  1963 
until  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
worked  as  an  enxdronmental  pro- 
gram manager  for  the  State  of 
Georgia  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Division.  Hall  is  survived  by 
his  parents. 

Carl  A.  Hudson,  C'47,  of  River 
Ridge,  La.,  died  on  June  22, 
1992.  He  served  in  the  LTnited 
States  Navy  during  World  War  II 
and  was  awarded  the  Victory 
Medal  for  his  service.  A  member 
of  the  Kappa  Sigma  fraternity,  he 
received  an  M.A.  in  mathematics 
from  Vanderbilt  University.  After 
working  as  an  accountant  for  the 
New  Orleans  Public  Service 
Company  from  1949-52,  he 
taught  accounting  and  math- 
ematics at  Tulane,  eventually  be- 
coming chairman  of  the  account- 
ing department  there  in  1955. 


Hudson  went  on  to  make  a  ca- 
reer as  a  court  reporter,  forming 
his  own  reporting  company,  Carl 
A.  Hudson  &  Associates. 


Alonzo    H.   Jeffress,    C'33,    of 

Kinston,  N.C.,  died  April  10.  A 
member  of  the  Alpha  Tau 
Omega  fraternity  and  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  he  received  his  law  de- 
gree from  Harvard  University 
and  began  practicing  in  Raleigh 
in  1938.  He  served  in  the  United 
States  Air  Force  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific  during  World  War  II, 
eventtially  reaching  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel.  Jeffress  also 
served  as  a  senior  warden  of  St. 
Mary's  Episcopal  Church  for  12 
years  as  well  as  serving  as  a 
trustee  for  the  LTniversity  from 
the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina.  At 
the  time  of  his  retirement  in  the 
early-1980's,  he  was  with  the  law 
firm  of  Jeffress,  Hodges,  Morris, 
Rochelle,  and  Duke  in  Kinston, 
N.C.  Jeffress  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Addie,  a  son  and  daughter, 
two  brothers, including  Thomas, 
C'33,  one  sister,  and  two  grand- 
children. 

■ 
The  Rev.  John  de  Lancey 
Karsten,  C'49,  of  Brunswick, 
Maine,  died  April  29.  A  member 
of  the  Kappa  Sigma  fraternity 
and  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  he  served  in 
parishes  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Ohio,  and  Maine.  After  retiring 
from  the  clergy  in  1974,  he  lived 
in  Brunswick,  Maine,  and  was  a 
practicing  psychotherapist  until 
his  death.  Karsten  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Ruth,  one  son,  three 
daughters,  two  brothers,  includ- 
ing Charles,  C'45,  a  sister,  and 
three  grandchildren. 


George  H.  KeUermann,  C'40,  of 

New  Orleans,  La.,  died  April  7. 
KeUermann  is  survived  by  two 
sons,  two  brothers,  two  sisters, 
and  two  grandchildren. 

Thomas  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  C'29,  of 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  died  May  3.  A 
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member  of  the  Phi  Delta  Theta 
fraternity,  he  attended  Sewanee 
and  Vanderbilt  University.  From 
1933-70,  he  served  as  president 
of  O'Bryan  Brothers,  Inc.  Active 
in  communit)'  service,  he  was 
former  director  of  the  American 
Heart  Association  and  was 
named  Nashville's  Outstanding 
Citizen  of  the  Year  in  1964.  After 
his  retirement  from  O'Bryan 
Brothers,  Inc.,  he  directed 
Kennedy  Investments,  Inc.,  and 
served  as  a  director  of  Third  Na- 
tional Bank.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  two  sons,  two 
daughters,  a  stepson  and  step- 
daughter, 12  grandchildren,  and 
five  stepgrandchildren. 

■ 
Dr.  Hayden  Kirby-Smith,  C'27,  of 

Kensington,  Md.,  died  June  '22.  A 
membei'  of  the  Sigma  Alpha  Ep- 
silon  fraternity,  he  had  a  private 
practice  in  dermatology  for  52 
years  before  he  retired  in  1984. 
After  graduating  from  Sewanee, 
he  did  postgraduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, George  Washington  Univer- 
sity, and  the  New  York  Skin  and 
Cancer  Institute.  An  avid  golfer, 
he  made  three  holes-in-one  dur- 
ing his  career  and  was  once 
noted  for  having  scored  a  3  on  a 
710-yard  hole  in  Mexico  City. 
Kirby-Smith  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Majory,  and  six  children. 

The  Rev.  Bruce  Lauenborg, 
T'43,  of  Lawrenceville,  Ga.,  died 
February  7.  Lauenborg  served  in 
parishes  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
and  throughout  the  Diocese  of 
South  Florida  before  retirement. 
Lauenborg  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Ruth,  and  one  daughter,  Bar- 
bara. 

■ 
George  M.  McCloud,  A'.S6  and 
C'41,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  died 
June  25.  A  member  of  the  Sigma 
Nu  fraternity,  he  served  as  an 
Army  Air  Corps  pilot  in  North 
Africa  during  World  War  II.  After 


the  war,  McCloud  entered 
Vanderbilt  University,  receiving 
his  B.S.  in  1949  and  his  M.A.  in 
1951.  He  returned  to  Sewanee 
and  taught  at  the  Sewanee  Mili- 
tary Academy  for  over  15  years. 
McCloud  is  sur\i\'ed  by  two  sons, 
including  George  M.  McCloud 
Jr.,  C'63,  and  John  McCloud  II, 
C'64,  and  a  daughter. 

n 

Ralph  D.  Quisenberry,  Jr.,  C'33, 

of  Dallas,  Texas,  died  recently.  A 
member  of  the  Kappa  Sigma  fra- 
ternity, Quisenberry  served  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  L^nited  States 
Army  Air  Corps  during  World 
War  II.  After  military  service, 
Quisenberry  worked  in  the  real 
estate  business  in  Dallas.  At  the 
ume  of  his  retirement  in  1984,  he 
served  as  president  of 
Quisenberry  Real  Estate  Invest- 
ment Company.  Quisenberry  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Patricia, 
three  sons,  including,  Richard, 
C'73,  and  David,  C'76,  and  six 
grandchildren. 

■ 
Oney  C.  Raines,  Jr.,  A'25  and 
C'29,  of  Pass  Christian,  Miss., 
died  April  3, 1991.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Anna,  and  one  son, 
Oney  C.  Raines  III,  C'58. 

■ 
We  have  recently  learned  of  the 
death  of  Thomas  N.  Sauer,  C'39, 

of  Bethesda,  Md.,  who  died  in 
.\l)iil  1991. 


Laurence   O.    Stoney,    C'42,   of 

Charleston,  S.C.,  died  June  12. 
After  serving  as  a  lieutenant  com- 
mander in  the  United  States 
Navy  during  World  War  II,  he 
went  on  to  receive  advanced  de- 
grees from  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  University  of  South 
Carolina.  A  past  president  of  the 
Charleston  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion, he  was  a  retired  attorney 
specializing  in  real  estate  and 
probate  law  with  Stoney  and 
Stoney  law  firm  at  the  time  of  his 


death.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Jane  ,  two  sons,  including  Tom, 
C'70,  a  brother,  Randell,  C'38, 
and  a  grandchild. 

■ 

Robert  Wade  Walter,   C'9L   of 

Roswell,  Ga.,  died  May  2.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Kappa  Alpha  Order, 
he  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  Marshall  Walter. 

■ 
The  Rev.  Earl  S.  Wicks,  T'64,  of 

Mt.  Pleasant,  S.C,  died  June  10. 
After  having  earned  an  M.A. 
from  the  LIniversity  of  Michigan 
and  served  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  II,  Wicks  served  as  a 
research  assistant  in  the  biologi- 
cal division  of  the  Manhattan 
Project  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. Later,  he  taught  and  con- 
ducted research  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  and  Harvard  Lhiiver- 
sity.  After  graduating  from  the 
School  of  Theology  in  1964, 
Wicks  continued  his  study  at  the 
Berkeley  Dixdnity  School  at  Yale. 
He  was  ordained  as  a  priest  in 
1966,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 


he  was  a  retired  Episcopal  priest 
and  canon  pastor  of  the  Diocese 
of  South  Carolina.  Wicks  is  sur- 
vived by  a  daughter  and  a  son. 

■ 
Nick  B.  WiUiams,  C'26,  of  South 
Laguna,  Calif.,  died  July  1.  A 
member  of  the  Kappa  Alpha  Or- 
der, he  worked  in  the  newspaper 
business  during  his  entire  career. 
After  graduating  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  at  Austin  in  1929, 
he  worked  for  a  Fort  Worth  news- 
paper. In  1931,  he  landed  a  job 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
worked  there  for  over  40  years. 
He  served  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Times  from  1951-71  during 
which  time  the  paper  won  5 
Pulitzer  Prizes.  After  retiring,  he 
continued  to  write  reviews  of 
mystery  novels  for  the  Times.  He 
received  an  honorary  degree 
from  the  University  in  1973,  and 
in  1988  the  Harry  and  Grace 
Steele  Foundation  established 
the  Nick  B.  Williams  Chair  of 
English  at  Sewanee.  Williams  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Barbara, 
three  daughters  and  one  son. 


Herbert  Smith,  Businessman  and  Regent 

Herbert  E.  Smith  Jr.,  C'36,  of  distinguished  service.  Latei; 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  died  in  he  served  both  as  president  of 
ApriL  A  former  president  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Birming- 
the  Phi  Delta  Theta  fraternity,  ham  and  as  district  governor 
he  also  ran  track  at  Sewanee,  of  Rotary  International.  A 
served  on  the  Cap  &  Gown  former  president  of  the  Asso- 
staff,  and  was  a  member  of  Pi  elated  Industries  of  Alabama 
Gamma  Nu,  Sigma  Epsilon,  and  a  former  member  of  the 
and  the  German  Club.  His  fa-  University's  Boaid  of  Regents, 
ther,  Herbert  Smith  Sn,  A'98,  he  was  retired  president  of 
C'()3,  and  hon.  DCL  '56,  was  "Vulcan  Rivet  &  Bolt  C'ompany 
the  last  surviving  member  of  at  the  time  of  his  death.  An 
the  1899  Sewanee  football  avid  outdoorsman,  his  hob- 
team  which  won  five  games  in  bies  included  walking  hoises, 
six  days.  shooting,  salt  water  fishing. 
After  graduating  from  and  navigation  and  cruising. 
Sewanee,  Smith  received  his  An  Episcopalian  and  member 
MBA  from  Harvard  Universit)'  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent, 
in  1938.  During  World  War  II,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
he  served  as  a  lieutenant  colo-  vestry  and  asjunior  and  senior 
nel  in  the  United  States  Army,  warden.  Smith  is  survived  by 
earning  the  Bronze  Star  for  his  wife,  Bibby. 
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A  LOWER 
EDUCATION 

b\  Liza  Field,  C/84 


We're  pleased  to  announce  the 
formation  of  the  Sevvanee  Envi- 
ronmental Network.  Alumni, 
seminarians,  trustees,  dropouts, 
physics  and  forestry  majors,  fac- 
iilt\'  active  and  retired — the 
Sewanee  Environmental  Net- 
work will  be  wide-open  to  all 
comers  and  goers. 

Wliy  the  environmental  fo- 
cus, and  why  us? 

Our  first  motive  has  to  do 
with  the  Mountain.  In  referring 
to  the  uniqueness  of  tlu' 
Sewanee  Experience,  we  lend  to 
focus  on  its  quality  of  higher  edu- 
cation— classrooms,  lectures  and 
so-on.  But  for  many  of  us,  what 
makes  the  Sewanee  experience 
unique  and  valuable  is,  in  fact,  a 
lower  education — the  lowest, 
dirt-and-deeper-level — which  we 
received  from  the  Mountain. 

That  is,  you  could  wander  in 
the  woods  and  get  lost.  You  could 
walk  out  to  sleep  under  the  stars, 
dunk  your  head  in  a  pond,  skip 
class  to  watch  the  blue  kingfisher 
di\e  and  hear  its  tire-rubber 
screech. 

This  long,  non-credit  course 
in  Mountain  isn't  recorded  in 
dossiers  or  academic  records,  but 
its  effect  on  a  Sewanee  student  is 
profound — as  the  concerns  and 
works  of  alumni,  for  years,  have 
shown.  And  this  chunk  of  the 
Sewanee  experience  seems  par- 
ticularly significant  today;  living 
so  closely  with  trillium  and  May- 
apple,  rocks  and  creeks,  exposes 
the  Sewanee  student  to  a  lan- 
guage now  foreign  to  most 
Americans. 

If  our  higher  education 
obliges  us  to  serve  humanity  in 
some  way,  perhaps  this  higher 
education  obliges  and  equips  us 
to  respond  to  other  kinds  of  life, 
as  well:  for  instance,  all  of  it. 


Few  Americans  alive  today 
have  heard  a  thrush — or  swal- 
lowed pond-water,  or  breathed 
clank  rhododendron  air.  Rare  is 
the  school  kid  who  has  seen  a 
hawk,  outside  a  cartoon.  Certain 
recent  cereal  boxes  and  text- 
books have  tried  to  depict  tree- 
txpes  for  the  city  kid;  but  despite 
the  good  intent,  a  picture  can't 
quite  convey  the  watery  flapping 
of  a  sycamore's  leaves,  or  its  mud 
and  rocks  odor  or  why  you'd  like 
to  climb  one. 

For  most  adtilts,  translating 


Summit,  he  said,  showed  plainly 
that  the  U.S.  government  was  not 
going  to  instigate  the  work 
needed  to  rescue  birds  and  trees; 
that  environmental  work,  here, 
would  have  to  be  done  privately. 

But  working  privately  need 
not  mean  working  in  isolauon.  hi 
fact,  the  need  for  restoring 
wholeness  to  the  earth  surely 
makes  a  communal  effort  ajipio- 
priate — or  at  least  more  fun. 

Hence,  our  second  reason  for 
forming  the  Sewanee  Environ- 
mental Network  springs  from  the 
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the  sound  of  "No  Thrush"  into  first.  A  large  ntimber  of  alumni, 

anythingof  meaning  is  just  as  dif-  faculty,  seminarians,  and  local 

ficult.  Likewise  the  sight  of  No  residents  are  already  working  in- 

River  Rapids,  or  the  smell  of  No  dividually  to  restore  or  preserve 

Hemlocks  Here.  Thus  the  envi-  nature — via  law,  theolog)',  trash- 

ronment  can  easily  become  an  recycling,      asbestos      remo\al, 

abstraction,  and  global  crisis  a  teaching,    parenting,    installing 

myth  or  vague  political  issue.  solar  panels,  and  any  number  of 

hi  reality,  we  are  at  a  critical  other  ways.  While  this  individual 

point.  We're  dying  at  a  pretty  work  is  rewarding,  it  can  also 

quick   rate;   rivers,  woods,  war-  seem  overwhelming  and  lonely, 

biers,  and  fish.  If  these  homeless  at  times.  We  figure  contact  with 

are  nobody's  campaign  issue,  if  one  another  can  only  hearten 

no  government  has  declared  a  and  enlighten  us. 

state  of  emergency  for  the  wilder-  Atid  on  the  note  of  contact 

ness  or  designated  shelter  for  and  community,  we  finally  hope 

these  lowest  of  the  low-income,  the   Network  will   connect  dis- 

it's  surely  in  part  because  these  jointed  segments  of  the  Univer- 

creatures  have  become  slightly  sity — scattered       around       the 

unreal  to  us.  They  aren't  allowed  Mountain   and  world    (domain 

in  the  neighborhood;  they  can't  and  Domain) — with  a  goal  that 

bu)  property  or  vote.  springs  from  our  common  expe- 

Sir  Edmund  Hilary  recently  rience,  yet  reaches  beyond  self- 
spoke  on  the  lack  of  public  envi-  preservation  or  the  success  of  the 
ronmental  initiative  to  the  Na-  University, 
tional    Press   Club.   The    Earth  Our  first  project  will  be  to 


produce  a  newskiiei,  twice 
yearly,  comprising  yoni  input; 
your  questions,  descriptions  of 
your  wcjrk  or  non-work  (<i  fishing 
trip  or  mountain  climb  will  do), 
news  and  announcements.  We'll 
offer  space  for  requesting  news 
and  announcements.  We'll  offer 
space  for  requesting  letters  to 
congressmen  or  petition  work, 
water-conservation  or  canoe 
rides.  We  will  do  our  best  to  for- 
ward your  questions  to  lawyer, 
farmer,  hiker,  and  landowner  al- 
ums who  can  answer  or  help  you 
in  some  way. 

We  will  also  be  forming  a 
land-trust,  originating  in  Tennes- 
see and  later,  we  hope,  extending 
to  other  states.  We  envision  a 
board  of  faculty  and  natmal  re- 
source students  who  will  advise 
trust  members  on  which  areas 
are  threatened,  what  species' 
habitat  may  need  a  rescue.  The 
idea  here  will  be  to  extend  "the 
Domain,"  so  to  speak,  of  stu- 
dents, children,  strangers,  and 
wildlife. 

This  is  your  chance  to  re- 
spond, to  express  thanks  to  the 
old  Mountain,  the  fog  and  suck- 
ers and  gnats.  Send  your  name, 
address,  phone  nimiber,  some 
donation  for  postage  and  print- 
ing (stamps  and  cans  accept- 
able). Also  send  news,  requests, 
and  suggestions  to  be  printed. 
Any  proposed  goals  or  piojects 
for  the  S.E.N,  will  be  particularly 
welcome.  And  anyone  involved 
in  land  trust  work,  please  call  or 
write,  as  we're  starting  from 
scratch  and  could  use  your  input. 

Sewanee  Environmental 

Network 

RO.  Box  289 

Wytheville,  VA  24382 

Liza  Field  is  an  enviruiimoilal  activ- 
ist ill  Wythniillf,  Va. 
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As  I  began  research  on 
my  story  on  Sewanee 
aliiinni  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  I  was  amazed  by  the  sheer 
number  of  gradnates  in  the  Capi- 
tol. 

To  select  the  six  people  pro- 
filed in  this  magazine,  I  went 
through  pages  of  computer 
printouts  listing  alumni  who  are 
doing  interesting  and  meaning- 
ful work. 

The  inlliience  that  Sewanee 
alumni  ha\e  in  Washington  is  in- 
deed iin|jressive.  Their  involve- 
ment ranges  from  the  executive 
branch  to  the  military,  from  liii- 
man  rights  lobbying  to  environ- 
mental activism. 

All  of  the  people  with  whom  I 
spoke  cited  their  experiences  at 
Sewanee'as  fundamental  to  their 
successes.  Admiral  William  Stud- 
eman,  C'62,  deputy  director  of 
Central  hitelligence,  probably 
captured  the  importance  of  his 
experiences  on  the  Mountain 
best. 

'The  background  at  Sewanee 
allows  me  to  step  back  from  the 
trees  and  look  at  the  forest  in  a 
iTiore  organized,  pliilosophical 
iTianner,"  he  told  me.  "The  nice 
thing  about  the  Sewanee  educa- 
tion is  that  you  are  challenged  to 
think  analytically,  to  boil  history 
down  to  its  essence,  to  look  at  po- 
litical science  as  much  as  a  sci- 
ence as  politics." 

hi  the  feature  on  Professor  of 
English  Henry  Arnold,  C'57,  the 
benefits  of  a  Sewanee  education 
that  Studeman  cited  are  rein- 
forced. 


Arnold,  one  of  the  Uni- 
versity's finest  teachers,  talks 
about  what  drew  him  to  Sewanee 
40  years  ago  and  what  has  kept 
him  here  since. 

For  Arnold,  it  comes  back  to 
academic  challenges,  to  living  a 
life  of  the  mind. 

"One  t>f  my  fondest  memories 
of  Sewanee  is  learning  so  much 
fiom  my  classmates.  I  found 
those  discussions  and  that  sort  of 
intellectual  life  very,  very  stimu- 
lating," Arnold  recalls.  And  he 
points  out  that  he  "probably 
would  not  have  enjoyed  a  career 
teaching  at  a  place  where  I 
wouldn't  get  as  many  top  notch 
students  as  I  have  at  Sewanee.  I 
needed  that  to  keep  me  going, 
and  I've  had  enough  of  them 
and  that  has  been  really  great." 

— RB 
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'^  wo  framed  Education 
for  Ministry  (EFM)  cer- 
tificates hang  over  my 
desk  in  Walsh-Ellett  Hall.  Signed 
by  Robert  M.  Ayiesjr.,  and  dated 
June  1984,  they  represent  Joan's 
and  my  completion  of  Sewanee's 
highly  successful  extension 
course  in  theological  education. 
That  four-year,  college-course  ap- 
proach now  annually  enrolls 
more  than  6,000  adult  students 
across  the  United  States  and  in- 
deed the  world.  With  EFM's  suc- 
cess, Sewanee's  School  of  Theol- 
ogy continues  to  buttress  its  repu- 
tation as  a  leading  center  of  An- 
glican education. 

Since  the  University's  found- 
ing, the  School  of  Theology  has 
been  a  major  force  behind  the 
University's  recognition  and  suc- 
cess as  an  Episcopal-owned  insti- 
tution of  higher  education.  Its 
steady  production  of  priests  dur- 
ing the  late  19th  century  and 
their  subsequent  success  in  the 
South  and  across  the  nation 
forged  the  early  history  of  the 
seminary.  Simultaneously,  an 
early  dean,  professor,  and  chap- 
lain, William  Porcher  DuBose, 
emerged  as  one  of  the  great  fig- 
ures of  Anglican  theological 
thought.  Those  early  successes 
have  been  replicated  during  the 
course  of  the  20th  century. 

Today,  the  seminary  is  once 
again  shaping  important  ap- 
proaches to  theological  educa- 
tion. First,  as  a  seminary,  the 
School  annually  trains  priests  for 
the  parish  ministry,  with  these 
students  drawn  not  only  from 
Sewanee's  owning  dioceses,  but 
from  across  the  nation.  The  rig- 
orous, thorough  three-year  pro- 
gram encompasses  biblical  stud- 
ies, theology,  ethics,  church  his- 
tory, liturgies,  and  a  host  of  prac- 
tical working  experiences  and 
training  in  pastoral  care. 

The  School's  second  task  is  to 
be  a  leader  in  theological  explo- 


ration and  research.  Talented 
professors,  often  authorities  in 
their  field,  research  agendas;  and 
their  continuous  interaction  with 
the  broader  Episcopal  church 
ensures  lively  discussions.  Like 
the  best  of  other  professional 
schools,  such  as  law  or  business, 
the  School  of  Theology  is  willing 
to  experiment,  to  challenge,  to 
test.  From  this  interaction  be- 
tween the  education  of  priests 
and  the  demands  of  the  ongoing 
church,  there  are,  to  be  sure,  oc- 
casional differences  of  opinion 
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and  approach,  yet  that  tension 
ensures  that  each  new  genera- 
tion of  seminarians  receives  an 
education  and  training  that 
matches  the  best  of  training  in 
other  professions.  The  Sewnnee 
Theological  Review  helps  to  stimu- 
late discussion  of  these  crucial  is- 
sues. 

Two  other  seminary  programs 
also  bring  distinction  to 
Sewanee.  The  summer  graduate 
program,  leading  to  a  doctorate 
in  ministry,  annually  attracts  es- 
tablished chiuxh  leaders  to 
Sewanee  for  academic  training. 
And,  in  the  last  two  years,  the 


School  of  Theology  has  assumed 
responsibility  for  a  second  pro- 
gram tor  the  lay  ministry — the 
Bible  study  and  parish  commu- 
nir\'  building  program,  Disciples 
of  Christ  in  Community 
(DOCC).  The  program,  when 
joined  with  EFM,  makes  Sewanee 
the  leading  Episcopal  seminary 
in  preparing  the  laity  for  active 
ministry  in  their  own  parishes. 

Often  unstated,  perhaps  even 
unnoticed,  the  School  of  Theol- 
ogy shapes  the  ambience  of  the 
campus.  Its  presence,  whether  in 
St.  Luke's  Hall,  St.  Luke's  Chapel 
or  at  Hamilton  Hall  since  1983, 
makes  Sewanee  different.  This 
presence,  unique  among  Episco- 
pal seminaries,  is  also  now 
unique  for  Episcopal  colleges.  In 
the  coming  decade,  we  hope  the 
College  and  the  School  of  Theol- 
ogy will  collaborate  more  fre- 
quently and  effectively  to  draw 
upon  each's  considerable 
strengths  of  professional  talent 
and  experience. 

Already  there  are  joint 
courses,  athletic  competition, 
and  collaboration  on  service 
projects.  Further,  College  and 
seminary  students  are  indispens- 
able in  the  ongoing  operation  of 
All  Saints'  Chapel.  The  LJniver- 
sity  chaplains  are  actively  in- 
volved in  the  seminary's  class- 
rooms and  chapel;  the  dean  of 
the  School  of  Theology  is  often 
in  the  All  Saints'  pulpit  or  at  its 
altar.  The  interacfion  is  wonder- 
fully cooperative. 

As  the  church  enters  the  mid- 
point of  the  Decade  of  Evange- 
lism and  continues  to  seek  new 
ways  to  serve,  the  School  of  The- 
ology represents  an  asset  and  an 
educational  undertaking  worthy 
of  the  ambitions  of  Sewanee's 
founders. 


0.VHM^lA/« 


ON  THE  MOUNTAIN 


The  Friends  oj  Abbo's  Alley  have  reorganized  to  rejurbish  one  of  Sewanee's 
most  popular  campus  reaeaiion  areas. 


RESTORING  A 

RESTRAINED 

WILDERNESS' 


C'63,  writes:  "His  love  of 
Sewanee's  natural  beauty  showed 
most  in  his  coiiuiiitment  to  its 

In  the  188()s,  a  ravine  that  runs  preservation.  .  .the  garden  is  one 

parallel  to  University  Avenue  was  of  those  restrained  wildernesses 

earmarked  by  Sewanee's  Board  which   look   properly  groomed 

of  Trustees  to  be  used  as  a  park,  without  being  immodestlv  civi- 

This  area  was  left  undeveloped  lized." 

until  Professor  Abbt)tt  Gotten  The  Friends  of  Abbo's  Alley 
Mardn  cultivated  it  moie  than  reorganized  this  sunnner  with 
half  a  century  later.  In  the  1940s,  the  full  suj^port  of  the  University 
the  Sewanee  English  professor  administr.ilion  in  an  effort  to  re- 
adopted  this  land  and  used  his  store  the  gardens.  Professor  Joe 
passion  for  gardening  to  create  Cushman  was  a]3pointed  com- 
what  is  known  today  as  "Abbo's  missioner  of  woi  ks  and  will  be 
Alley."  assisted  by  Professor  Stephen 
A  specialist  in  Victorian  litera-  Piickette  and  Professor  John 
ture,  Professor  Martin  came  to  Willis.  A  reorganized  Bishop's 
Sewanee  in  1928  and  lemained  Crew,  consisting  of  eight  College 
on  the  facult)' as  an  active  teacher  students  and  one  seminary  stu- 
until  1969.  His  41  years  at  the  dent,  is  working  with  Dr. 
University  were  spent  intluenc-  Cushman  in  the  Alley.  Dr.  Rogers 
ing  and  inspiring  students,  win-  Beasley,  C'43,  serves  as  president 
ning  friends,  ". .  .by  insult,  preju-  of  the  Friends  of  Abbo's  Alley, 
dice,  and  derision."  Outside  the  Alumni  and  Iriends  who  want  to 
classroom,  Abbo  dexoted  count-  support  the  efforts  to  sustain 
less  hours  to  the  beautification  of  Abbo's  Alley  can  do  so  byjoining 
the  Sewanee  campus.  Abbo's  Al-  the  organization.  Membership  is 
ley,  officially  known  as  the  Abbott  $5  for  students,  $15  for  individu- 
Cotten  Martin  Ravine  Gardens,  als,  and  $25  for  families.  Checks 
was  dedicated  to  the  professor  in  should  be  made  out  to  Friends  of 
1964  by  Dr.  Edward  McCrady,  Abbo's  Alley  and  sent  to  Stevens 
then  vice-chancellor  of  the  Uni-  Anderson,  Treasiuer,  Friends  of 
versit)'.  Abbo's  appreciation  for  Abbo's  Alley,  Office  of  University' 
the  outdoors  was  reflected  in  his  Relations,  735  University  Av- 
efforts  and  attitude  toward  the  enue,  Sewanee,  Tennessee, 
gardens.  In  his  article  "Recollec-  37375-1000. 
tions  of  Abbo,"  Carl  G.  Gundiff, 


CUDABAC,  INGRAM 
BECOME  FIRST 
UNIVERSITY 
SCHOIARS 

Christopher  George  CAidabac  of 
(Chattanooga  and  Kathryn  Rice 
Ingram  of  Ruston,  La.,  have  been 
named  1992  University  Scholars 
at  Sewanee.  This  is  the  fust  yeai 
for  this  award,  which  is  a  renew- 
able, all-expenses-paid,  merit- 
based  scholarship  for  twi)  to 
three  freshmen  who  have  dem- 
onstrated outstanding  potential 
as  scholars. 

A  1992  giaduate  of  the  Ba\lor 
School.  Cudabac  is  a  charter 
member  of  that  school's  chaptei 
of  die  National  Honor  Society.  At 
Baylor,  he  was  also  active  as  a 
member  of  the  Baylor  Players, 
the  debate  team,  the  Baylor 
Notes,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Literati,  an  honorai  y  Latin  Club. 
He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  M.  Cudabac  of  Chatta- 
nooga. 

A  1992  graduate  of  the  Cedar 
C^reek  School,  Ingram  comes  to 
Sewanee  as  a  National  Merit 
Commended  Student  and  win- 
ner of  the  Louisiana  Academy  of 
Sciences  Award.  Ingram's  otiier 
honors  and  awards  include  the 
Louisiana  Science  and  Humani- 
ties Award  and  first  place  in 
Louisiana's  state  piano  competi- 
tion. She  is  the  daughter  of  Di. 
and  Mrs.  Glynn  Ingram  of 
Ruston. 


A  WALK  ON  THE 
WILD  SIDE 

Aftei  eight  yeais  uf  wui  k,  llii-  Pe- 
limetei  Irail,  a  20-mile  network 
of  trails  that  weaves  thioiigh  the 
Univeisity's  lO.OOO-aiie  (am|)us, 
stands  complete.  In  1984  the 
Uni\ersitv  decided  U>  connect 
nian\  ol  llu  aiit  acU  e.visting  tiails 
aiound  the  bluff  into  a  foiiiial 
system  which  would  offei  oppor- 
tunities for  mountain  biking, 
horsebatk  riding,  hiking,  and 
running. 

There  was  little  funding  set 
aside  for  the  piojett,  however, 
and  woik  completing  the  trail 
v\as  It  ft  to  ouK  one  oi  two  vvijrk- 
study  students  each  semester.  In 
August  1990,  though.  Mi.  and 
Mis.  Al  Roberts.  t;',50,  of  St.  Pe- 
teisbuig,  Fla.,  donated  the  funds 
to  complete  the  pioject.  I  he  en- 
dowment, established  in  mem- 
ory of  the  Roberts'  son,  late,  also 
provides  funds  to  maintain  the 
ti<iil.  f)uiiiig  the  past  two  sum- 
mers with  funding  from  this  en- 
dowment, Clews  of  workers  led 
by  Michael  Audieu,  C'92,  Carrie 
Ashton,  former  director  of  the 
Sewanee  Outing  Program,  and 
Freddie  Devall,  C'91,  current 
t)uting  program  director,  closed 
the  Perimeter  Irail  loop,  putting 
in  signs,  clearing  new  tiails,  and 
iewt>rking  many  ovei grown  sec- 
tions. 


The  noted  novelist  and  Civil  War  histurian  Sluiby  Footc  came  to  the  Moun- 
tain in  November  to  celebrate  the  Sewanee  Review's  centennial. 


ALUMNI  AFFAIRS 


1,200  RETURN 

TO  THE  MOUNTAIN 

FOR  HOMECOMING 

The  weather  cooperated  beauti- 
fully with  the  Sewanee  Home- 
coming celebration  on  October 
16,  17,  and  18.  Though  a  thick 
fog  settled  onto  the  Mountain  to 
welcome  back  more  than  a  thou- 
sand alumni  on  Friday,  a  beauti- 
ful cloudless  day  appeared  on 
Saturday  Un  the  annual  Home- 
coming parade,  football  game, 
and  related  festivities. 

Alumni  registered  through- 
out the  day  on  Friday,  October 
16,  inside  the  EQB  house.  That 
afternoon  many  alumni  re- 
turned to  the  classroom  for  one 
of  four  seminars  conducted  by 
Sewanee  professors  Charles 
Brockett,  Frank  Hart,  and  Jim 
Davidheiser,  and  University  Le- 
gal (j(nnisel  Marguerite  Lloyd. 
These  seminars  gave  alumni  a 


chance  to  explore  subjects  as  var- 
ied as  the  1992  presidential  elec- 
tion, 111  si  amendment  rights  on 
college  campuses,  electromagne- 
tism,  and  the  relationship  ot  Ger- 
many to  the  Euiopean  Community. 

An  informal  "rim  for  fun" 
around  the  central  campus  be- 
gan Saturday's  activities.  In  the 
morning,  alumni  met  with  Uni- 
versity officials  in  Convocation 
Hall  for  a  ioui=Kltable  discussion 
about  the  future  goals  and  plans 
of  the  University. 

Following  the  meeting,  the 
Associated  Alumni  held  their  an- 
nual meeting.  Andrew  Duncan, 
C'52,  received  the  ainiual  Hall 
Trophy  while  Debby  Knierim, 
C'82,  who  tiaveled  all  the  way 
from  Beaverton,  Ore.,  was 
awarded  the  Golden  Rim  Award. 
The  Dobbins  Trophy,  an  award 
for  the  most  successful  Sewanee 
club  of  the  year,  went  to  the 


Sewanee  Club  of  Montgomery 
led  by  club  piesident  Bill  Huey, 
C"53.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
meeting  the  akunni  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolution  Iron- 
oiing  Boyd  Spencer,  C"70, 
former  assistant  vice  president 
lor  special  gifts  and  director  of 
development,  for  his  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  University. 

On  Satuiday  afternoon,  the 
Tiger  football  team  tocjk  the  field 
against  perennial  rival  Rhodes, 
beating  them  27  -  17  to  continue 
their  unbeaten  streak  during  the 
1992  season.  Throughout  the  af- 
ternoon, Wendell  Givens  was  on 
hand  al  the  University  Book  & 
Supply  Store  to  sign  copies  of  his 
new  book  Nhiety-Niiif  Iron:  The 
Season  Seuuniee  Wo)i  5  (Uunes  in  6 
Days. 

Following  the  game,  leturn- 
ing  classes  held  reunion  parties 
with  the  classes  of  1982,  1977, 


1972,  1962,  and  1942  having  the 
largest  alumni  turnouts  and  with 
Fxomati,  a  gathering  of  the 
members  of  the  classes  before 
WV.Vl.  having  a  record  attendance 
of  50  percent. 

In  fact,  nearly  1,200  alumni 
returrred  to  the  Mountain  dirr  iirg 
Horrrecoming,  piomptiirg  Ex- 
ecirtive  Director  of  tiie  Associ- 
ated Alumrri  Yogi  Anderson  to 
comment  that  it  was  "one  of  the 
largest  Homecoming  crowds  in 
the  last  seven  years." 


ALUMNI  AFFAIRS 


ASSOCIATED  ALUMNI 
PRESENTS 
DISTINGUISHED 
ALUMNI  AWARDS 

Thomas  Darnall  Jr.,  C'57,  ot  St. 
Louis,  has  been  named  the  1992 
winner  of  the  Distinouished 
Ahmmi  Award;  Margaret  Bar- 
ton. C'78,  of  ArHngton,  Va.,  has 
been  named  the  fust  recipient  of 
the  Distinguished  Young  Ahimni 
Award;     and     John  Webb, 

Sewanee  professor  of  history 
emeritus,  has  been  named  the 
1992  winner  of  the  Distinguished 
Faculry  Award  by  the  Associated 
yVlumni. 

Thomas  Darnall  Jr.  is  senior 
vice  president  at  Boatmen's  Trust 
Co.  of  St.  Louis  and  previously 
served  in  a  similar  capacity  at  the 
Centerre  Trust  Co.,  also  in  St. 
Louis.  Born  in  Birmingham,  Ala., 
Darnall  attended  the  New  York 
University  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration.  He 
spent  the  early  part  of  his  career 
in  New  York  City  where  he 
worked  for  varioirs  investment 
firms  including  Maxwell, 
Franklin  8c  Company  and  W.E. 
Hutton  &;  Co.  At  Standard  & 
Poor's  Counseling  Corporation, 
Darnall  was  named  president. 
He  has  also  served  as  senior  vice 
president  at  the  St.  Louis  Union 
Trust  Co.  He  is  a  past  president 
of  the  Sewanee  C^lub  of  New  York 
and  has  served  as  both  class 
chairman  and  agent. 

Darnall  is  also  a  former  chair- 
man and  member  of  Sewanee's 
Board  of  Regents  and  a  former 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees. As  a  regent,  he  served  on  the 
seminary.  College  and  trustee 
committees  and  was  chairman  of 
the  investment  management 
committee.  He  also  served  as  a 
regents'  representative  on  the 
strategic  planning  committee. 

Margaret  Barton  is  director  of 
interagency  operations  at  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education. 


Before  that,  she  served  as  senior 
deputy  assistant  administrator 
for  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  and  as  the  assistant 
director  of  marketing  for  the 
American  Bicentennial  Presiden- 
tial Inaugural  Committee.  Her 
extensive  experience  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  also  includes  positions 
with  the  National  Republican 
Senatorial  Committee,  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee, 
the  National  Archives  and 
Records  Administration,  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
and  the  Fund  for  Americas  Fu- 
ture. Two  years  after  her  gradua- 
tion. Barton  was  a  staff  assistant 
in  the  Office  of  the  "Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Barton  has  attended  Univer- 
sity College  at  Oxford,  the 
Instituto  de  Estudios  Ibero- 
americanos  in  Mexico,  the 
Yoimg  Leaders  Seminar  of  the 
Atlantic  Council  of  the  United 
States  held  in  the  Philippines 
and  Taiwan,  and  the  Federal  Ex- 
ecutive Institute. 

A  member  of  Christ 
Church  in  Old  Town,  Al- 
exandria, Barton  is  a 
former  president  of  the 
Sewanee  Club  of  Wash- 
ington. 

A    Nashville    native, 
John  Webb  was  educated 
at  Duke  and  Yale  Univer- 
sities before  embarking 
on   a  40-year  career  in 
education  that  began  at 
Hampden-Sydney      Col- 
lege where  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  history  and  po- 
litical  science  faculty.  In 
1946,  he  joined  the  faculty 
of  the  Ehiiversity  as  an  as- 
sistant professor  of  history, 
and  ultimately  rose  to  the 
rank     of    full     professor. 
Along  the  way,  he  served 
first  as  acting,  then  as  permanent 
dean  of  men  for  nearly  19  years. 
He  has  also  served  Sewanee  as 


ac  ting  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  associate  dean 
of  the  College. 

A  member  of  both  the  South- 
ern and  American  Historical  As- 
sociations, Webb  has  also  been 
active  in  numerous  commimity 
activities  at  Sewanee.  He  is  a  past 
president  of  the  EQB  Club  and 
has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Sewanee  Civic  Association,  the 
Franklin  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  on  the  boards  of 
directors  at  the  Emerald- 
Hodgson  Hospital  and  the  Webb 
School  m  Bell  Buckle,  Tenn. 


Distinguished  Alumni  award  win- 
ners Thomas  Darnall Ji,  C'57,  left, 
Sewanee  history  professor  emeritus 
John  Webb,  center,  and  Margaret 
Barton,  C'78,  right. 


^ 


UNI\TERSITYAWARD5 
FOUR  HONORARY 
DEGREES  AT 
FOUNDERS'  DAY 

John  Hope  Franklin,  professor  ol 
legal  histoiy  at  Duke  I'niversity 
Law  School,  the  noxelist  Fli/a- 
heth  Spencer,  Admiral  William 
Studeman.  C'62,  deputy  director 
of  Central  Intelligence,  and 
Edwin  Williamson,  C'61,  legal 
adviser  to  the  U.S.  Department 
of  State,  received  honorary  de- 
grees during  Founders'  Day  cer- 
emonies in  October. 

John  Hope  Franklin's  career 
in  education  has  taken  him  to 
the  faculties  of  several  colleges 
and  universities  across  the  coun- 
try. Among  them  are  Fisk  Univer- 
sity, St.  Augustine's  College, 
North  Carolina  College,  Howard 
Universitv,  and  Brooklyn  Col- 
lege, hi  1982,  he  joined  the  fac- 
idty  of  Duke  University  as  the 
James  R.  Duke  Professor  of  His- 
tory. Three  years  later,  he  joined 
the  facultv  of  the  university  law 
schf)ol.  Throughout  his  career, 
Franklin  has  received  do/ens  of 
honors  and  awairls.  During  iIk- 
past  few  years  he  has  received  the 
Cleanth  Brooks  Medal  foi  Distin- 
guished Achievement  in  South- 
ern Letters  from  the  Fellowship 
of  Southern  Writers,  the  Fncv- 
clopaedia  Rritannica  Award, 
Rlackhof)ks  Humanitarian  Award, 
and  the  Black  History  Makers 
Award.  The  American  .Studies 
Association  named  an  annual 
prize  after  him,  the  [ohn  Hope 
Franklin  I'uhlitalion  Pii/e,  of 
which  he  was  the  first  recipient. 
Franklin  also  has  published  nu- 
merous books  aufl  arlides  in- 
cluding: ///wilralf'fl  Hislary  of  Hlfick 
Americans,  Cicorge  Washinsrlnn  Will- 
inms:  A  Biography,  arid  A  Soiilluru 
Odyssey:  Traiielns  in  llw Anieliellnni 
North.  A  native  of  Renticsville, 
f)kla.,  he  earned  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree at  Fisk  University  before  re- 
ceiving a  master's  and  a  doctor- 


fro///  lejt,  Admiral  William  Studeman,  John  Hope  Franklin,  Vice-Chancellor  Samuel  Williamson.  Chancellor 
Duncan  Gray  Jr.,  Edwin  Williamson,  and  Elizabeth  Spencer  at  Fomiders'  Day. 


ate  from  Harvard  Universit)'. 

Elizabeth  Spencer  first  gained 
notoriety  in  1948  with  the  publi- 
cation of  Fire  in  the  Morning  and 
has  continued  that  work  into  this 
decade  with  last  year's  publica- 
tion of  The  Night  Travellers.  After 
receiving  a  bachelor's  degree, 
cum  laude,  from  Bellhaven  Col- 
lege in  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  a 
inaster's  degree  from  Vanderbilt 
University,  Spencer  began  a 
teaching  and  writing  career  that 
took  her  from  Northwest  Jimioi 
College  in  Senatobia,  Miss.,  to 
the  Nashi'ille  Tennessean,  the  L'ni- 
versity  of  Mississippi,  and  to 
Concordia  University  in  Mon- 
treal. She  has  also  served  as  visit- 
ing professor  of  creative  writing 
at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Chapel  Hill.  Along  the 
way,  she  has  written  nine  novels 
and  three  collections  of  short  sto- 
ries. Two  of  her  works  have  been 
made  into  feature  films:  Light  in 
the  Piazza  was  produced  by 
Meti()-Goldw)ii-Mayer  in  1962, 
while  /,  Maureen  was  released  by 
Jandu  Productions  in  198.S.  A 
charier  member  of  the  Fellow- 
ship of  Southern  Writers,  Spen- 
cer has  received  the  Recognition 
Award  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters,  a  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  Fellow- 
shi|),  an  Award  of  Merit  medal 
for  the  short  story  from  the 
American  Academy,  and  a  senior 


Fellowship  in  Liteiature  Crant 
from  the  National  Endowment, 
among  other  awards. 

Admiral  William  Oliver 
Studeman  was  sworn  in  as  deputy 
directt)r  of  C^entral  Intelligence 
on  April  9,  1992,  and  is  the  prin- 
cipal deput)'  to  the  agency's  di- 
rector. Born  in  Brownsville, 
Texas,  Studeman  grew  up  in 
Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  before  receiv- 
ing a  bachelor's  degree  in  history 
from  the  University  of  the  South. 
He  then  entered  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  attended  Officer  Candidate 
School  as  well  as  Naval  Flight  Of- 
ficer School  at  Pensacola,  Fla.  Af- 
ter graduating  from  the  Fleet 
Operational  Intelligence  Train- 
ing Center,  Studeman  served  as 
air  intelligence  officer  with  the 
Air  Anti-Submarine  Warfare 
Squadron  2.S.  During  the  course 
of  his  career,  Studeman  has  also 
seen  service  with  Amphibious 
Group  One,  the  Pacific  Fleet  Am- 
phibious Group,  and  the  U.S. 
Sixth  Fleet's  Anti-Submarine 
Warfare  Force.  Since  retiuning 
to  Washington  in  1980, 
Studeman  has  served  as  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Naval 
Operational  Intelligence  Center, 
director  of  Naval  Intelligence, 
and  director  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Defense  Intelligence  School 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  earned 
a  master's  degree  in  public  and 


international  affairs  from 
George  Washington  LTniversity. 
Studeman  is  also  a  graduate  of 
both  the  National  and  Naval  War 
Colleges. 

Edwin  Dargan  Williamson  has 
been  legal  adviser  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  since  September 
1990.  In  this  position,  he  serves 
the  secretary  of  state  and, 
through  him,  the  president  on  a 
variety  of  international  legal  is- 
sues. Before  joining  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Williamson  spent 
his  entire  professional  career 
with  the  New  York  law  firm  of 
Sullivan  &:  Cromwell,  becoming 
a  partner  in  1971.  He  has  worked 
in  both  the  London  and  Wash- 
ington offices  of  the  law  firm,  fo- 
cusing primarily  on  domestic 
and  international  financing.  A 
native  of  Darlington,  S.C., 
Williain.son  is  a  graduate  of  the 
LIniversity  of  the  South  and  New 
York  University  School  of  Law.  At 
NYU,  he  was  a  Root-Tilden 
scholar  and  editor  of  its  Law  Re- 
view. A  past  member  and  chair- 
man of  Sewanee's  Board  of  Re- 
gents, Williamson  has  also  served 
as  a  director  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  Foundation,  the  Lower 
Manhattan  Cultural  Couircil,  the 
National  Dance  Institute,  and  as 
a  vestryman  at  St.  James'  Church 
in  New  York  City. 
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DEVELOPMENTS 


The  Kresge Foil ml/ilKin  ij^-idiil  -will  holstn  Snoaiuv's  snt'na'  /jmopaiiiy 


UNIVERSITY  EARNS 
KRESGE  CHALLENGE 
GRANT 

The  University  of  the  South  has 
been  awarded  a  $300,000  science 
initiative  challenge  grant  from 
the  Kresge  Foundation  toward 
the  purchase  of  $600,000  of 
equipment  to  be  used  in  a  mate- 
rials analysis  laboratory.  Receipt 
of  the  grant  is  contingent  on  the 
University  raising  $1.2  million  by 
April  1,  1994,  to  establish  a  per- 
manent endowment  for  the  fu- 
ture maintenance  and  updating 
of  this  equipment. 

When  completed,  Sewanee's 
materials  analysis  laboratory  will 
be  equipped  with  a  scanning 
electron  microscope,  a  magnetic 
resonance  spectrometer,  an  in- 
frared spectrometer  and  micro- 
scope, a  gas  chromatograph  mass 
spectrograph,  and  an  x-ray  dif- 
fractometer.  The  instruments 
will  be  used  to  provide  special- 
ized information  about  samples 
collected  for  research.  This 
equipment  will  be  shared  among 
the  biology,  chemistry,  geology, 
and  physics  departments. 

'This  grant  gives  us  the  won- 
derful opportimity  to  maintain 
Sewanee's  teaching  excellence 
by  giving  students  hands-on  ex- 
perience with  high-tech  research 
equipment,"  says  Associate  Pro- 


fessor of  Biology  Ron  Toll. 

"The  equipment,  which  will 
be  comparable  to  instruments 
found  in  major  research  institu- 
tions, will  provide  increased  op- 
portunities for  student-faculty  re- 
search projects.  It  will  also  bolster 
opportimities  for  individual  fac- 
ulty research  projects." 

The  Kiesge  Foundation,  lo- 
cated in  Troy,  Mich.,  is  an  inde- 
pendent, private  foundation  cre- 
ated by  the  personal  gifts  of 
Sebasdan  S.  Kiesge.  As  of  Sep- 
tember 1992,  the  foundation  has 
awarded  104  grants  during  this 
calendar  year  totaling  $41.1  mil- 
lion. Grants  are  made  to  insdtu- 
tions  operating  in  the  areas  of 
higher  education,  health-  and 
long-term  care,  arts  and  humani- 
ties, social  service,  science  and 
the  environment,  and  public  af- 
fairs. 

OLIN  FOUNDATION 
GRANT  CREATES 
LECTURE  SERIES 

The  University  of  the  South  has 
been  awarded  a  $25,000  grant 
from  the  John  M.  Olin  Founda- 
tion to  fund  a  lecture  series.  The 
series  will  be  titled  the  John  M. 
Olin  Lecture  Series  in  Business 
and  Political  Economy  and  will 
bring  several  distinguished  speak- 
ers to  the  Llniversity  during  the 


next  two  yeais. 

"We  aie  very  favorably  im- 
pressed by  all  we  have  learned 
about  Sewanee,"  said  James 
Piereson,  executive  director  of  the 
John  M.  Olin  Foundation. 

The  John  M.  Olin  Foundation 
was  estiiblished  in  1953  by  John 
Men-ill  Olin.  The  purpose  of  the 
foundation  is  to  provide  support 
for  projects  that  reflect  or  are  in- 
tended to  strengthen  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  cultural  insti- 
tutions upon  which  die  American 
system  of  democratic  capitalism  is 
based.  The  foundation  is  based  in 
New  York  City. 

SEWANEE  RECEIVES 
$1  MILUON  BEQUEST 
FROM  THE  ESTATE  OF 
FOSTER  HUME  m 

The  University  has  received  a  $1 
million  bequest  from  the  estate  of 
Foster  Hume  III,  C'51,  that  will  be 
used  towaid  die  consdtiction  of 


Sewanee's  Sport  and  Fitness  Cen- 
ter. The  University  will  name  a 
major  component  of  the  new 
center  in  Hume's  memory. 
Hume's  sister,  Mrs.  Loiette 
Hume  Henry,  served  as  executrix 
of  his  estate. 

Himie,  who  died  in  Novem- 
ber 1991,  graduated  from  the 
Sewanee  Military  Academy  in 
1947.  An  economics  major,  he 
was  a  member  of  Phi  Delta  Theta 
fraternity  at  the  University.  After 
leaving  Sewanee,  he  enlisted  in 
the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  before  at- 
tending Vanderbilt  University 
where  he  earned  a  law  degree. 
He  went  on  to  establish  a  success- 
ful private  law  practice  in 
Nashville. 


The  $1  million  bequest  from  Foster 
Hume  III,  pictured  below  while  he 
IMS  a  studejit  at  Sewanee,  will  be 
used  for  a  major  component  in  the 
University's  new  Sport  and  Fitness 
Center 


SEWANEE  REVIEW 

CELEBR.\TES 

CENTENNIAL 

Some  of  this  country's  most  dis- 
tinguished writers  came  to  the 
Universit)'  on  November  6-8  to 
celebrate  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  Sewaiiee  Rm/eui,  the 
nation's  oldest  continuously  pul> 
lished  literary  quarterly. 

The  novelist  Helen  Norris 
Bell  began  the  festivities,  reading 
from  her  works  on  Friday  after- 
noon. Later  that  evening,  Shelby 
Foote,  the  novelist  and  historian 
who  authored  The  Civil  War:  A 
Narrative diWd  was  featured  on  the 
PBS  documentary  The  Civil  War, 
read  from  his  three-volume  work 
on  the  war.  Afterwards,  Foote, 
who  has  been  a  contributor  to 
the  Rtvieiv,  engaged  in  a  lively 
discussion  about  the  war  and  the 
nature  of  writing  history. 

'There  are  an  awful  lot  of  hi.s- 
torians  who  are  highly  suspicious 
of  good  writing  in  any  sense," 
Foote  said.  'They  think  that  it  in- 
terferes with  yoiu"  grasping  the 
facts.  John  Keats  said  it  more 
plainly  in  ten  words,  as  if  he  were 
sending  us  a  telegram  from  1818 
to  the  present:  'A  fact  is  not  a 
truth  until  you  love  it.'  And  when 
you  love  facts,  that  means  you  put 
them  in  a  language  that  will 
make  them  come  alive  and  be 
real  to  people." 

On  Saturday,  a  panel  that  in- 
cluded Clean  th  Brooks,  author 
and  former  managing  editor  of 
the  Southern  Rexiieiir.  Beverly 
Jarrett,  director  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  Press;  Louis  D.  Rubin 
Jr.,  critic,  poet  and  professor  of 
English  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill; 
Lewis  Simpson,  co-editor  of  the 
.Southern  lievieiu  and  professor  of 
English  at  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity; and  Walter  Sullivan,  nov- 
elist and  professor  of  English  at 
Vanderbilt  University,  talked 
about  the  Seunnee  Review  and  its 
place  in  American  letters. 


the  1940s. 


The  celebration  culminated     ties-oriented   students,    particu-  doctorate  from  Stanford  Univer- 

on  Sunday  with  a  celebration  of    larly  those  with  a  special  interest  sity,  was  appointed  to  a  tenure- 

the  noted  Sewanee  writer  An-     in  the  Third  World.  "If  you  want  track  position  as  assistant  profes- 

drew  Lyde's  90th  birthday  Lyde     t"  understand  Third-World  eco-  sor  of  biology.  Berner  earned 

helped  to  transform  the  Rnueia     nomics,  history,  or  political  sci-  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees 

into  a  major  literary  quarterly  in     ence,  you  had  best  understand  fromthe  LTniversity  of  Idaho.  She 

the  third-world  ecosystems,  has  a  j^rincipal  interest  in  reptile 
which  often  drive  die  economies,  and  amphibian  biology  and  has 
history,  and  politics  of  those  published  several  research  pa- 
countries,"  Keith-Lucas  explains,  pers  in  academic  journals. 

Keith-Lucas  says  that  the  de-  William  Wood  Register,  C'80, 

votion  of  the  students  to  the  pro-  vvas  named  John  D.  Mac.\]tluu- 
gram   was   remaikable.   Within 
days  of  their  arrival  for  the  five- 
week  program,  they  were  a  work- 
ing team.  "They  had  a  high  level 


Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
He  received  his  B.A.  from 
Sewanee  in  1980  and  his  M.A. 
and  Ph.D.  from  Brown  Univer- 


oi  enthusiasm  and  energy.  They     sity.  Register's  principal  field  of 


were  excited  about  what  they 
weie  discovering  and  a  joy  for 
each  of  us  to  teach,"  he  says. 


SPIDERS  AND  SNAKES     NEW  FACULTYJOIN 


COLLEGE  OF  ARTS 
AND  SCIENCES 

Several  new  members  have 
joined  the  faculty  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  Ad- 
vannah,Ga.,  hosted  ten  Sewanee  vent  semester  Following  are 
students  and  their  teachers  this     brief  biogiaphies  of  each: 


AND  ALLIGATOR 
TAILS 

St.  Catherine's  Lsland,  a  small, 
undeveloped  barrier  island 
about  35  miles  southeast  of  Sa- 


summer  for  the  sixth  annual  Is- 
land Ecology  Program. 

For  five  weeks  during  June 
and  July,  the  students  and  profes- 
sois  Tim  Keith-Lucas,  Bran  Pot- 
ter, George  Ramseur,  and  Ron 


Monday    Abasaittai, 


interest  is  American  intellectual 
and  ctiltural  history  from  1877  to 
1945. 

Major  Charles  McCoUough 
has  been  appointed  to  a  two-year 
position  as  adjunct  professor  of 
anthropology.  He  has  both  a 
master's  and  a  doctorate  from 
the  Universit)'  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  currently  serves  as  president 
and  chief  archaeologist  for  the 
Chattanooga  Regional  Anthro- 
Brown     pological    Association    and    as 


chief  cartographer  for  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority. 

Phoebe  Stone  Pearigen  has 

been  named  a  lecturer  of  theatre 
for  one  year.  Pearigen  holds  a 


Foundatit)!!  Fellow  and  visiting 
professoi  of  Thiicl  World  Stud- 
ies, will  teach  during  the  Advent 
semester.  He  earned  a  bachelor's 
and  doctorate  from  Ibadan  Llni- 
Toll  studred  various  aspects  of  versity  in  Nigeria.  He  has  served  bachelor's  degree  from  Birming- 
the  island's  ecosystem.  Their  ex-     -«  a  lecturer  at  several  Nigerian     ham-Southern    College    and    a 

universities  and  was  formerly  Ni- 
gerian assistant  secretary  for  ex- 
ternal affairs. 

Nancy  Berner,  who  received  a 


perience  was  strictly  "hands-on." 
They  drilled  geological  cores, 
measured  changes  in  plants, 
studied  ocean  currents,  observed 
the  island's  deer,  shot  e  birds  and 
turtles,  and  tagged  alligatois. 
The  broad  areas  covered  by  the 
four  professors  included  marine 
ecolog)',  geological  history,  bo- 
tanical communities,  and  wildlife 
utili/ation  of  the  undeveloped, 
semi-tropical  island. 

This  year's  students,  explains 
Keith-Lucas,  the  program  direc- 
tor, were  different  from  past 
groups  who  visited  the  private  is- 
land. He  says  the  piogiam  made 


master's  from  Southern  Method- 
ist LIniversit)'.  She  is  director  of 
the  Sewanee  Dance  Conserva- 
tory, which  she  founded  in  1987. 


Frequent  Sewanee  Review  contributors,  from  left,  Lewis  Simpson,  Louis  D. 


a  strong  effort  to  recruit  humani-     Jiubinjr.,  a7id  Walter  Sullivan  discuss  the  SR  '5  place  in  American  letters. 
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From  the  Mountain 

to  the  Hill 


Wlietlier  tliey  re  overseeing  the  CIA  or  working  for  Greenpeace,  Seivanee  aluynni  have  made 
their  rnarks  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

by  Robert  Bradford  K  Photographs  by  Peter  Howard 

They  came  to  Washington  for  many  reasons.  After  a  distinguished  career  in  private  law,  Edwin 
Williamson,  C'61,  legal  adviser  to  the  Department  of  State,  wanted  to  fulfill  a  lifelong  goal  of 
public  service.  For  Coletta  Youngers,  C'82,  the  trip  to  Washington  came  after  several  visits  to 
South  America,  where  she  saw  gross  human  rights  violations.  She  believes  that  the  U.S. 
government  has  a  moral  obligation  to  improve  the  living  conditions  of  its  neighbors.  Julie  Rice, 
C'90,  and  Mary  Claire  Shipp,  C'82,  caught  Potomac  fever  after  graduating,  and  while  they  work 
for  different  political  parties,  their  commitment  to  the  American  political  system  binds  them 
together.  Admiral  William  Studeman,  C'62,  deputy  director  of  Central  Intelligence,  which 
comprises  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  other  national  intelligence  organizations,  has 
spent  a  lifetime  abroad  and  at  home  protecting  U.S.  interests.  James  Moffett,  C'83,  was  drawn 
to  Greenpeace's  national  headquarters  in  Washington  because  he  was  concerned  that  U.S. 
interests  were  not  in  touch  with  the  interests  of  the  environment.  The  six  people  profiled  in 
the  following  pages  are  part  of  a  large  contingent  of  Sewanee  alumni  in  Washington.  They  are 
lawyers  and  educators,  legislative  aides  and  military  leaders,  accountants  and  activists.  As  one 
looks  at  the  sphere  of  influence  that  the  Mountain  has  had  on  the  Hill,  one  is  reminded  of  a 
statement  that  Thomas  Jefferson  made  almost  two  centuries  ago:  'That  government  is  tlie 
strongest  of  which  every  man  feels  himself  a  part." 


It  was  August  1,  1990,  and  Edwin 
Williamson,  C'61,  was  testifying  be- 
fore a  Senate  committee  on  his 
confirmation  as  legal  adviser  to  the 
Department  of  State.  In  his  introductory 
statement,  he  commented  about  how 
the  United  States  was  in  a  period  of  re- 
laxed international  tensions.  The  Cold 
War  was  over.  The  world  seemed  to  be  a 
safer  place. 

Before  Williamson  went  to  bed  that 
night,  Saddam  Hussein's  army  was  in 
Kuwait  City. 

For  the  next  two  years,  Williamson 
and  his  office  of  100  lawyers  were  em- 
broiled in  a  series  of  complex  legal  issues 
concerning  what  came  to  be  known  as 
Operation  Desert  Storm. 

"My  office  pardcipated  in  the  drafting 
of  the  resolutions  that  authorized  the  use 
of  force  in  the  Persian  Gulf,"  Williamson 
explains.  "We  were  even  more  involved 


in  the  wind  down  of  the  war  in  the  draft- 
ing of  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution 
687,  which  I  refer  to  as  the  armistice  reso- 
lution. Since  then  we've  continued  to  do 
a  number  of  things  that  have  to  do  with 
the  crisis." 

While  Williamson  was  addressing  the 
legal  questions  pertaining  to  the  war,  he 
was  also  handling  a  myriad  of  other  inter- 
national legal  matters:  How  should  the 
United  States  recognize  the  new  coun- 
tries formed  from  the  dissolution  of  the 
Soviet  Union?  Should  China  be  granted 
most-favored  nation  status  in  trade  rela- 
tionships with  the  United  States?  What 
liability  does  Chile  have  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  an  American  ambassador?  Has 
South  Africa  made  significant  enough 
changes  in  its  apartheid  government  to 
warrant  a  lifting  of  U.S.  trade  sanctions? 

For  Williamson  the  challenges  of 
these  questions  make  the  position  of  le- 


gal adviser  "the  best  job  in  the  govern- 
ment for  a  lawyer  who  wants  to  continue 
to  practice  law.  It's  a  natural  position  for 
someone  who  has  an  international  inter- 
est in  issues." 

He  had  extensive  experience  in  inter- 
national law  as  an  attorney  with  the  law 
firm  of  Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  which  he 
joined  in  1964  after  graduating  from 
New  York  University's  School  of  Law.  Fo- 
cusing on  international  law,  he  headed 
the  firm's  London  office  from  1976-79; 
he  moved  to  its  Washington  office  in 
1988.  Of  the  last  eight  legal  advisers  to 
the  state  department,  Williamson  is  the 
third  with  some  connection  to  Sullivan 
and  Cromwell. 

His  experience  in  private  interna- 
tional law  helped  him  to  develop  a  guid- 
ing group  of  principles  which  he  brings 
to  public  international  law. 

"In  the  international  legal  area,  we're 
not  dealing  very  often  with  well-drafted 
laws.  Where  our  treaties  are  vague,  where 
customary  international  law  is  vague,  the 
line  between  policy  and  law  is  not  a 
bright  line,"  he  says.  "But  my  rule  is  that 
the  law  sets  the  outer  limits  of  acceptable 
behavior.  The  test  the  lawyer  passes  is 
whether  the  client's  policy  comes  within 
the  law.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  lawyer  to  find  a  way  to 
do  the  transaction. 

"I  follow  two  rules.  I  never  like  to  say 
no  to  a  client  when  I  could  say  yes.  But 
the  more  important  rule  is  that  I  never 
say  yes  to  a  client  when  I  should  say  no." 

Williamson  says  his  willingness  to  ad- 
dress tough  issues  candidly  comes  in 
large  part  from  his  Sewanee  education. 
"The  whole  question  of  truthfulness, 
honesty,  candor — ^whatever  word  you 
want  to  use — is  so  important.  As  I  look 
back  I  think  the  Sewanee  experience 
confirmed  what  I  was  brought  up  to  be- 
lieve— Sewanee  encourages  a  higher 
standard  in  that  area." 
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Coletta  Yoiingers,  C'82,  sits  in  a 
modest  home  in  Lima  and  lis- 
tens to  the  people  of  Peni  tell 
their  stories. 
A  grieving  mother  speaks.  "I  watched 
El  Sendero  Lwminoso  [a  Maoist  guerilla 
grotip]  take  my  son  away.  I  could  do 
nothing.  They  blew  him  up  with  dyna- 
mite." 

An  angry  father  is  next.  "The  army 
came  into  my  village.  They  said  we  were 
guerilla  sympathizers.  We  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  guerillas.  They  would  not 
listen — they  tortured  me  and  my  family." 
As  a  senior  associate  with  the  Washing- 
ton Organization  on  Latin  America,  a 
non-profit  human  rights  organization, 
Youngers  hears  these  stories  all  too  often. 
"It's  incredibly  heart-wrenching.  You 
really  feel  the  pain  of  these  people  when 
you  listen  to  them,"  she  says.  "People  are 
caught  between  many  different  players 
in  Peru  right  now.  Senderos  call  people  to 


come  to  the  town  square  to  listen  to  what 
they  have  to  say,  and  if  you  don't  go  you 
are  killed,  so  yoti  do  what  you  have  to  do 
to  survive. 

"And  then  the  army  accuses  all  who 
participate  of  being  guerrillas,  even 
though  they  have  no  sympathy  whatso- 
ever for  them. 

"The  army  comes  in  and  doesn't  just 
kill  one  or  two  people.  They'll  massacre 
everyone  in  the  village  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  50." 

Youngers  has  been  a  human-rights  ac- 
tivist since  she  graduated  from  Sewanee. 
She  worked  with  a  religious-based  hu- 
man rights  bulletin  based  in  Lima  called 
the  Latiyi  Amencan  Press.  She  then  served 
as  a  field  worker  in  Peru  for  Catholic  Re- 
lief Service  before  she  came  to  the  Wash- 
ington Organization  on  Latin  America 
five  years  ago.  To  learn  about  the  people 
in  lairal  Peru,  she  has  lived  with  nuns  in  a 
village  in  the  Andean  Mountains,  work- 


ing in  their  fields  in  exchange  for  room 
and  board.  To  learn  about  the  problems 
of  the  urban  poor,  she  has  lived  in  a 
squatter's  village  in  Lima. 

In  Washington,  Youngers  faces  an  up- 
hill battle  as  she  works  to  improve  hu- 
man rights  conditions  in  Latin  America. 
Human  rights  are  rarely  at  the  top  of  a 
congressman's  agenda;  she  is  often  rel- 
egated to  talking  with  congressional  staff- 
ers about  the  importance  of  human 
rights  in  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

"Most  of  my  time  is  spent  trying  to 
educate  people  in  policy-making  posi- 
tions so  they  can  make  decisions  based 
on  more  accurate  sources  of  informa- 
tion," she  says.  "One  of  the  things  that 
you  find  when  you  move  to  Washington 
is  that  you  have  people  walking  the  halls 
of  Congress  who  are  making  decisions 
based  on  very  little  information.  But  we 
emphasize  that  it  is  very  much  in  the  U.S. 
interest,  in  the  long  run,  to  piomote  hu- 
man rights  and  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  stable  democratic  regimes  in 
which  there  is  respect  for  human  rights. 
Our  objective  is  to  encourage  a  U.S. 
policy  that  promotes  respect  for  human 
rights  in  the  region — we're  an  advocacy 
group,  similar  to  Amnesty  International 
in  certain  ways." 

Wlien  she  is  not  talking  with  congres- 
sional aides  or  testifying  on  Capitol  Hill, 
she's  working  with  other  human  rights 
organizations,  including  Amnesty  Inter- 
national, sharing  her  experiences  and 
information  about  the  conditions  of 
people  in  Latin  America.  She  returns  to 
the  Andean  countries — the  region  for 
which  she  is  responsible —  two  to  three 
times  a  year  to  talk  with  local  people 
about  their  problems  and  what  they  see 
as  solutions. 

"What  keeps  me  interested  and  what 
keeps  me  going  is  the  contact  I  have  with 
people  in  the  region,"  she  says.  "I  feel  so 
fortunate  that  I'm  in  a  job  where,  even  if 
I  don't  see  the  direct  impact  of  my  work, 
I  know  that  I'm  doing  the  best  that  I  can 
to  help  people  who  are  in  a  much  more 
difficult  situation  than  I  am." 


our  years  ago.  Julie  Rice,  C'90, 
was  president  of  the  College 
Deniocials  at  Sewanee,  work- 
ing on  what  she  and  most  Dem- 
ocrats in  ilii.  coiiritiy  knew  was  a  losmg 
cause  in  llu   campaign  to  elect  Michael 
Dtikakis  as  president. 

Rice 's  tet  iings  aboul  Bill  Clinton  and 
Al  Gore  were  \  erv  diffe  rent  as  she  waited 
in  Little  Rui  k  Vik.,  on  Novernbei  3. 
1992.  Fur  the  1  A  year,  she  had  been 
working  toi  tlK  Clinton/Gore  cam- 
paign Now  it  was  hrne  to  see  if  all  ot  tlic 
work  that  slic  and  scores  of  other  staff 


good.'  He  just  looked  so  happy.  You 
could  see  that  u  was  something  he  really 
wanted. 

"At  one  point,  we  were  actually  be- 
hrnd  rn  popular  votes.  But  then  we  went 
ahead,  and  it  was  basically  clear  after 
that." 

The  celebration  for  Rice  and  her  crtm 
paign  co-workers  lasted  until  five  the 
next  morning.  After  a  few  hours  of  sleep, 
she  returned  to  her  job  in  the  office 
which  plans  Clinton's  presidential  transi- 
tion strategy — more  work  lay  ahead. 

As  Rice  reflects  on  the  whirlwind  of 


membeis  iiad  done  would  pay  off. 

She  would  periodically  look  at  the 
preliminai  y  polling  information.  As  die 
night  woie  on,  the  momentum  built. 

"You  coiilfl  leally  feel  it  in  the  loom, " 
she  recalls.  "Around  seven.  Senator  Gore 
came  in  and  spoke.  'You  know  I'm  a  sii- 
perstitiotis  peison,  but  it's  looking  pretty 


experiences  that  allowed  her  to  be  an 
active  player  in  the  election  of  a  presi- 
dent at  the  npe  age  of  24,  she  still  has 
trouble  putting  it  ail  m  perspective. 

"I  feel  kind  of  chained,"  she  says  a  few 
days  after  the  electicjii  from  (Clinton  cam- 
paign headquarters  in  Little  Rock.  "I've 
been  involved  in  one  of  the  greatest  ex- 
periences of  my  life." 


The  events  which  led  Rice  to  her 
present  position  working  on  the  presi- 
dential iiansition  team  began  one  year 
after  she  graduated  from  Sewanee.  She 
was  looking  foi  a  position  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  a  friend  had  suggested  that  there 
might  be  an  opening  in  Tennessee  Sena- 
tor Jim  Sasser's  office.  As  Rice  re- 
searched the  possibility,  she  was  told  that 
there  was  a  staff  position  open  in  the  of- 
fice of  .Sasser's  colleague.  Senator  Al 
Gore. 

For  a  year  she  worked  in  Gore's  office, 
handling  phone  calls  from  constituents, 
writing  a  weekly  legislative  report,  and 
doing  legislative  coiiespondencc  work. 
I  hen  tht  call  carae  from  Clinton  head- 
c|uarters — the  Ai  kansas  governor  wanted 
Gore  on  the  ticket. 

Rice  was  offered  a  position  with  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  in  the 
campaign  to  elect  Clinton  and  Gore.  She 
ijuickly  accepted. 

"I  didn't  really  hke  the  feeling  in  the 
eountr) — it  was  a  defeatist  feehng.  When 
I  saw  the  youth  and  vigor  of  Clinton  and 
Goi  e,  I  believed  that  they  could  do  pretty 
much  anything  they  wanted  to  do.  I  re- 
ally believe  that  Clinton  and  Gore  are 
going  to  make  a  diffcience." 

Aftei  a  few  months,  she  moved  from 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  to 
C-linton's  operations  base  m  Little  Rock. 
1  here,  she  began  her  wt>i  k  with  the 
piesidential  trairsition  team  and  saw  first- 
hand htiW  the  strategy  to  elect  a  presi- 
dent works. 

"I  really  didn't  have  a  good  feel  for  the 
tremendous  organization  of  the  cam- 
paign until  I  came  to  Little  Rock.  It's  a 
gi  eat  feeling  to  walk  in  the  headquarters. 
I  he  office  where  James  Carville 
[Clinton's  chief  of  suff]  sits  is  called  the 
war  room.'  Lheie  are  war  room  meet- 
ings eveiy  evening,  Carville  conducted 
them,  and  George  Stephanopoulos 
[Clinton's  communication  directoi  J  was 
always  there,"  Rice  says. 
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n  any  given  day,  Admiral 
William  Studeman,  C'62, 
deputy  director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  is  em-broiled 
in  a  set  of  immensely  complex  issues.  He 
spends  one  dav  on  the  ci\il  war  in  Yugo- 
slaxaa,  and  the  next  on  the  unrest  in 
Angola. 

.Amid  the  hectic  pace  of  his  day,  he 
often  returns  to  the  lessons  he  learned 
on  the  Mountain. 

"My  background  at  .Sewanee  allows 
me  to  step  back  from  the  trees  and  looK 
at  the  forest  in  a  more  organized,  philo 
sophical  manner.  The  nice  thing  about  i 
Sewanee  education  is  that  you  are  chal 
lenged  to  think  analytically,  to  boil  his- 
tory down  to  its  essence,  to  look  at  politi 
cal  science  as  much  as  a  science  as  poli- 
tics," says  Studeman. 

"I  still  get  out  Professor  [Gil] 
Gilchrist's  political  theory  notes  some- 
times and  go  back  to  the  basics — Hegel 
or  Locke  or  Marx  or  Adams.  Sometimes 
it's  \'ery  useful  to  step  back  away  from  all 
of  this." 

For  the  past  three  decades,  Studeman 
has  often  called  on  his  liberal  arts  educa- 
tion at  Sewanee  to  address  some  of  the 
world's  most  pressing  problems.  After 
graduating  from  the  Lhiiversity,  he  went 
on  to  attend  the  U.S.  Navy's  Officer  Can- 
didate School  in  Newport,  R.I.  Since 
then  he  has  been  an  integral  member  of 
the  intelligence  community.  He  has  had 
tours  of  duty  in  Vietnam,  Europe,  the 
Atlantic,  the  Middle  East,  and  Washing- 
ton. The  list  of  posts  he  has  held  is  im- 
pressive: director  of  naval  intelligence, 
director  of  the  National  Security  Agency, 
and  now  deputy  director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence, the  world's  largest  intelligence 
organization.  In  his  current  position, 
which  he  has  held  since  April  1992,  he 
helps  to  oversee  the  wide-ranging  activi- 
ties of  both  the  Intelligence  Community 
and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
(CL\) ,  which  have  a  budget  that  ranges 
in  the  billions  of  dollars  and  personnel 
that  numbers  in  the  tens  of  thousands. 
Studeman  holds  this  post  during  a  criti- 
cal time  in  the  history  of  the  Intelligence 
Community. 


"I've  spent  inost  of  my  life  fighting  the 
Cold  War,  and  now  I'm  responsible  for 
trying  to  frame  a  structure  and  a  set  of 
acti\dties  that  make  sense  in  this  chang- 
ing world,"  says  Studem.an  as  he  looks 
out  over  CLA  facilities  at  Langley,  Va. 

"The  new  world  doesn't  have  peaks 
that  are  as  dangerously  high  as  the  old 
ones — the  possibilities  of  intercontinen- 
tal nuclear  war  or  nuclear  and  strategic 
warfare.  In  my  view,  the  peaks  aren't  as 
high,  but  the  base  of  the  mountain  range 
is  broader. 

"We  find  ourselves  having  to  deal  with 
things  that  are  new  to  us,  and  you  can 
look  at  it  geographically  or  you  can  look 
at  it  bv  subject  matter  A  lot  of  the  issues 
in  the  Cold  War  were  either  political  or 
military  by  their  nature.  Now  our  inter- 
ests have  turned  to  a  much  broader  set  of 
topics — economic,  sociological,  en\dron- 
mental,  and  what  we  call  transnational 
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issues  which  deal  with  the  insidious  na- 
ture of  organized  crime,  terrorism,  or 
narcotics.  The  world  has  to  be  framed  in 
a  fundamentally  different  way." 

Wliile  Studeman  agrees  with  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Robert  Gates  that  the 
Intelligence  Community  needs  to  be 
downsized  and  restructured  to  account 
for  the  changes  in  the  world,  he  still  sees 
a  xatal  role  for  intelligence  in  securing 
US  interests. 

"The  bottom  line  in  all  of  this  is  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  need,  in  my  view, 
for  continuing  intelligence  capabilities, 
M'hether  it's  to  support  the  introduction 
of  U.S.  troops  or  whether  it's  to  satisfy  a 
broader  set  of  national  intelligence  re- 
quirements." 
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he  months  of  planning  had 
been  worth  it.  James  Moffett, 
C'83,  and  two  other  climbers 
were  at  the  DuPont  plant  in 
Deep  Water,  N.J.  They  had  made  it 
through  the  two  fences  and  then  across 
the  road  just  like  they  had  expected. 
They  had  wormed  their  way  arotind  the 
transformers  inside  the  plant,  and  no 
one  had  seen  them.  With  their  dark 
clothes  and  60-pound  packs,  it  would 
have  been  clear  that  they  weren't  new 
employees. 

Now  they  were  standing  in  the  plant 
and  in  front  of  them  lay  one-hundred 
yards  of  wide  open  space.  We're  going  to  get 
busted  and  the  action  is  going  to  be  blown, 
Moffett  muttered  under  his  breath.  They 
waited  imtil  the  time  was  right  and  then 
realized  that  there  was  no  right  time  and 
made  a  100-yard  dash  to  the  water 
tower — the  goal  of  the  mission — and  still 
no  one  had  seen  them.  The  gods  are  with 
us,  Moffett  thought  as  he  stood  under 
the  200-foot  tower.  It  was  past  midnight 
when  they  climbed  the  tower,  securing 
the  way  behind  them  with  steering  wheel 
locks  and  bike  chains  so  nobody  could 
follow  them.  This  style  of  climbing  was  a 
far  cry  from  the  bouldering  that  Moffett 
had  learned  at  Morgan's  Steep. 

WTien  they  got  to  the  top  of  the  tower, 
exhausted  but  satisfied,  they  made 
preparations  for  the  day  and  then  slept. 
In  the  morning,  they  were  greeted  by  a 
Greenpeace  press  boat  chugging  up  the 
Delaware  River  with  members  of  the  me- 
dia. They  tossed  their  rope  bags  over  the 
side  of  the  tower  and  went  to  work. 
DuPont  officials  didn't  know  what  to 
think  of  the  climbers  until  they  got  out 
binoculars  and  saw  the  Greenpeace  t- 
shirts.  Yet  they  could  do  nothing  as 
Moffett  and  his  friends  hung  a  35-  by  65- 
foot  banner  from  the  tower  that  pro- 
claimed: #1  IN  OZONE  DESTRUC- 
TION imder  DuPont's  logo. 

For  three  days  the  Greenpeace  climb- 
ers stayed  on  the  tower,  politely  refusing 
requests  from  police  and  DuPont  to  get 
down  and  asking  that  DuPont  cease  all 
production  of  chlorofluorocarbons 
(CFCs),  which  destroy  the  earth's  ozone 
layer.  On  Thursday  they  descended  the 


tower  and  were  promptly  arrested  on 
misdemeanor  trespassing  charges.  They 
each  paid  fines  and  served  48  hours  of 
communit)'  service. 

That's  what  Moffett  does  for  his  com- 
pany after  hours. 

During  the  day,  he's  national  adminis- 
trator for  Greenpeace  U.S.A.  in  its  Wash- 
ington headquarters.  There,  he  oversees 
an  office  that  includes  140  people  and  25 
departments,  handling  issues  ranging 
from  capital  asset  purchases  to  a  smoking 
policy.  With  an  MBA  from  Georgia  State 
Universit)',  Moffett  has  the  background 
and  experience  to  coordinate  the  admin- 
istrative functions  of  his  office  in  Wash- 
ington as  well  as  about  50  other 
Greenpeace  offices  throughout  the 
United  States. 

But  as  he  looks  over  his  desk,  he  ex- 
plains, "All  of  these  stacks  of  paper,  I 
could  be  doing  this  an)where.  It's  safe  to 
say  that  I  as  well  as  everyone  else  here 
work  a  minimum  of  50  or  60  hours  a 
week.  But  we  just  enjoy  the  work.  We  en- 
joy being  part  of  what  we  think  is  really 
important.  We  view  ourselves  as  part  of 
the  people  who  are  making  the  last  stand 
for  the  planet. 

"When  I  came  to  Greenpeace  I  was 
excited  to  be  a  part  of  something  that  I 


thought  was  very  important.  Actually  do- 
ing the  things  we  do  here  is  not  some- 
thing you  learn  an)'where  else.  You  don't 
learn  about  police  confrontations.  You 
don't  learn  about  being  held  at  gun- 
point. You  don't  learn  about  being  ar- 
rested and  doing  jail  time." 

Wliile  climbing  water  towers,  getting 
arrested  or  protesting  are  by  no  means 
required  of  Greenpeace  workers,  Moffett 
says  he  feels  compelled  to  volunteer  for 
what  Greenpeace  calls  direct  actions. 
And  he  is  quick  to  point  out  that  all  di- 
rect actions  are  non-violent  and  destroy 
no  property.  "Greenpeace  actions  are 
modeled  on  a  Gandhian  form  of  civil  dis- 
obedience," he  says. 

"Wliat  we  want  to  do  is  empower 
people.  We  want  to  bear  witness.  We  want 
people  to  know  that  if  it's  importiint  for 
some  guy  to  be  hanging  off  a  building 
with  a  banner  and  cops  pointing  their 
guns  at  him,  then  this  is  an  issue  they 
should  want  to  learn  something  about. 
We  want  to  raise  awareness. 

"The  things  we  do  sometimes  pay  off 
immediately.  Sometimes  they  payoff  in  a 
few  years  and  sometimes  20  years  down 
the  road.  It's  important  to  be  there  in  the 
fight,  to  weigh  in  on  the  issues." 


Mary  ("laire  Shipp,  C'82,  was 
once  again  making  last 
minute  preparations  for  a 
foreign  \'isitor,  this  time  a 
dignitary  from  Bangladesh.  As  she 
looked  at  the  table,  where  the  dignitary 
was  to  have  a  luncheon  meeting  with 
U.S.  officials  to  discuss  a  treaty,  it  became 
clear  that  something  was  wrong. 

On  the  table  she  saw  an  arrangement 
that  featnred  fruits  and  vegetables. 
"Then  I  panicked,  realizing  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  dignitary's  visit  here  was  to 
sign  a  food  assistance  treaty,"  Shipp  re- 
calls. "It  would  be  totally  inappropriate 
for  us  to  put  food  in  an  arrangement  on 
the  table  to  make  it  look  like  we  just  dis- 
card food."  She  had  the  florist  remove 
the  arrangement. 

As  assistant  chief  of  protocol  for  the 
Department  of  State,  Shipp  is  in  charge 
of  organizing  all  ceremonial  functions 
hosted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
other  high-ranking  U.S.  government  of- 
ficials. She's  the  person  behind  the 
scenes  for  inaugurations,  state  funerals, 
joint  meetings,  and  joint  sessions  of  Con- 
gress. It's  a  job  that  requires  an  attention 
to  details  that  most  people  would  never 
notice. 

"We  check  it  once;  we  check  it  twice; 
we  check  it  three  times.  We  can't  check  it 
enough.  We  try  to  make  sure  all  of  the 
unseen  details  go  smoothly  so  everyone 
can  concentrate  on  the  big  picture, "  she 
says.  "They  say  that  in  protocol  if  every- 
thing goes  right,  no  one  notices.  If  one 
little  thing  goes  wrong,  then  you  have  a 
huge  gap  and  everyone  notices. 

"Protocol  is  a  funny  thing  because 
nothing  is  ever  really  written  in  stone. 
Everything  has  to  be  a  litde  bit  flexible. 
The  main  thing  that  I've  learned  is  that 
worldwide  people  are  people.  Protocol 
comes  down  to  a  good  use  of  common 
sense  and  manners  and  politeness." 

Shipp  could  have  had  no  better 
preparation  for  her  current  position 
than  her  Sewanee  education.  A  native  of 
the  small  town  of  Thomasville,  Ga., 
Shipp  was  the  only  person  from  her  com- 
munity to  attend  Sewanee.  At  the  Univer- 
sity, she  says,  she  was  immersed  in  an  en- 
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virontnent  where  she  was  exposed  to  stu- 
dents from  throughout  the  country. 

More  importantly,  she  stresses,  she 
was  exposed  to  the  rich  traditions  of  the 
University.  "Sewanee  is  an  institution  of 
customs  and  ceremonial  functions.  Ev- 
erything revolved  around  ceremony  and 
customs  and  functions.  That  has  really 
helped  me  in  the  state  department;  that's 
what  this  job  is  all  about.  I  think  tradition 
and  customs  in  our  life  are  really  impor- 
tant." 

Shipp's  current  position  is  a  natural 
culmination  of  her  experiences  in  Wash- 
ington. She  came  to  the  city  two  weeks 
after  graduating  from  Sewanee,  having 
initially  been  exposed  to  the  excitement 
of  the  capitol  while  interning  as  a  rising 
senior  for  Senator  Mack  Mattingly,  the 
first  Republican  senator  from  Georgia 
since  Reconstruction. 

"I  had  a  wonderful  experience  then 
and  caught  Potomac  fever,"  she  says. 


Since  arriving  in  Washington  she  has 
held  a  variety  of  positions — assistant  di- 
rector of  women's  programs  at  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee;  director 
of  special  events  at  Rogers  &  Cowan,  Inc.; 
and  vice  president  and  director  of  corpo- 
rate communications  in  the  Washington 
office  of  Ruder-Finn. 

Yet  her  work  for  the  state  department 
has  been  the  crown  jewel  of  her  experi- 
ences in  Washington.  "I  can't  tell  you 
what  an  honor  it's  been  to  serve  this  ad- 
ministration. It's  been  a  fabulous  experi- 
ence. It's  really  been  the  highlight  of  my 
time  in  Washington." 
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It  All  Comes  Back  to  Students 


A,T. 


\ishman  and  Robert  Pearigen,  C'76,  take  on  neiu  roles  in  the  University 's 
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Iollowing  a  comprehensive  study  of  student  services  at  the  University ,  Maiy  Susan  Ciishmiin,  dean 
of  women,  has  been  named  dean  of  students,  and  Robert  Pearigen,  CT76,  dean  of  men_,  ha**  been 
appointed  associate  dean  of  students.  As  the  new  dean  of  students,  Cushman  will  chair  the  faculty- 
discipline  committee  and  the  student  life  cabinet  and  she  will  serve  as  a  member  of  the  University's  opera- 
tions committee  and  relevant  faculty  committees,  "hi  making  these  changes,"  says  Sewanees  Vice  Chancel- 
lor Samuel  Williamson,  "we  fully  expect  that  our  student  services  enterprise  will  become  even  more  effec- 
tive, efficient,  and  responsive."  Snoanee \ecen\[y  asked  Deans  Cushman  and  Pearigen  to  discuss  issues  relat- 
ing to  student  life  on  campus. 


Snurnu'i'.  Let's  start  with  a  general  over- 
view of  student  life  on  campus.  How  does 
Sewanee  nurtui c  students?  How  does  the 
University  work  to  enrich  their  experi- 
ences outside  the  classroom? 

i'r,,.:,r,  What  m.ikes  Sewanee  special  is 
that  we  recognize  the  inexorable  connec- 
tion between  the  curricular  and  the  ex- 


Denn  of  Sliirlrn/s  Alary  Susan  Ciisliiiuni 

tracurricular  experience.  We  ho])e  what 
we're  doing  in  the  extracurricular  arena 
is  supplementing  the  overall  learning  ex- 
perience in  the  liberal  arts  setting. 

Among  the  features  that  are  so  special 
about  Sewanee  is  the  residential  nature 
of  the  campirs.  Approximately  96  per- 
cent of  the  students  live  in  dormitories 
on  campus;  therefore,  the  experience 


they  have  in  li\'ing  together,  going  to  class 
together,  participating  in  a  \'ariety  of  ac- 
tivities together  allows  them  to  have  a  fo- 
cused undergraduate  libeial  arts  experi- 
ence. They're  all  here  on  top  of  this 
Moimtain  working  together,  studying  to- 
gether, playing  together  in  a  fashion  that 
is  very  diffeient  from  experiences  that  I 
have  seen  at  other  colleges. 
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The  residential  nature  ol  the  campus 
cultivates  a  citizenship  of  the  institution 
which  takes  precedence  over  citizenship 
of  any  special  inteiest  organization. 
1  hese  students  are  citizens  first  of  the 
University  of  the  South.  That  means  a  lot 
in  terms  of  the  experience  they  have 
while  they're  heie  and  the  experiences 
they  will  recall  as  alumni. 

Cushmrui:  Students  also  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  participants  in  a  variety  of  ac- 
tivities. A  student  who  wants  to  become 
involved  in,  for  example,  choir  or  sports 
or  service  organizations  can  do  that. 
1  hese  experiences  give  students  more  of 
a  sense  of  ownership  of  the  institution  as 
well  as  helping  them  to  develop  individu- 
ally and  to  develop  leadership  skills.  At 
many  other  campuses,  you  may  be  able 
to  go  watch  a  sporting  event  or  see  a  play. 
1  lere,  students  have  many  more  oppor- 
Innities  to  become  involved  in  a  sport  or 
a  play. 

Students  have  a  chance  to  mold  the 
extracurricular  life,  and  equally  impor- 
tant, to  change  it.  I  can  think  of  several 
organizations  that  have  been  created  in 
the  last  five  years  which  address  the  inter- 
ests and  concerns  of  students. 

Pmrigen:  We  try  to  encourage  a  program 
that  creates  balance  in  students'  lives — a 
balance  in  their  academic  lives,  extiacur- 
ricular  lives,  social  lives,  and  spiritual 
lives. 

Snoanee:  How  are  students  bound  to- 
gether as  citizens  of  this  University? 

'tishman:  I  think  it  starts  the  moment 
they  arrive  on  campus.  During  orienta- 
tion, students  are  introduced  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  University — the  Honor 
( iode  particularly.  The  dorm  staff  meets 
students  right  away,  and  they  see  that 
there  are  students  who  care  about  them 
and  make  them  welcome.  I  think  we  en- 
courage them  to  feel  that  they  are  mem- 
bers of  the  University  community.  The 
I  assistant  proctor  program  allows  ap- 
])roximately  60  students  to  assume  a  lead- 
ership role  during  their  sophomore  year. 

Pearigen:  With  regard  to  the  assistant 


proctor  program,  when  I  was  in  the  (Col- 
lege in  the  197()s,  we  didn't  have  such  a 
piogram.  The  retention  rate  back  then 
was  55  percent — today  it's  79  percent.  I 
think  that  program  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  increase  in  retention.  Opportunities 
like  the  assistant  proctor  program  and 
the  1 10  student  organizations  on  campus 
ultimately  foster  a  sense  of  citizenship. 
Sewanee  inculcates  students  with  a  desire 
to  become  participatory  citizens. 

Snvanee:  How  do  students'  experiences 
outside  the  classroom  benefit  them  while 
they  are  at  Sewanee  and  when  they  leave 
the  University? 

(hi.s/iinau:  They  learn  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, leadership  skills,  and  how  to  work 
with  a  group.  Self-confidence  is  as  impor- 
tant as  anything  they  learn  because  they 
see  they  can  attain  something  through 
their  extracurricular  activities.  They 
learn  that  they  can  achieve  things  inde- 
pendently. It  always  strikes  me  to  see  the 
rise  in  confidence  of  a  freshman  who 
may  be  a  little  hesitant  about  his  or  her 
ability  who  becomes  involved  in  a  service 
organization  and  takes  on  new  responsi- 
bilities. 

Penrigfir.  Students  who  are  involved  in 
specific  organizations  obviously  learn 
from  those  organizations.  Many  of  our 
student  Emergency  Medical  Technicians 
go  on  to  medical  schools.  We  have  sev- 
eral service  organizadons  where  students 
gain  tremendous  experience,  putting 
roofs  on  people's  houses  or  tutoring  de- 
serving students. 

Cushman:  Students  come  out  of  here  re- 
alizing that  it  is  important  to  be  involved 
in  their  commimities.  When  they  leave 
Sewanee,  I  hope  they  will  continue  that 
involvement  and  have  positive  impacts  in 
their  commimities. 

Pearigen-.'We  offer  a  liberal  arts  education 
in  the  classroom  and  a  liberal  educa- 
tional experience  outside  the  classroom. 
The  leadership  experience  and  the  con- 
fidence that  our  students  gain  through 
extracurricular  activities  stand  them  in 
good  stead  when  they  leave  this  place. 
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English  Professor  Henry  Arnold  Reflects 
on  his  4()-Year Relationship  uith  Seioanee. 


If  not  for  a  vicious  dispute  among  op- 
posing sects  of  his  father's  Lutheran 
church,  Henry  Ainold  might  never 
have  heard  of  Sewanee.  And  the  40-year 
association  he  has  had  with  the  Univer- 
sity— first  as  a  student  and  today  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  English — might  never  have  be- 
gim. 

In  the  small,  north-Alabama  town  of 
Cullman,  wheie  Ainold  was  born  and 
reared,  a  feud  broke  out  during  the  late 
1940s  among  members  of  its  Missouri 
Synod  Lutheran  church.  The  fight 
ended  when  Arnold's  father  and  a  few  of 
his  friends  defected  and  formed  the  first 
Episcopal  church  in  Cullman.  But  the 
resulting  church  was  so  small  that,  im- 
able  to  afford  a  permanent  priest,  it  re- 
lied on  Sewanee  seminarians  to  conduct 
weekly  services.  These  seminarians  were 
to  be  the  first  contact  that  young  Arnold 
would  have  with  Sewanee. 

It  was  an  inauspicious  day  that  marked 
Arnold's  visit  to  campus  as  a  high  school 
senior.  'This  was  one  of  those  grim,  April 
days  when  the  temperature  was  arotmd 
32  degrees  and  the  sky  was  incredibly 
gloomy,"  remembers  Arnold.  "The 
weather  was  totally  against  us.  It  didn't 
make  a  very  good  impression."  What  did 
make  a  good  impression,  he  says,  was  the 
kindness  of  Aithur  Ben  Chitty,  then  di- 
rector of  public  relations  at  the  Univer- 
sity, who  dropped  what  he  was  doing  to 
escort  yovmg  Arnold  on  a  campus  tour. 

Arnold's  admission  to  Sewanee  was 
anything  but  certain,  either.  The  high 
school  he  attended  in  Cullman  didn't 
teach  foreign  languages,  something  that 
Sewanee  required  for  admission.  Arnold 
must  have  made  a  strong  impression  on 
Ben  Cameron,  then  admissions  director 
at  the  University,  because  the  University 
waived  the  language  requirement  for 
him.  Cameron  was  so  impressed  that 
Arnold  was  offered  a  Baker  Scholarship, 
the  equivalent  of  today's  Wilkins  Scholar- 
ship. 

"I  knew  that  if  Sewanee  wouldn't  let 
me  in  that  I  would  go  to  some  place  like 
the  University  of  Alabama.  But  I  had  this 
feeling  that  Sewanee  was  going  to  be  a 
very  liberating  place  for  me.  I  knew  that 


the  very  anti-intellectual  world  that  I  had 
been  co-existing  with  for  some  time 
wasn't  the  whole  of  realit)'.  I  knew  that 
there  was  a  place,  up  across  the  state  line, 
where  you  wouldn't  be  looked  down  on 
if  you  liked  to  read,"  Arnold  remembers. 

Arnold's  suspicions  about  Sewanee 
were  conect.  Though  he  was  intimidated 
at  first  by  his  polished  prep-school  class- 
mates, he  soon  learned  that  he  could 
handle  the  school's  rigorous  academics. 
And  for  him,  a  new  world  opened.  It  is 
here  that  Arnold  developed  the  style  that 
has  become  a  hallmark  of  his  teaching  at 
Sewanee  today.  It  is  a  style  based  on  in- 
tense, often  heated,  discussions  that  was 
honed  over  many  late-night  discussions 
with  his  classmates.  Together  they  would 
ponder  the  meaning  of  the  short  story  as 
a  literary  form,  the  merits  of  a  good  novel 
and  many  similar  topics.  "One  of  my 
fondest  memories  of  Sewanee  is  learning 
so  much  from  my  classmates.  I  found 
those  discussions  and  that  sort  of  intellec- 
tual life  very,  very  stimulating." 

For  a  while  during  his  early  career  at 
Sewanee,  Arnold  was  torn  between 
three,  and  at  times  four,  subjects  in  which 
he  seriously  considered  majoring:  En- 
glish, history,  math  and  philosophy.  In 
the  end  it  was  English  that  won  due 
mainly  to  Ainold's  deep  respect  for  that 
department's  faculty  members,  and  in 
particular  to  the  teaching  of  Professor 
Charles  Harrison. 

"He  was  so  impressive  that  I  finally 
decided  on  English.  I  felt  like  the  whole 
of  life  was  relevant  to  literature,  whereas 
math  was  a  much  narrower  interest.  En- 
glish was  a  much  richer  area,"  says 
Ainold.  "A  lot  of  my  friends  who  were 
ahead  of  me  in  school  were  English  ma- 
jors." 

Outside  of  the  classroom,  Ainold  was 
an  active  participant  in  intramural 
sports,  a  member  of  the  ATO  fraternity 
and  editor  of  the  Purf)le.  During  his  se- 
nior year,  he  married  Ann  Ellis,  whom  he 
had  first  met  on  a  blind  date  at  Auburn. 

When  he  graduated  from  Sewanee  in 
1957,  Ainold  made  a  six-year  stop  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he  earned  a 
master's  degree  on  a  Woodrow  Wilson 
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Fellowship  at  Harvard.  But  subsequent 
teaching  fellowships  ran  out  before  he 
could  complete  the  doctorate.  (He  fi- 
nally earned  his  Ph.D.  from  Harvard  in 
1971.)  To  support  his  growing  family, 
Ainold  entered  the  job  market  and 
learned,  almost  by  accident,  that  a  posi- 
don  in  his  specialty,  the  Renaissance,  had 
opened  up  at  Sewanee.  Ainold  recalls 
that  he  had  written  to  some  of  his  former 
professors  at  the  University  asking  for  let- 
ters of  recommendation  that  he  might 
add  to  his  "dossier."  Instead  of  a  recom- 
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mendation,  Arnold  received  a  job  offer. 
Though  it  wasn't  the  first  one  he  re- 
ceived, he  says  the  choice  to  return  to  the 
Mountain  was  an  easy  one. 

"So  much  of  my  decision  to  go  for  a 
Ph.D.,  to  commit  myself  to  college  teach- 
ing, was  out  of  a  desire  to  do  for  other 
people  what  Sewanee  had  done  for  me," 
says  Arnold.  "Sewanee  loomed  so  large  in 
my  career  decision  that  I'm  not  sure  I 
ever  really  had  a  chance  to  weigh 
Sewanee's  offer  against  the  other  schools 
that  I  was  dickering  with  at  the  time.  I  was 
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really  drawn  back." 

Just  six  years  after  graduating  from 
Sewanee,  he  was  a  member  of  its  facult)' 
teaching  alongside  his  mentor,  Charles 
Harrison. 

Arnold  returned  to  turbulent  times  at 
the  University.  Self-described  as  a  "timid 
integrationist"  while  a  student,  Ainold 
landed  in  the  middle  of  a  campus  that 
was  beginning  to  struggle  with  the  issue 
of  desegregation.  By  the  time  he  re- 
turned, he  was  much  less  timid  and  a 
member  of  the  NAACP.  "I  very  much 
wanted  us  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  re- 
cruiting black  students.  We  tried  to  spon- 
sor faculty  legislation,  but  when  it  came 
down  to  the  crunch  there  would  only  be 
four  or  five  of  us  who  would  vote  for  the 
extremely  aggressive  let's-put-money- 
into-recrui ting-black-students  position.  I 
certainly  was  a  member  of  the  fringe 
group  that  wanted  to  push  it  a  lot  further 
than  some  people  wanted  to  go  on  some 
issues." 

Arnold  remembers  going  to  Mem- 
phis to  take  part  in  a  march  right  after 
the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  was 
killed.  He  said  there  was  a  brief  moment, 
then,  that  he  felt  Red  Lancaster,  then 
dean  of  the  College,  was  going  to  "give 
him  a  hard  time"  for  cutting  classes  in 
order  to  participate  in  the  march.  "I 
think  he  would  have  been  happy  to  talk 
me  out  of  it,  but  when  he  couldn't  he 
wasn't  going  to  punish  me  for  it.  It  was  a 
place  where  we  could  have  these  fierce 
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disagreements  but  do  it  with  civility." 

To  this  day,  Ainold  says  he  is  pleased 
with  his  decision  to  return.  He  says  he 
has  derived  particular  pleasure  at 
Sewanee  from  the  many  talented  stu- 
dents he  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
teach  over  the  years. 

"Perhaps  one  of  my  greatest  weak- 
nesses as  a  teacher  is  that  I  probably  fo- 
cus too  much  on  the  brightest  student  in 
the  class,  rather  than  on  the  rest  of  the 
class"  says  Ainold.  "But  I  know  that  I 
probably  would  not  have  enjoyed  a  ca- 
reer teaching  at  a  place  where  I  wouldn't 
get  as  many  top  notch  students  as  I  have 
at  Sewanee.  I  needed  that  to  keep  me  go- 
ing, and  I've  had  enough  of  them  and 
that  has  been  really  great." 

One  of  the  students  Ai  nold  says  he 
will  always  remember  is  Jack  Hitt,  C  '79. 
Today  a  contributing  editor  with  Harper's 
magazine,  Hitt  is  a  well-known  author  in 
his  own  right.  He  is  remembered  by 
Arnold  as  the  student  who  wrote  a  biting 
critique  of  his  class  in  the  style  of  James 
Joyce  during  a  final  exam  on  Ulysses. 

"One  of  my  best  memories  of 
Sewanee  is  sitting  in  Professor  Arnold's 
living  room.  There  was  a  fire  going,  snow 
was  falling,  and  we  were  discussing  Joyce. 
It  was  till'  most  dignified  and  the  most 
hilarious  and  the  most  entertaining  and 
educational  seminar  that  I  took  there," 
says  Hitt.  "Professor  Arnold  was  probably 
the  first  person  who  taught  us  that  litera- 
ture was  not  just  homework.  On  paper, 
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literature  can  be  as  deadly  as  a  bureau- 
cratic report,  and  it  takes  a  really  great 
professor  to  awaken  the  language  on  the 
page.  Henry  Ainold  was  a  literary  wake- 
up  call  for  a  lot  of  people  in  that  school." 

"If  you  don't  take  the  Joyce  seminar  at 
Sewanee,  you  have  partially  misspent 
your  money.  I  can  tell  you  without  ques- 
tion that  it  was  the  greatest  education  I 
ever  had.  I  still  read  Joyce  out  of  an 
Arnoldian  sense  of  obligation.  He  is 
truly  one  of  the  crown  jewels  of  the 
Sewanee  faculty,"  says  Hitt. 

Today,  Ainold  is  devoting  his  consid- 
erable energies  to  the  newly  imple- 
mented Writing-Across-the-Curriculum 
program.  The  idea,  says  Ainold,  is  that 
the  best  way  to  teach  any  subject  is 
through  the  writing  of  it.  "In  order  to 
think  like  a  biologist  or  a  historian,  you 
have  to  be  able  to  write  like  one."  Now  in 
his  second  year,  Arnold  has  been  assist- 
ing his  faculty  colleagues  in  developing 
courses  that  can  be  designated  "writing 
intensive."  He  has  also  been  working 
with  student  tutors  who  conduct  peer 
critiques  for  their  classmates.  "I  want  my 
students,  as  much  as  possible,  to  write 
for  their  peers  as  well  as  for  me.  I'm  un- 
comfortable with  the  artificiality  of  that 
one-man  audience  that  a  lot  of  writing  in 
college  is  done  for." 

Away  from  the  University,  Arnold 
leads  a  full  life.  Since  1975,  he  has  been 
an  elected  member  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners,  Franklin  County's  legis- 
lative body.  In  September,  he  became 
the  first  Sewanee  representative  chosen 
chairman  of  that  board.  Over  the  years, 
he  has  also  been  active  in  the  Sewanee 
Civic  Association,  the  County  Demo- 
cratic Executive  Committee,  and  the 
Covernor's  Advisory  Committee  for 
Franklin  County. 

Still  several  years  from  considering 
retirement,  Ainold  looks  forward  to  fu- 
ture projects  and  "having  a  good  time.  I 
enjoy  literature,  sports,  bridge,  politics 
and  my  grandchildren  and  expect  to  be 
active  for  a  long  time." 


THEOLOGY 


A  DELIGHTFUL 
DUBOSE  SERIES 


It  was  a  great  occasion — one  of 
wliich  I  think  William  Porcher 
DiiBose  himseil  would  iiave  ap- 
proved. During  tiie  week  of  Oc- 
tober 19-22,  more  than  80  gradu- 
ates of  the  School  of  Theology 
joined  the  current  seminarians, 
professors,  staff,  and  numerous 
guests  to  hear  a  series  of  sdmulat- 
ing  lectures,  participate  in  faculn 
and  alumni/ae-designed  and  led 
workshops,  enjoy  hospitality  and 
good  fellowship,  and  get  to  know 
the  Sewanee  of  the  1990s  as  it  re- 
ally is.  The  turnout  far  exceeded 
expectations,  and  the  responses 
to  the  experience  have  been 
overwhelmingly  positive.  There 
is  already  much  anticipation 
about  next  October. 

Over  the  past  decade  or  so, 
for  what  may  have  seemed  good 
or  necessary  reasons  at  the  time, 
the  traditional  events  of  the  St. 
Luke's  Convocation  were  pared 
back  to  just  the  two  or  three 
DuBose  lectures  by  some  emi- 
nent theologian.  Many  good 
people  came  and  spoke  at 
Sewanee — but  to  an  ever-de- 
creasing audience,  hi  the  midst 
of  busy  lives  and  the  demands  of 
parishes  and  other  tasks,  even  in- 
teresting DuBose  lecturers  were 
not  enough  to  attract  alumni/ae 
back. 

Last  year,  despite  having  in- 
vited a  disdnguished  speaker,  the 
attendance  was  small,  and  the 
feelings  generated  by  the  occa- 
sion were  just  not  what  we  had 


hoped  that  they  would  be.  Some  ing.  We  brought  the  festivities  to 
faculty  members,  some  of  your  a  close  with  a  banquet  attended 
representatives  on  the  Alumni/  by  180  people  at  which  I  pre- 
ae  (A)uncil,  and  I  decided  that  sented  recognition  gifts  to  Don 
the  time  was  right  to  do  some-  Armentrout  and  Marion 
thing  about  this  situation.  Plans  Hatchetl  to  honor  their  appoint- 
were  discussed  for  this  year,  ments  to  endowed  chairs  within 
alumni/ae  involvement  was  the  School  of  Theology.  For  Don, 
sought,  a  committee  was  formed  this  was  a  large  framed  poster 
and  met  on  several  occasions.  Al-  from  the  Luther  Quintinary  eel- 
most  final  plans  were  presented  ebrations,  which  proclaimed 
to  the  Alumni/ae  Council  in  the  boldly,  "Martin  Luther,  Yesterday, 
spring,  and  a  much  bigger  and  Today,  and  Forever."  For  Marion, 
more  attractive  event  was  orches-  I  had  found  a  copy  of  the  rect)rd 
trated.  The  University  and  tlie  of  the  ceremonies  and  music  per- 
School  of  Theolog)'  found  the  formed  at  Trinity  Church,  Bos- 
necessary  funds  to  underwrite  ton,  for  three  years  in  the  late 
the  changes,  and  the  invitations  19th  ( intury — a  relic,  as  it  were, 
went  out.  of  theii  ROTA.  The  banquet  was 

This  year  we  began  with  a  two-  concluded  by  a  superb  talk,  per- 

day  meeting  of  the  Alumni/ae  haps    the    last    he    will    give    in 

Council  to  discuss  current  direc-  Sewanee,     by     Bishop     Girau.lt 

tions  of  the  School  of  Theology  Jones,  who  is  moving  to  Nashville 

and  future  plans.  This  gathering  in  February. 

merged  into  the  two  days  of  the  In    addition    to    those    men- 

DuBose     lectures     themselves:  tioned  before,  those  whom  we 

three  compelling  talks  by  Profes-  welcomed        back        included 

sor  Douglas  John  Hall,  probably  Hershel       Atkinson,        Rt)bert 

the  most  influential  C^anadian  Abstein,    Henry  Anthony,    Sue 

Protestant  theologian  of  the  cur-  Ai  mentrout,  Daxid  Badgley,  Don 

rent    era,    lectures   which   chal-  Black,    Elmer    Boykin,    William 

lenged  our  thinking  about  the  Brettmann,     Dorothy     Brown, 

future  of  the  Church  at  a  time  of  Steve  Clifton,  Charles  P.  Cooper, 

crucial  transidon  in  the  history  of  Polk   Culpepper,    Marty    Davis, 

Christianity.      Workshops      sur-  Darlene       Ehinger,       Stephen 

rounded     die     three     lectures.  Eichler,  James   Elliot,    Richard 

These  were  led  by  graduates  and  Elliott,  Robert  Fain,  Phillip  Click, 

faculty  who  had  put  a  great  deal  Ron  Greiser,  David  Hall,  Lyndon 

of  thought,  planning,  and  work  Harris,  Hendree  Harrison,  Joyce 

into  what  they  presented.  Special  Holmes,  Carolyn  Howard,  Amy 

thanks    go    to  Jim    Yeary,  Jim  Jobes,  S.  Albert  Kennington,  Wil- 

Melnyk,  Gene  Asbmy,  Loi raine  Ham  King,  Scott  Lee,  Al  Lewis, 

Ljunggren,       Gayle       Browne,  Vic   Mclnnis,   Frieda   Malcolm, 

Chuck     Watts,     Dixon     Myers,  Jack  Miller,  David  Murray,  Ernest 

Pamela  Macfie,  Bill  Melnyk,  Glen  Oliver,  Stephen  Paul,  Greg  Pryor, 

Melnyk,       Amy       Jobes,       Bill  Kay    Reynolds,    Brad    Rundlett, 

Rennhack,  Richard  Elliott,  Joe  Bruce  Sloan,  Jo  Ann  Sinidi,  Ron 

Monti,    Robert    Delcamp,    Pat  Taylor,     John     Throop,      Fred 

Smith,      Bob      Creamer,      Don  Tinsley,  Chuck  Watts,  Harrison 

Armentrout,        and        Charles  West,  Robert  Wood,  and  Sandra 

DuBois.  Wooley.  Many  spouses  also  at- 

Despite  our  fears  that  we  were  tended  and  participated:  Margot 

being  too  ambitious  in  offering  Atkinson,  Mary  Anthony,  Karen 

seven  workshops,  all  were  well  at-  Asbury,       Don       Armentrout, 

tended  and  proved  very  interest-  Suzanne    Black,   Anne    Boykin, 
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Cathy  Culpepper,  Rita  Greiser, 
Kirstein  Rutherford-Harris,  Min- 
nie Warburton,  Jan  Miller,  Anna 
Pryor,  Kiiren  Taylor,  and  Mary 
Tom  Watts.  Our  apologies  to  any 
we  failed  to  mention. 

The  responses,  both  at  the 
time  of  the  events  themselves 
and  subsequently  in  many  letters 
and  tele|)hone  calls,  speak  of  the 
enjoyment  that  people  had  on 
their  return  to  Sewanee — the  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  stimula- 
tion that  they  felt,  the  joy  in  get- 
ting to  know  new  people  or  re- 
newing old  friendships,  and  the 
sense  of  healing  and  excitement 
that  people  feel  toward  the 
School  of  Theology  right  now. 

Plans  for  next  year  are  already 
under  way.  Walter  Bruggemann, 
one  of  the  most  excidng  speakers 
in  this  country  on  biblical  topics 
and  especially  on  their  use  in 
preaching,  will  be  the  DuBose 
lecturer.  The  dates  are  set: 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 20-21.  A  committee  has  been 
formed  to  plan  those  events  and 
the  workshops  around  them,  but 
we  always  welcome  suggestions 
and  participation  from  anyone 
who  has  a  good  idea.  Please  feel 
free  to  write  to  me  or  to  Don 
Armentrout  with  any  thoughts 
that  you  may  have.  We  want  this 
to  be  the  time  when  alumni/ae 
know  that  their  alma  mater  val- 
ues them  and  eagerly  welcomes 
their  return,  so  that  the  ongoing 
friendships  that  began  here,  ei- 
ther recently  or  many  years  ago, 
can  be  renewed  and  sustained. 

Please  let  me  call  your  atten- 
tion, if  you  have  not  read  it  al- 
ready, to  the  vice-chancellor's 
column  at  the  beginning  of  this 
issue  of  Sewanee.  I  believe  that  it 
gives  a  good  sense  of  the  support 
and  encouragement  that  the 
University  as  a  whole  is  currendy 
giving  to  the  School  of  Theology 
and       all       of      our      efforts. 

-The  VW 1  Rev.  Guy  Fitch  Lytle  III 


The  Tigers  were  8-1  during  the  seaion,  captin 


■  lond  SCAC  coii/i  h  III  I  ulli  m  l/im  \,,in 


FOOTBALL 

The  Purple  Tigers  finished  at  8-1 
and  have  an  intriguing  possibility 
of  playing  in  the  Aztec  Bowl  in 
Mexico  City  in  December.  Coach 
Bill  Samko's  talented  squad  won 
their  second  SCAC  Conference 
tide  in  three  years,  finishing  the 
conference  at  a  perfect  4-0.  Only 
a  heartbreaking  17-16  loss  on  the 
road  to  Washington  &  Lee  mars 
an  otherwise  storybook  season. 
In  that  game,  the  Tigers  lost  their 
junior  quarterback,  Russ  Young, 
to  a  broken  wrist  on  Sewanee's 
second  offensive  series  after  he 
had  led  the  Tigers  to  a  score  on 
their  first  possession.  At  the  time 
he  was  injured,  Young  was  the 
top  rated  quarterback  in  all  of 
Division  III.  Freshman  Robby 
Lyle  has  filled  in  admirably  and 
led  the  Tigers  to  tough  wins 
against  Millsaps  at  home,  and 


Trinity  and  Kentucky  Wesleyan 
on  the  road.  Junior  running  back 
Carl  Cravens,  with  over  1,000 
yards  for  the  second  year  in  a 
row,  shouldered  the  burden  for 
the  offense,  while  senior  defen- 
sive backs  Mike  Mondelli  and 
Sean  Bebbington  and  senior  de- 
fensive lineman  Mike  Johnson 
paced  the  defense.  The  squad 
has  14  seniors  from  the  team 
which  started  0-6  just  four  short 
years  ago  and  has  played  with  de- 
terminadon  and  style  in  fashion- 
ing one  of  the  best  records  in  re- 
cent memory.  Senior  offensive 
lineman  Jason  Forrester  was  se- 
lected as  one  of  15  players  in 
football  at  all  levels  in  the  NCAA 
to  receive  a  coveted  scholarship 
from  the  National  Football  Foun- 
dation and  College  Hall  of  Fame, 
and  a  host  of  Tigers  are  in  line 
for  individual  honors. 


WOMEN'S  SOCCER 

The  Lady  Tigers  under  first-year 
coach  Janine  Bennett  improved 
throughout  the  1992  season,  fin- 
ishing with  a  8-1 1  record  and  a 
third-place  showing  in  the  SCAC. 
After  a  disappointing  year  in 
1991,  the  squad  started  slowly  by 
dropping  its  first  five  games,  but 
finished  strongly,  besting 
Oglethorpe  4-0  in  Sewanee  to 
earn  the  right  to  host  the  SCAC 
Championship  in  October. 
Coach  Bennett  was  especially 
pleased  with  the  play  of  junior 
Jeri  Lee  on  offense  and  senior 
Carla  Finch  and  sophomore 
Grace  Jones  on  defense. 

MEN'S  SOCCER 

Coach  Matt  Kern's  soccer  squad 
made  a  tremendous  stride  to- 
ward reclaiming  soccer  success 
with  a  strong  season  in  1992.  The 
Tigers  finished  the  season  at  8-9- 


2  and  lost  a  5-2  contest  to 
Oglethorpe  University  in 
Sewanee  for  the  right  to  host  the 
SCAC  Championship.  At 
Oglethorpe,  the  Tigers  ended 
their  season  by  placing  in  a  tie  for 
third  in  the  SCAC.  Coach  Kern 
cited  senior  midfielder  Stephen 
Gidiere  and  sophomore  forward 
Chris  Cairns  for  their  efforts  dur- 
ing the  season.  The  year  was 
highlighted  by  the  Tigers  win- 
ning the  first  annual  Kyle  RoteJr 
Invitational  in  Sewanee  in  Octo- 
ber. 

WOMEN'S  CROSS 
COUNTRY 

The  women's  cross  country 
squad  finished  fifth  in  the  second 
SCAC  Conference  meet  held  at 
Trinity  University  in  San  Antonio 
in  November.  Coach  Cliff  Afton 
indicated  that  the  highlight  of 
the  season  was  junior  Daphne 
Skipper's  second  place  finish  at 
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SPORTS 


Tiinit\,  the  liighest  for  a  Sewanee 
runner  in  recent  years. 

FIELD  HOCKEY 

The  Tigers  enjoyed  llicir  best 
season  ever,  finishing  L5-2  overall 
while  winning  their  second  con- 
seciitixe  Kentucky-Indiana-Ten- 
nessee  (K.I.T.)  C'.onference  title 
with  a  perfect  10-0  record  and  a 
convincing  tournament  tri- 
umph. Coach  Jane  Chapman 
Kern  was  rewarded  for  her  ef- 
forts with  her  selection  as  the 
Great  Lakes  Region  Coach  of  the 
Year.  Kern  has  compiled  a  36-10- 
1  record  in  three  years  at 
Sewanee.  During  an  Ohio  swing 
in  October,  Sewanee  beat  then 
first-ranked  College  of  Wooster. 
Other  highlights  included  the 
selection  of  senior  forward  Katie 
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Thi'  fiM  lidclwy  liriHi  iium  its  snoiul  cmnenttive  K.I.T.  title. 
Teague  as  a  first-team  regional     ence;  and  jimior  forward  Anne 
All-American,  first-team  All-Con-     Farmer    as    a    second-team    re- 
ference, and  the  K.I.T.  MVP;  jiin-     gional  All-American. 
ior  halfback  Buffy  Gilman  as  a 
second-team  regional  All-Ameri- 
can,  and  first-team   All-('onfer- 


MEN'S  CROSS 
COUNTRY 

It  was  a  successful  season  for  the 
men's  cross  coimtry  squad, 
which  featured  some  outstand- 
ing indi\'idual  performances. 
The  harriers  finished  a  respect- 
able second  in  the  SCAC  Confer- 
ence meet  in  November,  which 
was  an  improvement  over  last 
year's  third-place  finish.  Coach 
Bill  Huyck  singled  out  junior 
Matt  Kenney,  who  won  the  con- 
ference title,  and  senior  captain 
Wes  Nimon  for  their  work  during 
the  season. 

VOLLEYBALL 

The  volleyball  team  started  the 
year  like  a  house  on  fire,  going  6- 
0  en  route  to  a  29-10  mark,  the 
best  in  many  seasons.  Coach 
Nancy  Ladd  was  pleased  with  the 
continued  improvement  of  her 
squad.  She  was  especially  de- 
lighted with  the  play  of  senior 
captain  Robin  Snyder,  junior 
Missy  Trushel,  and  freshman  set- 
ter Melissa  Riley.  The  Tigers  won 
the  Sewanee  Invitational  Tourna- 
ment for  the  first  time  in  several 
years  and  also  captured  the 
Washington  &  Lee  Invitational. 

— Stephen  Becker 


THONI  NAMED  MEN'S 
BASKETBALL  COACH 

Sewanee  alumnus  and  former 
Montgomery  Bell  Academy 
(MBA)  head  men's  basketball 
coach  Joe  Thoni,  C'79,  has  been 
named  to  take  over  the  men's 
basketball  program. 

Thoni,  who  was  a  three-year 
letterman  on  the  basketball  and 
baseball  squads,  was  also  captain 
of  the  basketball  team  in  his  se- 
nior year  at  Sewanee.  He  re- 
ceived a  master's  degree  in  busi- 
ness administration  from  Tulane 
University  in  1982  and  held  sev- 
eral business  positions  before  re- 
turning to  MBA  in  1987  as  an  as- 
sistant coach  and  teacher.  He  be- 
came the  head  men's  basketball 
coach  in  1988  and  in  four  sea- 
sons led  his  squads  to  an  impres- 
sive 72-46  record.  His  1990-91 
team  advanced  to  the  sub-state 
round  of  16,  and  his  1991-92 
squad  won  their  district  tourna- 
ment. Thoni  is  married  to  the 
former  Libby  Baird,  C'82,  a  na- 
tive of  Sewanee. 

BENNETT  NAMED 
WOMEN'S  SOCCER 
COACH 

Former  1990  NCAA  Division  III 
women's  soccer  Player  of  the 
Year,  Janine  Bennett,  was  named 
the  head  coach  of  Sewanee's 
1992  women's  soccer  squad. 

Bennett,  who  received  her 
B.S.  in  physical  education  from 
Cortland  State  University  in  New 
York  in  1991,  where  she  was  a 
four-time  All-American,  is  pres- 
ently working  towards  comple- 
tion of  a  master's  degree  in  adap)- 
tive  physical  education  from 
Cortland  State.  She  will  also  assist 
with  the  women's  basketball  pro- 
gram under  head  coach  Gabby 
Lisella. 


SNOTES 
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Robert  B.  Sears 

2818  Avenel  Avenue,  S.W. 

Roanoke.  VA  24015 

Judge  William  "Lindy"  Lindholm 

of  Hartwell,  Ga.,  reports  that  he  is 
the  proud  grandfather  of  a  1992 
high  school  salutatorian,  a  1992 
MBA  degree  recipient,  and  a  1992 
law  school  graduate. 
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TheRni  Robert  W.  Turner  III 
23053  Westchester  Blvd.  Apt.  L-507 
Fort  CharUitte.  FL  339H0-8476 

O.  Morgan  HaD  of  Atlanta  will  be 
retiring  as  vice  president  and  man- 
ager of  the  Atlanta  office  of  Joshua 
L.  Bailey  and  Co.,  Inc.,  a  selling 
agent  and  factory  for  textile  mills. 
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Stanhope  E.  Elmore Jr 
12  Williamsburg Plare 
Dothan.  AL  36301 

Ben  Cameron  is  living  with  his 
wife,  Carolee,  in  Greenville,  S.C:. 
They  are  both  in  business  in  South 
East  Instruction  Services:  consult- 
ing, technical  writing,  and  instruc- 
tion design.  The  Rev.  A.G. 
Diffenbaugh  of  Virginia  Beach, 
Va.,  retiied  in  1991  after  serving  St. 
Peter's  Episcopal  Church  in  Nor- 
folk for  32  years.  Dr.  John 
Hamilton  of  Petoskey,  Mich.,  is  a 
residential  property  develo|)ei.  He 
is  also  writing  and  illustrating 
children's  books  with  his  daughter, 
Jackie,  and  oil  painting.  The  Rev. 
Luther  Oliver  Ison  of  Cardiff-by- 
the-Sea,  Calif.,  is  a  retired  rector 
and  headmaster  of  St.  Mark's  Par- 
ish and  Dav  .School  in  Van  Niivs. 
(jalif.  Dr.  Harold  Pryor  Jackson 
and  his  wife,  Ann,  live  in 
Greenville,  S.C.,  where  he  keeps 
bu.sy  working  in  the  medi(  al  lickl 
he's  devoted  his  life  to.  The  Rev. 
Allen  Web.ster  Joslin  of  Salisbiuy, 
N.C.,  retired  for  a  second  time 
Sept.  1,  1992.  He  first  redred  in 
1980.  Dr.  Bruce  Kuehnle  o( 
Natchez,  Miss.,  is  semi-retired,  con- 
tinuing to  do  some  work  in  the 
ojic rating  room  a.ssisting  long-lime 
colleagues.  A  former  professor  ol 
romance  languages  and  linguis- 
tics, Fred  Rand  Morton,  li\es  in 
Berkeley,    Calif,    with    his    wile. 


Reah.  He  is  the  author  of  four 
books  and  22  articles.  Douglas 
Miner  of  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  is 
renovating  a  family  cottage  in  west- 
ern Massachusetts  and  volunteer- 
ing at  Connecticut  Public  Broad- 
casting. John  Bostick  Ransom  III 
of  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  still  travels  to 
visit  old  friends  from  Europe  four 
times  a  year.  John  Boykin  Roberts 
of  Morclos,  Mexiio,  is  atti\e  in  the 
Hiunane  Society  and  the  promo- 
tion of  laws  for  the  protection  of 
animals. 
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R.  Andreui  Dunoni 
315  Hyde  Pari;  Avenue 
Tampa.  FL  33606 

Neill  Boldrick  Jr  is  a  lawyer  with 
Cauthorn,  Hale,  Tobin,  and  Horn- 
berger  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Clayton  Braddock  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  at  Radford 
University  in  Radford,  Va.  John 
Foster  is  a  law\'ei  with  Lowrey,  Fos- 
ter &  Hodgc'  in  Del  Rio,  Texas.  The 
Rev.  Richard  Gillett  of  Pasaden.i, 
Calif,  isxicai  of  Innnanuel  Chun  h 
in  El  Monie.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Rogers 
Sanders  Harris  is  the  bishop  of  the 


diocese  of  Southwest  Florida  and 
lives  in  St.  Petersbmg.  Joe  Hughes 
and  his  wife,  Connie,  of  Gulf 
Shores,  Ala.,  have  their  own  leal 
estate  sales  and  vacation  resort 
rental  company  and  condo- 
minium association  management 
company,  "Island  Realty."  Two  of 
their  four  children  work  with 
them.  Barrie  Trebor-MacConnell 
spends  his  sinnniiM  months  in 
Sandpoinl,  Idaho,  and  the  winter 
active  with  the  Hawaii  Loa  College 
Elderhostel  Program.  Al  Minor  is 
the  Episcopal  chaplain  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  in  Knoxville. 
Ted  Monroe  of  Belleair,  Fla.,  works 
for  Executi\e  Search,  placing  engi- 
neers, scientists,  and  managers  in 
the  meat  and  poultry  processing 
industries  nationwide.  Edward 
Nelson  of  Nashxille,  Tenn.,  is  ihe 
president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Nelson  Capital  Corpora- 
tion. ).  Bransford  Wallace  of  Nash- 
ville, Ti'un.,  is  ilu'  chairman  of 
Willis  Corioon.  .i  retail  brokerage 
subsidiary  of  Willis  Corroon 
Group,  one  of  the  world's  largest 
insinance  brokerage  firms.  Jim 
Whitaker  Sr.  is  a  commercial  rial 
estate  agent  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
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/olin  Pennington  Bowers 
Route  3.  Box  374 
Rofhelle.  VA  227 3S 

Burrell  McGee  of  Leland,  Miss, 
was  selected  in  September  as  a 
"Delta  Point  of  Pride"  by  the 
Gi  eenville  ^\rea  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. He  was  honored  for  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  quality  of 
life  in  Greenville  and  Washington 
counties  in  Mississippi. 
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McGowan,  C'61,  Headed  to  South  Africa 

Dr.  Pat  McGowan,  C'61,  of  Tempe,  Ariz.,  professor  of  political 
science  at  Ai  izona  State  Univei  sity,  has  been  awarded  a  senior 
Fiilbright  Fellowship  for  Lecturing  and  Research  to  South  Af- 
rica for  1993.  Begiiniing  in  January,  he  will  be  in  South  Africa 
at  the  Department  of  International  Relations  at  the  University 
of  the  Wliirwateisrand.  h  is  the  major  English-speaking  nniver- 
sit)'  in  johannesbiiig.  Me  will  spend  about  1 1  months  theie, 
teaching  and  doing  research  on  the  political  economy  ol  the 
region  of  Southern  Africa. 

In  Jtine  1991  he  held  a  Pew  Faculty  Fellowship  in  Interna- 
tional Affairs  at  Harvard's  John  F  Kennedy  School  of  Govern- 
ment. He  was  one  of  24  faculty  from  across  the  Ignited  States 
and  Canada  to  go  to  Harvaid  with  this  fellowship.  There  he 
ie.niied  Harvard's  renowned  case  method  of  teaching  which 
he  applies  to  his  international  relations  and  comparative  poli- 
tics cour.ses.  He  says  he  has  developed  a  new  motto  for  teach- 
ing: "I  only  lecture  when  I'm  certain  il  will  do  more  good  than 
harm." 


Albert  Suhin  P«ll<  HI 
2101  Harbor  Drive 
Annapolis.  MI)  21401 

Dan  Anderson  of  Morristown.  N.]., 
is  a  director  with  the  corporate  of- 
fice of  The  Prtidential  in  Roseland, 
N.|.  Bill  Bassett  of  (iailatin,  Tenn., 
was  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  in  New 
York  City  in  July.  Jerry  Bradley  of 
Gainesville,  Fla.,  is  a  senior  vice 
president  and  regional  director  for 
NationsBank.  L.M.  Dicus  is  the  di- 
rector of  operations  for  the  Ten- 
nessee Air  National  Guard  in 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  As  a  research  bi- 
ologist for  the  U.S.  Departments  of 
Interior  and  Agrit  iillure,  Richard 
Albert  Dolber,  of  Huron,  Ohio,  has 
worked  on  taking  measures  to  con- 
trol the  gull  problem  at  JFK  Air- 
port and  spent  a  month  in  Chad, 
Africa,  on  a  rodent  < ontrol  project. 
Dr.  S.  Sandford  Estes  oi Charles- 
ton, S.d,  is  the  senior  associate  in 
Ashley  River  Obsteti  ics  and  Gvne- 
colog)'.  Dr.  Paul  Frantz  is  the  direc- 
tor of  cardiac  surgery  at  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Roanoke,  Va.  Bert  Polk 
of  Annapolis,  Md..  retiied  in  1990 
as  a  commander  in  the  Navy  and 
has  since  become  an  engineer 
Thomas  Price  and  his  wife, 
Sondia,  practice  pediatrics  in  a 
clinic  in  Starkville.  Miss.  Dr.  Peter 
Stacpoole  is  a  professor  of  medi- 
cine and  biochemistry/molee  iilar 
biology  and  director  of  the  Clinical 
Research  Center  at  the  University 
of  Florida.  Col.  John  Watkins  III  is 
the  chief  dental  officer  for  ulili/a- 
tion  and  education  at  the  Air  Force 
Military  Persomiel  Center  at 
Randolph  AFB,  Texas. 
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ISl.  I'cndU'tun  Rogers 
115  North  ht  St.,  #117 
Rich  mind.  VA  23219 

John  Brodiiax  and  his  wife.  Aim,  oi 
Austin,  Icxas,  touicd  Vermont  ihis 
siinniitr  on  bicycle,  pulling  their 
one-year-old  son  behind  them  in  a 
bicycle  tiailei  foi  180  miles.  Lt. 
Col.  Timothy  Callahan  has  fm- 
ished  a  two-yeai  loui  ol  duly  in 
Korea  and  is  at  the  air  logistics  cen- 
ter in  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Dr.  L. 
Barry  Goss  is  a  corporate  vice 
|jii.sident  ol  Kn\ii()nmental  Com- 
pliance Cjioup  with  Science  Inter- 
national Applications  Corp.  in 
( ).ik  Ridge,  Tenn.  He  was  one  of  17 
indi\idiials  from  the  Tennessee 
Valley  that  attended  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  on  Technology 
and  Technology  Exchange  in  Paris 
this  past  May.  Paul  Landry  is  the 
head  foi^tball  coai  h  and  physical 
education  teacher  at  Ciescent  Cjty 
High  Scho(3l  in  Florida.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  David  MtNeeley  is  the  medical 
diiector  at  Holy  Cross  Hospital 
and  priest-in-charge  at  St.  James 
the  Just  Episcopal  Church,  both  in 
Haiti.  Dr.  Frederick  Pfeiffer  ol 
Charlotte,  N.Ci.,  is  the  chairman  ol 
the  department  of  nemology  at 
Presbyterian  Hospital.  Jeff  Stewart 
otWinchester,  Tenn.,  is  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  chancery  court  for  the 
12th  judicial  disti  ic  t  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee.  Guerry  Thornton  Jr.  of 
Monteagle,  Tenn.,  had  an  article 
published  in  National  Trial  Lawyer 
eai  liei  this  year.  The  Rev.  Jeffrey 
Walker  just  completed  his  i;Uh 
year  at  Palmer  Episcopal  Church 
in  Houston,  Texas. 


Tenn.,  has  Ijceu  .ippointed  the 
principal  at  jack  T.  Fai  rai  Klemeii- 
tary  School  in  Tullahoma. 
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Martin  R.  Til.wn  //. 
508  Broadland  Rd. 
Atlanta,  GA  30342 

Dr.  Peter  Gee  has  relocated  his 
plastic  reconstructive  surgery  prac- 
tice from  Jackson,  Miss.,  to  Boston, 
Mass. 
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Robert  T.  Coleman  III 
The  Liberty  Corporation 
P.O.  Box  789 
Greenvillf.  SC  29602 

Michael  Foreman  ot    lullahoma, 
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William  DiiBose  111 
1527  Idalia  Drive 
Colli  wh/a,  SC  29206 

Jane  Kitchings  Fo.ster  and  her  lurs- 
band,  John  (C75),  are  the  proud 
parents  oi  a  daughter,  Eli/abeth 
C;aillaid,  bornjuly  2,  1991.  Debora 
Guthrie,  president  of  Gruhrie 
(Capital  in  New  York  City,  has  been 
elected  as  a  new  trustee  for  the  As- 
scjciation  of  Episcopal  Colleges. 
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R.  Philip  Carpenter 
5810  Orchardvinti 
Jaikson,  MS  3921 1 

Dr.  JohnPenn,  lesearch  cooiclina- 
lor  foi  the  Arkansas  (Center  for  Eye 
Research  at  the  University  of  Ai- 
kcm.sas  for  Medical  Sciences,  le- 
cently  received  the  Dolly  Green 
Scholar  Award,  a  $75,000  reseat  ch 
award  to  go  toward  his  investiga- 
tion of  causes,  treatment  and  pre- 
vention of  blinding  diseases. 
Jacquee  Parris  is  living  in  St. 
Andiews,  Temi.,  wcjrking  as  a  math 
leac  her  and  coordinator  of  the  Di- 
versity Affairs  and  Non-Graded 
Programs  at  St.  Andrew's-Sewanee 
School. 
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Robe) III  Bail II sill  (Uiertz 
36  South  Hillside  Pbiee 
RidgeuHiod.  N/  07450 

Frances  Beeland  mat  tied  Walter 
Givhan  on  June  27,  1992,  at  St. 
Thomas'  Episcopal  Chinxh  in 
Greenville,  Ala.  They  live  in  Destin, 
Fla.  John  Melton  lives  in 
Gainsevilla,  Fla.,  where  he  is  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Univeisity  of  Florida. 
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Janet  A.  Kibler 
250  Triumph  Drive,  NW 
Atlanta,  GA  30327 

Diana  Marie  Benton  of  Atlanta  has 
begun  doctoral  studies  at  the  Geor- 
gia School  of  Pi  cjfessional  Psychol- 
ogy and  is  continuing  her  work  as 
a  massage  therapist. 


Brent  T.  Minor 

400  Commonwealth  Avenue,  #204 

Alexandria,  VA  22301 

George  .ind  Shirley  Brice  Elliott, 

(C'82),  .ue  living  in  Birmingham, 
AJa.,  where  he  is  leasing  a  mall  in 
South  Texas  for  Colonial  Proper- 
ties and  she  is  a  part-time  book- 
keeper. Stephen  Brice  was  born 
March  8,  1992.  Susan  Glenn 
Kastrinos  is  living  in  Winter  I'ai  k, 
Fla.,  and  working  as  a  .systems  ana- 
lyst for  AT&T.  Lynda  Wornom 
Wright  and  hei  husband.  Ross,  ol 
Norfolk,  Va.,  have  a  second  son, 
Elliott  Holmes,  born  October  11, 
1991. 
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/ohaini  l!fi\  Mniiiiiiig ]r 
4500  Park  Plaee  Terrace 
Marietta,  GA  30066 

Dawn  Adkiiis  of  Isjioxville,  Tenn., 
works  as  a  health  phvsicist  for  a  re- 
search lab  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  She 
finished  her  master's  degree  in 
health  physics  at  Georgia  Techno- 
logical University  in  December 
1991.  She  entered  into  holy  union 
with  Ivtien  Put  vis  in  September 

1991 .  William  Gate  Jr.  and  his  wife, 
Suzanne  Lowe  (C'84),  live  in 
Mountain  Park,  Ga.,  where  he  is  a 
senior  programmer  for  Prudential 
Bank  and  Trust  in  Atlanta.  John 
Ammondson  and  his  wife,  Molly,  of 
Brown  Summit,  N.C.,  have  twins, 
Stanley  Parker  and  Kelsey  Giace, 
born  April  1,  1992.  Sheri  Clouser 
Cody  and  her  husband,  Jeff,  of 
LaGrange,  Ga.,  have  a  daughter, 
Jessica  Lynn,  born  September  5, 

1992.  Alexandra  Colanan  is  living 
in  a  new  house  in  Rochester,  N.Y., 
where  she  is  in  her  seventh  year 
with  Citibank,  dealing  with  student 
loans.  Kathryn  Wilson  Corey  and 
her  husband,  Allen  (C'80),  live  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  where  she  is 
busy  as  a  special  events  consultant. 
Dr.  T.M.  Darden  Jr.  has  finished 
his  orthopedic  residency  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  DeDe  DuBose  and  her 
husband,  Rob,  of  Sewanee,  have  a 
third  child,  Beverley  Alice,  born 
last  November.  Steve  Hancock  and 
his  wife,  Lee  Freeland  Hancock 
(C'81),  are  living  in  Dallas,  Texas. 
Lee  has  been  in  Baghdad  for  the 
third  time  in  14  months,  covering 
Operation  Desert  Storm  and  its  af- 


teimath  loi  the  Dnlliis  Morning 
News.  Steve  is  designing  air  condi- 
tioners, working  on  the  house,  and 
building  canoes.  Robert  Liles  re- 
ceived a  doctor  of  jurisprudence 
degree  from  South  Texas  College 
of  Law  on  May  12,  1992.  Steve 
Johnson  of  Atlanta,  Cia.,  is  a  vice 
president  at  DCB  and  Company, 
an  engineering  and  operations 
consulting  firm.  Laura  Manuppelli 
of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  is  director 
of  patient  advocacy  at  a  large,  pri- 
vate psychiatric  hospital  and  work- 
ing toward  the  licensing  exam  for 
professional  coun.selors.  Navy  Lt. 
Leonard  Moore  recently  left  for  a 
six-month  deployment  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  aboard  the 
Irig.ite  US.S  C.ipodanno.  Nancy 
Reath  O'Shaughnessy  and  her  hus- 
band, John,  of  White  Stone,  Va., 
have  a  third  child,  Jennifer 
Frances,  born  January  24,  1992. 
Florence  Jackson  Parsons  and  her 
husband,  Bruce,  have  moved  to 
Darieii,  III.  KeUy  Blake  Ruiz  del 
Rio  ol  London,  England,  wcjrks  as 
a  relocation  counselor  for  expatri- 
ates in  the  United  KingdcMn  kjok- 
ing  for  employment.  Jackie  Scott 
of  Brooksville,  Fla.,  is  a  chemical 
analyst  for  a  cement  manufactur- 
ing company  and  plans  to  work  tc> 
waicl  getting  her  environmental 
engineering  degree.  Henry  Tufts 
of  Yarmcjulhport,  Mass.,  is  busy 
with  his  internal  medicine  group 
practice.  Gay  Wells  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  manages  sports  marketing 
for  the  Gillette  Company,  in  the 
personal  care  division. 
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Stewart  A.  W.  Low 
215  Homer  Avenue 
Voorhee.s,  NJ  08043 

Robert  Crewdson  has  joined 
Alston  &  Bird  in  Atlanta  as  an  asso- 
ciate in  the  litigation  department, 
concentrating  on  construction  law. 
Amy  Neil  married  an  Englishman, 
Mark  Salter,  in  October;  they  are 
living  in  Buckinghamshire,  En- 
gland. 
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Stewart  Thomas 
5530  Montrose 
Dallas,  TX  75209 

Ed  Fox  of  Charlotte,  N.C.,  is  teach- 
ing at  Charlotte  Latin  School.  He 
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also  coaches  a  team  in  the  sport  of 
Ultimate,  a  team  tlying  disc  sport 
incorporating  skills,  movements 
and  strategies  from  soccer,  basket- 
ball and  football.  In  August  he  and 
the  other  24  members  of  the  U.S. 
Masters  Ultimate  team  competed 
at  the  World  Uldmate  Champion- 
ships in  Utsunomiya,  Japan.  The 
team  won  the  world  champion- 
ship, crushing  Germany  in  the  fi- 
nals. Jimbo  King  and  his  wife,  Liz 
Wright  King  (C'85),  live  in  (Chatta- 
nooga where  Jimbo  is  the  new  di- 
rector of  admissions  for  the  Baylor 
School,  and  Liz  is  getting  her 
master's  degree  in  English  from 
the  University  of  Tennessee  at 
Chattanooga.  Joe  LaRussa  and  his 
wife,  Cornelia,  have  a  daugliter, 
Cornelia  Barrett,  born  July  5,  1992. 
Arthur  Leo  Speck  Jr.  married  Eliza- 
beth Rice  Biggs  on  August  8,  1992, 
at  St.  David's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Austin,  Texas. 
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Laurie Jarrett  Rogers 
115  North  1st  St.,  #117 
Richmond,  VA  23219 

David  Guy  married  Belinda  Gayle 
Patterson  in  College  Park,  Md.,  in 
September  1989.  They  live  in  Lau- 
rel, Md.,  where  David  is  a  CPA  with 
the  accounting  firm  of  Deloitte  & 
Touche  in  Washington,  D.C.  They 
have  a  daughter,  Alicia  Marie,  born 
January  9,  1992.  Ann  Herpel  is  at 
Yale  Divinity  School  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Laurie  Jarrett  Rogers  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  is  the  new  assistant 
director  of  development  at  the  Val- 
entine Museum  in  Richmond.  She 
will  direct  the  activities  of  the 
Valenfine's  Annual  Fund.  Beth 
Godwin  Sawyer  was  married  in 
Houston,  Texas,  in  July  1992. 
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ffinu's  D.  Folds  Jr. 
241-A  Wakefield  Dnve 
Charlotte,  NC  28209 

Steve  Dickerson  graduated  from 
Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine 
at  Wake  Forest  University  in  May. 
He  married  Katrina  Allen  on  May 
23,  1992.  They  are  living  in  Tuc- 
son, ,\n7.,  where  Steve  is  an  intern. 
Dr.  Robert  Glenn  FV  is  a  veterinar- 


ian in  Kjioxville,  Tenn.  Steve 
Kretsch  and  his  wife,  Eli/abedi,  of 
Carrollton,  Texas,  have  twin 
daughters,  Michelle  Anne  and 
Ashley  Marie,  born  Julv  24,  1992. 
Caroline  Houston  Morton  married 
Daniel  Dave  Russell  Huffman  Jr. 
on  July  18,  1992,  at  St.  Michael's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Raleigh,  N.C., 
where  they  live.  Caroline  works  at 
Duke  University  where  she  is  re- 
gional coordinator  for  an  interna- 
tional cardiology  pharmaceutical 
study.  Jane  Scarborough  Vailejo 
and  her  husband,  Vicenie,  live  in 
Dallas,  Texas.  She  got  her  M.S.  in 
statistics  from  Northern  Illinois 
University  and  is  working  as  a  mar- 
keting statistician  for  J.C.  Penney 
Life  Insurance  Company. 
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Ashlfj  M.  Storey 

1014  Spruce  Street  #5-3 

Philadelphia,  PA  19107 

Hope  Baggenstoss  has  been 
named  treasurer  of  the  University 
of  the  South.  She  was  previously 
director  of  print  services  and  tele- 
commiuiications. 
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Kyle  Elisabeth  Dice 
1217  Lynecrest 
Jacksori.  MS  39202 

Christopher  Lynn  Collins  married 
Ashley  Howe  Jenkins  on  Septem- 
ber 12,  1992,  at  All  Saints'  Chapel 
in  Sewanee.  The  couple  lives  in  At- 
lanta. Susan  Lyle  Lloyd  and  her 
husband,  Frederic,  live  in 
Sweetwater,  Tenn.,  where  she 
works  for  QualPro.  Paul  Trapier 
Puckette  is  living  in  Vicksburg, 
Miss.,  where  he  works  for  the 
Coastal  Engineering  and  Research 
Center,  a  part  of  the  corps  of  engi- 
neering of  the  U.S.  Army.  Lisa 
Kalyn  Rust  married  Robert 
Sullivan  Keele  at  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  the  Nativity  on  Septem- 
ber 5,  1992,  in  Bethlehem,  Penn. 
Edwin  Scott  Sherrill  married 
Jennine  Lowe  Moritz  at  All  Saints' 
(Chapel  in  Sewanee  on  August  22, 
1992. 


Fleissner  Receives  Fulbright  Grant 

Lisa  Fleissner,  C'91,  of  Lookout 
Moiiiitaiu,  Tenn.,  has  been 
avvarclecl  a  Fulbright  grant  to 
study  at  the  University  of  Augs- 
burg in  Germany.  There,  she 
will  pai  ticipate  in  a  project  in- 
tended to  examine  the  influ- 
ences of  the  French  Enlighten- 
ment upon  German  literature 
of  the  time. 

Fleissner  received  a  bachelor 
of  arts,  i/KigNci  cum  Itiiulc;  in  French  literature.  She  was  a  Na- 
tional Merit  Scholar  and  a  Georgia  M.  Wilkins  Scholar  and 
was  awarded  the  Ruggles-Wright  Prize  for  excellence  in 
Fiench. 

At  Sewanee,  she  was  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kixppa  and  the 
Order  of  Ciownsmen,  and  served  as  a  sacristan  in  Sewanee's 
All  Saints'  CChapel.  hi  1989-90,  she  studied  at  the  Sorbonne  in 
Paris,  and  spent  the  following  summer  conducting  photo- 
graphic reseat  ch  for  a  book  on  the  history  of  enamel  jewelry 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Fiench  Ministry  of  Culture. 

After  giaduating  fioni  Sewanee,  she  retuiiied  to  Paris, 
where  she  has  since  worked  as  assistant  to  the  director  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  hiditstrial  Developtnent  Association,  a 
teacher  of  commeicial  English,  and  assistant  in  the  Galerie 
Martin-Caille  Matigtion  atid  a  tianslator  for  the  Societe 
hiteniatiotiale  de  Pet  imologie,  a  French-American  consult- 
ing firm. 

Fleissner  is  otie  of  apptx)xiiiiately  1,800  grantees  who  will 
travel  abroad  during  the  1992  academic  year  under  the 
Fulbright  Program.  Established  in  1946  by  congressional  leg- 
islation intioditced  by  lormer  Sen.  J.  William  Fulbright  of  Ar- 
kansas, ihi-  piogtam  is  intended  to  inctease  tnutu.il  undei- 
standing  between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  those 
in  othet  countries,  hidividuals  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  aca- 
demic and  piofessional  qualifications,  in  addition  to  their 
ability  and  willingness  to  share  ideas  and  experiences  with 
people  of  diverse  cultures. 
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John  Fatten  Guerry 
1619  T  Bridge  Mill  Drive 
Marietta.  GA  30067 

Nelson  Battle  Arrington  III  mar- 
ried Karen  Regina  Bissinger, 
(C'90),  on  August  15,  1992,  at  All 
Saints'  Cliapel  in  Sewanee.  The 
couple  is  lixing  in  Greenville,  S.C. 
Lessley  Cunningham  is  attending 
the  University  of  Alaska  in 
Fairbanks,  Alaska.  Julia  Miller  mar- 
ried Walker  H.  Ainold  111  on  May 
9.  Marine  Pfc.  James  Nobles  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  completed  the 
School  of  Infantry  at  Camp 
Lejeune,  N.C. 


'90 


Katy  Morrissey 
3103WlmitSt. 
Columbia,  SO  29205 

Preston  Merchant  of  Sewanee  is 
teaching  English  and  Spanish  and 
acting  as  the  development  staff 
writer  at  St.  Andrew's-Sewanee 
School.  Elizabeth  Ann  Rossi  mar- 
ried Joseph  William  Spatafora  on 
February  14,  1992,  in  New  Or- 
leans. The  couple  is  living  in  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  where  Elizabeth  is  get- 
ting her  master's  degree  in  botany 
at  Louisiana  State  University. 


'91 


Marsey  L.  Waller 
1809  Kingsbu  ry  Drive 
Nashvilli.TN  37215 

Wes  Parris  married  Mollie 
McClanahan  on  September  19  at 
All  Saints'  Chapel  in  Sewanee. 
The  Parrises  are  now  living  in 
Maryville,  Tenn.  David  Walsh  is  the 
new  assistant  account  executive  on 
the  Jim  Beam  Brands,  Halls  and 
Kleenex  accounts  at  Golin/Harris 
Communications,  Inc.,  in  Chicago. 


'92 


LeeD.  Coghurn 

9005  Willow  Hills  Drive 

Huntsville,  AL  35802 

Hunter  Grose  is  in  Thailand  for 
the  next  year.  Navy  Ensign  Kim 
Evely  has  completed  the  officer  in- 
doctrination school  in  Newport, 
R.I.  Gregory  Harris  is  studying  sil- 


Buchanan  Wins  Watson  Fellowship 

Andrew  Buchanan,   C'92,   has 

been  awarded  a  prestigious 
Thomas  J.  Watson  Fellowship 
for  1992.  The  fellowships  are 
presented  throtigh  a  national 
competition,  among  students 
from  participating  colleges,  to 
support  a  year  of  independent 
study,  travel  and  experience 
outside  the  United  States  for 
college  seniors  during  the  year 
following  their  graduation. 

Buchanan,  an  Englisli  major 
from  Bishop,  Calif,  will  use  the 
fellowship  to  study  oral  notation 
of  ancient  bagpipe  music  in  Scotland.  "So  much  of  contempo- 
rary piping  has  moved  toward  a  trendy  'new  wave'  sort  of 
sound.  I  want  to  attempt  to  recover  what  is  becoming  a  rare  art 
form,"  says  Buchanan,  who  has  studied  bagpipes  since  he  was 
eight. 

Each  of  the  colleges  participating  in  the  Watson  Fellowship 
program  nominates  senior  students  for  consideration  by  the 
Watson  Foundation.  The  ThomasJ.  Watson  Foundation  is  a 
charitable  trust  established  by  the  late  Mrs.  ThomasJ.  Watson 
Sr.,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  the  founder  of  IBM.  This  year 
the  foundation  selected  70  students  from  189  award  nominees. 

viculture  at  the  Yale  School  of  For-  gram,  and  an  instructor  for  the 
estry  in  New  Haven,  Conn.  Molly  Outing  Program  at  St.  Andrew's- 
Hebns  married  Ted  Pina  this  past  Sewanee  S(  iiool. 
summer.  They  are  living  in  Talla- 
hassee, Fla.  Melissa  Ann  Jansenius 
married  Kevin  Duane  Gilliam  at 
All  Saints'  Chapel  in  Sewanee  on 
August  28.  Kristi  Lee  is  working  in 
the  reunion  office  of  the  alumni 
and  development  department  at 
Vanderbilt  University.  Rob  Price 
joined  the  Aimy  National  Guard, 
with  a  specialty  in  Army  Intelli- 
gence, in  June  and  is  training  in 
South  Carolina  and  Arizona.  Mark 
Robinson  is  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
working  under  a  NASA  grant 
studying  volcanology  of  the  moon 
and  Mars.  Amy  Beth  Skelton  is  a 
member  of  the  residential  staff,  an 
administrator  of  the  Work-Job  pro- 
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The  Rt.  Rev.  Zebedee  Marsereka, 

Bishop  of  the  Ruwen/ori  Diocese 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Uganda,  participated  in  Religious 
Emphasis  Week  at  Voorhees  Col- 
lege in  Denmark,  S.C.  last  Febru- 
ary. Bishop  Marsereka  was  on  sab- 
batical from  Yale  University'  at  the 
time  of  the  visit. 


'86 


Navy  Lt.  Matt  McKay  recently  de- 
ployed aboard  the  aircraft  carrier 
USSJohn  F.  Kennedy,  homeported 
in  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.  He  joined  the  Navy  in 
April  1990.  The  Rev.  John 
Moloney,  rector  ol  the  Church  of 
the  Epiphany  in  New  Iberia,  La., 
has  been  recognized  as  a  visible 
leader  of  his  community.  In  the  af- 
termath of  Hurricane  Andrew  this 
past  summer,  he  transformed  his 
church  into  an  American  Red 
Cross  unit  where  a  make-shift  hos- 
pital was  set  up  in  the  parish  hall 
and  where  food  was  distributed  to 
people  in  need. 


The  Rev.  VassUia  Moore,  ordained 
in  the  Diocese  of  South  Florida  in 
June  1992,  is  serving  as  assistant 
rector  and  college  chaplain  at 
Christ  Episcopal  Church  in  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Ky. 


Sewanee  Summer  Seminar 

First  Session:  June  20-25 
Second  Session:  July  11-16 


For  more  information,  contact: 

Dr.  Bran  Potter,  Director 

Department  of  Forestry  and  Geology 

University  of  the  South 

735  University  Avenue 

Sewanee,  TN 37375-1000 


HEMORMM 


Robert  Donald  Blair,  C'32,  of  New 

Hai  inonv.  Ind.,  died  [ulv  30.  1992. 
He  was  a  member  ol  Kiippa  Sigma, 
the  vai\sit)'  football  team,  the  track 
team,  and  the  Cap  and  Gown  staff. 
He  was  a  hydraulic  engineer  and 
was,  for  60  years,  superintendent 
of  the  Wliite  Coiintv  Bridge  Com- 
mission. He  is  survived  by  nvo 
daughters,  Jean  Blair  Talley  and 
judv  Blair  Nix. 

Gordon  B.  Broyles,  C'37,  of  Pales- 
tine, Texas,  who  died  June 
14,1992,  was  a  major  in  the  U.S. 
Army  in  World  War  11  and  had  a 
career  in  the  oil  business.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Frances,  and 
three  children:  Gordon  Broyles  Jr., 
C'70,  Tom  Broyles,  C"71,  and 
Lucie  Broyles  Bostick,  C'76. 

Walter  Leighton  Burroughs,  C'52, 

of  Ma^'flower,  Aik.,  died  on  July  8, 
1992.  A  member  of  Sigma  Alpha 
Epsilon  fraternity,  he  was  the  re- 
tired president  of  Metropolitan 
Trust  Co.  in  Sherwood,  Ark.,  a  land 
developing  company.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  Mozella,  a  stepson, 
and  two  granddaughters. 

William  Edgar  Clift  Jr.,  C'51,  ol 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  died  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  1992.  He  was  a  Sigma  Nu 
while  at  Sewanee.  He  was  the 
owner  of  Clift  and  Holmberg  Men 
&  Boys  Wear.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Loui.se,  three  sons,  and  a 
daughter. 

William  Murphy  Cravens,  C'29,  of 

Sewanee,  Tenn.,  died  on  October 
2,  1 992.  He  was  a  Kitppa  Alpha  and 
the  captain  of  the  Sewanee  Tigers 
football  team.  He  was  one  of  three 
Cravens  brothers  who  attended 
Sewanee;  and,  his  late  father.  Col. 
DuVal  Cravens,  was  superinten- 
detit  at  Sewanee  Military  Academy 
for  many  years.  Bill  was  a  World 
War  11  veteran,  having  served  as  a 
1st  Lieutenant  in  the  Army.  He  re- 
tired in  1973  from  his  many  years 
in  the  insurance  business  in 
Franklin  Coimty,  Tenn.  He  and  his 
wife,  Mary  Rliea,  lived  in  Winches- 
ter, Tenn.,  from  1948  until  1988, 
when  they  moved  to  Sewanee.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  three  broth- 
ers, including  John  Fain  Cravens, 
C'34,  and  Rutherford  Cravens, 
C'39;  one  sister,  two  daughters, 
and  one  son. 

The  Rev.  James  W.  Emerson,  C'40, 
T'42,  ol  (.ullporl.  Miss.,  died  July 
2,  1992.  A  member  of  the  Alpha 
Tau  Omega  fraternity  he  was  a  re- 


tired Episcopal  priest  who  served 
in  chinches  in  Tennessee,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Texas,  as  well  as  being  a 
former  Army  chaplain.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Janie,  and  two 
brothers:  Robert  Emerson,  C'43, 
and  Leonidas  Emerson,  C"47. 

John      R.      Franklin,      C'36,      of 

Annondale.  Va.,  died  September 
17,  1992.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Kitppa  Alpha  fraternity,  editor  of 
the  Sewanee  Purple,  and  president 
of  the  Honor  Council.  He  was  a 
first  lieutenant  with  the  Army  Air 
Corps  and  worked  the  rest  of  his 
life  as  an  attorney  for  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice.  He  is  sinvived 
by  his  wife,  Jane,  a  son,  and  a 
daughter. 

Oscar  David  Green  III,  a  senior  at 
the  School  of  Theologv,  died  Sep- 
tember 24,  1992.  He  was  from  the 
Diocese  of  Idaho  and  was  an  actu- 
ary before  entering  seminary  in 
1990.  He  is  smvived  by  his  wife, 
Kuulei,  a  son,  a  daughter,  and  his 
mother,  Dorothy  Green,  of  Mary- 
land. 

Robert  A.  Haggart,  C'26,  of  La- 

giuia  Hills,  Calif.,  died  January  4, 
1992.  He  was  a  retired  sea  captain 
with  the  American  President  Lines 
and  worked  in  food  service  in  Kan- 
sas. He  served  as  a  city  council- 
man. He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Helen,  two  sons,  and  five  grand- 
children. 

We  have  learned  of  the  death  of 
Orville  Beatty  Harris,  C'37,  T'39, 

ol  TreiUon,  N.J.  He  was  a  retired 
schoolteacher.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Ada,  and  a  brother,  Wilbur 
Harris. 

William  Henry  Harris  III,  C'67,  of 

Venice,  Calif,  died  June  2.3,  1992. 
He  was  a  member  of  Beta  Thcta  Pi 
fraternity.  He  worked  with  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  as  an  em- 
ployee training  officer  and  as  a  dis- 
ability evaluator.  He  co-authored  a 
book  entitled  Healthy  Aging  in 
1989.  He  is  survived  by  a  sister  and 
brother-in4aw. 

George  Clifton  Horsley  Sr.,  C'44, 

ol  Mountain  Brook,  Ala.,  died  in 
y\ugust,  1992.  He  was  a  member  of 
Sigma  Nu  fraternity  and  a  veteran 
of  World  War  11,  a  sergeant  in  the 
Ll.S.  Army.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Margaret,  a  son,  and  a  daughter. 

The  Rev.  E.  Irwin  Hulbert,  C'43, 
T'45,  of  Washington,  N.C.,  died 
June    10,    1992.   His   ministry   in- 


cluded 32  years  of  service  in  foin 
Episcopal  dioceses.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Frances,  and  three 
sons,  including  Charles  David 
Hulbert,  C'78. 

We  lia\c  learned  f)f  the  death  of 
Randall  M.  Klose,  C'77,  of  Bcxeily 
Hills,  Calif.,  in  August  1992. 

Albert  S.  Kyle  III,  C'44,  of  Lub- 
bock, Texas,  died  on  Jaiuiary  7, 
1992.  He  graduated  from 
Davidson  College.  He  was  an  Epis- 
copalian and  worked  as  the  vice 
president  of  Plains  Cotton  Coop- 
erative Association.  He  is  smvived 
by  his  wife,  Betty  Anne. 

Richard    B.    Leonard,    C'31,    of 

Decaiur,  (ia.,  died  on  September 
17,  1992.  He  was  a  member  of 
Sigma  Nu  fraternity  and  lived  in 
Miami,  Fla.,  from  1918  until  mov- 
ing to  Georgia  in  1974.  He  was  a 
retired  window  manufactiner.  He 
is  smvived  by  his  wife,  Evelyn,  and 
a  daughter,  |eneal  Benton. 

Alfred  Marriner  Naff,  C'47,  of  Bii- 
mingham,  Ala.,  died  October  10, 
1992.  He  served  in  World  War  11  as 
a  corporal  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
He  was  a  member  of  Sigma  Alpha 
Epsilon  fraternity.  He  attended 
Harvard  Law  School  and  New  York 
University  Law  School  after  gradu- 
ating from  Sewanee.  He  was  an  at- 
torney in  Birmingham.  He  is  sm- 
vived by  his  wife,  Anita,  and  two 
sons. 

Dr.  H.  Malcom  Owen,  a  foinier  fac- 
ulty member  of  the  L!ni\eisii\, 
died  October  26,  1992.  He  was  a 
professor  in  the  biology  depart- 
ment from  1950-78,  much  of  the 
time  serving  as  the  departmeiu 
chairman.  The  Alunmi  Seminar  in 
Biology,  established  in  his  honor  in 
1989,  sponsors  lectmes  at  the  Uni- 
versity. He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  his  wife,  V.G.  Owen.  He  is  sm- 
vived by  three  sons  and  one  grand- 
.son. 

The  Rev.  Nathaniel  E.  Parker  Jr., 
T'56,  ol  Athens,  Ga.,  died  August 
1,  1992.  He  .served  as  a  captain  in 
the  U.S.  Army  from  1942-46.  He 
graduated  from  Emory  University, 
received  a  law  degree  from  Yale 
University,  and  practiced  law  in  At- 
lanta for  three  years  before  attend- 
ing .seminary.  He  was  a  retired 
Episcopal  priest  who  served 
throughout  Georgia,  his  longest 
tenme  being  as  rector  of  Grace 
Chmxh  in  Gainesville  from  1966- 
1987.  He  is  smvived  bv  his  wife. 


Agnes,  three  d.uighters,  and  a  son, 
Nathaniel  Parker  HI,  C"92. 

William  G.  Priest,  C'32,  oi  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  died  September  27, 
1992.  He  was  a  training  officer  in 
World  Wai  II  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant. For  a  while  he  was  associ- 
ated with  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. In  1949  he  began  working 
with  American  Security  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  and  retired  in  197.5 
as  vice  president.  He  is  smvived  by 
a  son,  seven  grandchildren  and 
one  great-grandchild. 

Col.  E.  Hayne  Shumate  of  Pickerel 
Hole  Farm,  S.C.,  died  August  15, 
1992.  He  was  commandant  of  ca- 
dets and  military  instructor  at  the 
Sewanee  Military  Academy  from 
1934-40.  He  had  a  distinguished 
career  in  the  L'.S.  Army,  serving  in 
World  War  II.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Margaret,  one  son  and  two 
daughters. 

The  Hon.  Julius  S.  Swann  Jr.,  C'64, 

of  Ciadsden,  ,\la.,  died  September 
4,  1992.  He  attended  Vanderbilt 
Law  School  and  went  on  to  prac- 
tice law  in  Etowah  County,  Ala.  He 
was  first  elected  as  circuit  Judge  of 
Alabama  in  1976  and  was  serving 
his  third  term.  Known  for  his  com- 
mitment to  the  law  and  justice  tem- 
pered with  hmnor,  he  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Episcopal  Chmch. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Linda, 
his  mother,  a  son,  a  daughter,  and 
two  stepchildren. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Thomas  S. 
Tisdale  Sr.,  T'33,  of  Charleston, 
S.C,  died  July  28,  1992.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  Citadel  in  f930  and 
became  an  Episcopal  priest  in 
1933.  He  served  exclusively  in  the 
Diocese  of  South  Carolina,  as  ei- 
ther rector  or  priest  in  charge  in 
Marion,  Mullins,  Myrtle  Beach, 
("onway,  Orangebmg,  and  Mount 
Pleasant.  He  .served  as  canon  pas- 
tor on  the  staff  of  the  Dioce.se  of 
South  Carolina  and  represented 
the  diocese  at  many  General  Con- 
ventions of  the  Episcopal  ('hurch 
in  the  1940s,  1950s,  and  19(i0s.  He 
retired  in  1974  but  continued  his 
ministry  through  working  as  a 
chaplain  for  the  Dioce.se  of  South 
Carolina  in  five  hospitals.  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  his  wife, 
Rebecca.  He  is  survived  by  a 
daughter,  two  sons,  Thomas 
Tisdale  Jr.,  C'61,  and  Dr.  Charles 
Tisdale,  C'64,  and  six  grandchil- 
dren, including  Thomas  Ti.sdale 
III,  C'90,  and  Frederick  Reese 
Tisdale,  (r93. 
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AFTERWORD 


THE  DISCOVERER 
AND  THE 
DISCOVERED 

by  /oh II  HopeFmiik/iii 

It  was  as  it,  all  of  a  sudden,  (Chris- 
topher Cohimbiis  had  found 
himself,  or  in  any  case  knew 
where  he  was.  He  was  not  in  Ja- 
pan or  China  or  hidia,  but  in  the 
Bahamas,  Jamaica,  and  Venezu- 
ela. He  had  no  thought  whatever 
that  he  would  be  "finding"  a  new 
continent  or,  as  he  put  it,  "an- 
other world."  Thus,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  accidents  in 
human  history  was  the  arrival  of 
Columbus  in  what  has  come  to 
be  called  the  New  World,  fol- 
lowed by  periodic  explorations 
of  the  area  over  the  next  decade. 
That  world  was  not  new  to  the 
many  people  who  had  lived  there 
for  centuries,  had  developed  so- 
cial, economic,  and  political  in- 
stitutions, and  who  could  defend 
themselves  against  most  incur- 
sions. They  were  virtually  help- 
less, however,  before  the  awe- 
some firepower  of  Columbus 
and  his  men. 

This  was  no  level  playing  field. 
The  Caribs  and  Arawaks  asked 
no  quarter  and  they  gave  none. 
With  their  superior  weaponry, 
however,  the  Eurcjpeans  could 
overcome  the  hapless  indig- 
enous population  with  ease. 
They  took  their  gold,  their  food, 
their  boats,  their  women,  and 
anything  else  they  fancied.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
anything  resembling  indepen- 
dence, self-sufficiency,  or  even 
self-respect  on  the  part  of  a 
proud  people  who  had  enjoyed 
all  these  qualities  and  attributes 
before  the  coming  of  the  Euro- 
peans. 

If  this  was  the  beginning  of 
the  end  for  the  independence  of 


the  indigenous  people  of  the 
New  World,  it  was  also  for  them 
the  beginning  of  a  very  long  and 
sordid  period  of  domination,  ex- 
ploitation, and  degradation  by 
their  "discoverers."  Thus,  in 
Hispaniola,  that  terrestrial  para- 
dise, where  the  Tainos  put  up 
some  mild  resistance  to  the  Span- 
ish incursions,  they  were  driven 
into  the  mountains  and  hunted 
with  hounds.  Manv  of  those  who 
survived  starvation  and  disease 
took  cassava  poison  to  end  their 
misery.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
of  the  original  population  of 
300,0(10,  fully  one-third  were 
killed  off  bet^veen  1494  and 
1496.  By  1508  only  60,000  re- 
mained, and  by  the  middle  of 
that  century  one  chionicler 
doubted  that  500  were  alive. 
That  is  the  group  that  Columbus 
fomid  to  be  gende,  handsome, 
and  hospitable. 

Over  the  past  five  centuries 
we  have  shaped  our  own  defini- 
tion of  what  constitutes  a  civi- 
lized people.  All  too  often  it  is  a 
mirror-image  of  ourselves.  .Among 
other  things,  civilizerl  [leople 
wear  clothes,  produce  a  wide  va- 
riet)'  of  goods  for  export,  main- 
tain a  highly  effective  fighting 
force,  and  use  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  with  skill,  even  aban- 
don. They  do  not  have  much  if 
anything  to  do  with  infant  moi- 
talit)',  functional  illiteracy,  drug 
and  alcijhol  abuse,  the  homicide 
rate,  or  voting.  And  as  we  look 
back  on  our  history,  the  measure 
of  our  success  as  individuals  is  in 
terms  of  om^  accumulated  per- 
sonal assets,  a  lavish  if  not  sacred 
dwelling  place,  the  proper  social 
and  business  connections,  and 
the  admiration  and  approbation 
of  our  peers. 

The  contrast  between  the  dis- 
coverers and  the  discovered 
should  somehow  be  greater  than 
it  appears  to  be.  First  of  all,  the 


presumption  that  one  discovers  a 
place  even  when  he  or  she  is  lost, 
and  does  not  know  where  that 
place  is,  may  be  regarded  not 
only  as  immodest  but  unseemly 
as  well.  The  notion  that  people 
are  savages  because  they  do  not 
wear  designer  clothes  or  live  in 
architecturally  modern  homes  is 
ethnocentric  at  best,  xenophobic 
at  worst.  Any  coimtry,  like  the 
United  States,  that  in  modern 
times  concentrates  on  being  the 
arms  merchant  to  the  less  devel- 
oped parts  of  the  world,  thus  en- 
couraging war,  bloodshed,  and 
human  carnage  in  the  most  un- 
likely places,  needs  to  discover  it- 
self. A  country  that  juggles  its 
quadrennial  presidential  debates 
around  the  schedules  of  the  Na- 
tional Football  Teague  and 
baseball's  World  Series  is  scarcely 
in  a  posidon  to  promote  civilized 
discourse  or  civic  responsibility. 
Although  we  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  the  Caribs  and  Span- 
iards of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  is 
instructive  to  note  that  some 
Third  World  countries,  such  as 
the  Philippines,  manifest  a 
greater  civic  responsibility  in 
1992  than  the  United  States,  as 
measured  by  their  participation 
in  die  political  process. 

Columbus  made  landfall  at  2 
a.m.  on  October  11, 1492,  on  the 
island  he  named  San  Salvador. 
He  then  knelt  and  rendered 
thanks  to  his  God  "for  the  im- 
measurable mercy  of  having 
reached  it."  Then  he  took  posses- 
sion of  the  island  in  the  name  of 
his  sovereigns,  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Spain.  Meanwhile,  he 
and  his  men  began  to  think  of 
the  people  of  the  island  as  likely 
slaves,  judging  their  generosity, 
goodwill,  and  lack  of  guile  as 
signs  of  obsequiousness  and  def- 
erence. There  is  no  record  of  Co- 
lumbus   and    his    men    having 


given  thanks  to  their  God  for  the 
good  fortune  of  the  Europeans 
in  encounteiing  helpful,  friendly 
people  who  deserved  better  than 
the  cupidity  and  brutality  already 
taking  shape  in  the  minds  of  the 
discoverers. 

It  would  be  this  cupidity  and 
brutality  of  the  discoverers  that 
would  characterize  the  conduct 
of  the  so-called  civilized  Europe- 
ans toward  the  so-called  savages 
of  Africa  and  the  Americas  for 
five  hundred  years.  If  Columbus 
did  not  take  the  time  to  give 
thanks  for  having  been  "found" 
by  the  Tainos  of  the  Bahamas,  we 
today  can  be  pleased  that  the  is- 
lands of  the  Caribbean  and  the 
mainland  saved  Columbus  from 
his  ill-fated  quest  of  the  Indies. 
Had  they  not  been  posidoned 
where  they  were,  with  their  gen- 
erally hospitable  populadon,  the 
discovery  would  never  have  oc- 
curred. The  one  happy  conse- 
quence of  that  eventuality  might 
well  have  been  that  the  Arawaks 
or  the  Caribs  would  have  made 
an  eastern  crossing  and  discov- 
ered the  remarkable  but  curious 
developments  in  the  Old  World. 
Perhaps  they  would  have  claimed 
Europe  for  their  sovereign  and 
given  thanks  to  their  God. 
Stranger  things  than  those  of 
1492  could  have  happened  and 
not  necessarily  for  the  worse. 

John  Hope  Franklin,  professor  of  legal 
history  at  Duke  Uii ineisity,  received 
an  honorary  degree  from  Sewanee  at 
Founders '  Day.  Fhis  essay  is  taken 
from  a  speech  he  made  at  Founders ' 
Day. 
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Greenpeace  activist  James  Moffett,  C'83,  is  making 
his  mark  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
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